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PREFACE. 



Those who have done me the honor of reading my 

previous writings will probably receive no strong im- 
pression of novelty from the present volume ; for the 
principles are those to which I have been working 
up during the greater part of my life, and most of the 
practical suggestions have been anticipated by others 
or by myself. There is novelty, however, in the fact 
of bringing them together, and exhibiting them in 
their connection, and also, I believe, in much that is 
brought forward in their support. Several of the 
opinions, at all events, if not new, are for the present 
as little likely to meet witb general acceptance as if 
they were. 

It seems to me, however, from various indications, 
and from none more than the recent debates on Ee- 
form of Parliament, that both Conservatives and Lib- 
erals (if I may continue to call them what they still 
call themselves) have lost confidence in the political 
creeds which they nominally profess, while neither 
side appears to have made any progress in providing 
itself with a better. Yet such a better doctrine must 
be possible; not a mere compromise, by splitting the 
difference between the two, but something wider than 
either, which, in virtue of its superior comprehensive- 



neaa, might be adopted hy either Liberal or Conserva 
live without renouncing any thing which he really 
feels to be valuable in his own creed. "When so many 
feel obscurely the want of such a. doctrine, and so few 
even flatter tbemselvea that they have attained it, any 
one may, without presumption, offer what hia own 
thoughts, and the best that he knows of those of oth- 
), are able to contribute toward its formatioii. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ro WHAT EXTENT FOKMS OP GOVERNMENT ABE A 
MATTEK OF CHOICE. 

All speculations concerning forms of government 
bear the impreaa, more or kas exclusive, of two con- 
flicting theories respecting political institutions; or, 
to speak more properly, conflicting conceptions of 
what political institutions are. 

By some minds, government is conceived aa strict- 
ly a practical art, giving rise to no questions but those 
of means and an end. Forms of government are as- 
Bimilated to any other expedients for the attainment 
of human objects. They are regarded as wholly an 
affair of invention and contrivance. Being made by 
man, it is assumed that man has the choice either to 
make them or not, and how or on what pattern tbey 
shall be made. Government, according to this con- . 
ccption, is a problem, to be worked like any other 
question of business. The Brst step ia to define the 
A2 
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purposes which govemmenta are required to promote. 
The next is to inquire what form of government is 
beat fitted to fulfill those purposes. Ilaving satisfied 
ourselves on these two poials, and ascertained the 
form of government which combines the greatest 
amount of good with the least of evil, what further 
remains is to obtain the concurrence of our country- 
men, or those for whom the institutions are intended, 
in the opinion which we have privately arrived at. 
To find the best form of government; to persuade 
others that it is the best; and, having done so, to stir 
them up to insist on having il, is the order of ideas 
in the minds of those who adopt this view of politicid 
philosophy. They look upon a constitution in the 
same light (difference of scale being allowed for) as 
they would upon a steam plow or a threshing ma- 
chine. 

To these stand opposed another kind of political 
reasoners, who are so far from assimilating a form of 
government to a machine that they regard it as a sort 
of spontaneous product, and the science of govern- 
ment as a branch (so to speak) of natural history. 
According to them, forms of government are not a 
matter of choice. We must take them, in the main, 
as we find them. Governments can not be construct- 
ed by premeditated design. They "arc not made, 
but grow." Our business with them, as with the oth- 
er facts of the universe, is to acquaint ourselves with 
their natural properties, and adapt ourselves to them. 
The fundamental political institutions of a people arc 
considered by this school as a sort of organic growth 
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from the nature and life of that people ; s, product of 
their habits, iuslincts, and unconscious wants and de- 
Birea, scarcely at all of their deliberate purposes. 
Their will has had no part in the matter but that of 
meeting the necessities of the moment by the contriv- 
ances of the moment, whicli contrivances, if in suf- 
ficient conformity to the national feelings and char- 
acter, commonly last, and, by successive aggregation, 
constitute a polity suited to the people who possess 
it, but which it would be vain to attempt to superin- 
duce upon any people whose nature and circumalances 
had not spontaneously evolved it. 

It is dinicult to decide -which of these doctrines 
would be the most absurd, if we could suppose either 
of them held as an exclusive theory. But the princi- 
ples which men profess on any controverted subject 
are usually a very imperfect exponent of the opinions 
they really hold. No one believes that every peo- 
ple ia capable of working every sort of institution. 
Carry the analogy of mechanical contrivances as far 
as we will, a man does not choose even an instrument 
of timber and iron on the sole ground that it is in it- 
self the best. lie considers whether he possesses the 
other requisites which must be combined with it to 
render its employment advantageous, and, in particu- 
lar, whether those by whom it will have to be work- 
ed possess the knowledge and skill necessary for its 
management. On the other hand, neither are those 
who speak of institutions as if they were a kind of 
living organisms really the political fatalists they 
give themselves out to be. They do not pi-eiead that 
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mankind have absolutely no range of choice as to the 
government tliey will live under, or that a considera- 
lion of the consequences which flow from different 
forms of polity is no element at all in deciding which 
of them should be preferred. But, though each side 
greatly exaggerates its own theory, out of opposition 
lo the other, and no one holds without modification 
to either, the two doctrines correspond to a deep-seat- 
ed difference between two modes of thought ; and 
though it is evident that neither of these is entirely 
in the right, yet it being equally evident that neither 
is wholly in the wrong, we must endeavor to get 
down to what is at the root of each, and avail our- 
selves of the amount of truth which exiiits iu either. 

Let U3 remember, then, in the first place, that jmlit- 
ical institutions (however the proposition may be at 
times ignored) are the wort of men — owe their origin 
and their whole existence to human will. Men did 
not wake on a summer morning and find them sprung 
up. Neither do they resemble trees, which, onco 
planted, "are aye growing" while men "are sleep- 
ing," In every stage of their exi.stence they are made 
what they are by human voluntary agency. Like all 
things, therefore, which are made by men, they may 
be either well or ill made; judgment and skill may 
have been exercised in their production, or the re- 
verse of these. And again, if a people have omitted, 
or from outward pressure have not had it in their 
power to give themselves a constitution by the tenta- 
tive process of applying a corrective to each evil as it 
arose, or as the sufferers gained strength to resist it. 
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tJiis retardation of political progress is no doubt a 
great liisadvantage to tbem, but it does not prove that 
what baa been found good for others would not have 
been good also for tbem, and will not be ao still when 
they think fit to adopt it. 

On the other hand, it is also to be borne in mind 
that political machinery doea not act of itself. Aa it 
is first made, ao it ha» to be worked, by men, and 
even by ordinary men. It needs, not their simple ac- 
quiescence, but their active participation, and must be 
adjusted to the capacities and qualities of such men 
as are available. This implies three conditional The 
people for whom the form of government is intended 
must be willing to accrpl it^ or, at least, not so unwill- 
ing as to oppose an inaurniountable obstacle to ita 
establishment. They must be willing and able to do 
what is necessai-y to keep it standing. And they 
must be wilhng and able to do what it rcrjuires of 
them to enable it to fulfill its purposes. The word 
"do" must be understood as including forbearances aa 
well as acts. They must be capable of fulfilling the 
conditions of action and the conditions of self-restraint, 
which are necessary either for keeping the establish- 
ed polity in existence, or for enabling it to achieve 
the ends, its conducivenesa to which forma its recom- 
mendation. 

The failure of any of these conditions renders a 
form of government, whatever favorable promise it 
may otherwise hold out, unsuitable to the particular 
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the particular form of government, needs little illus- 
tration, because it never can in theory have been over- 
looked. The case is of perpetual occurrence. Noth- 
ing but foreign force would induce a tribe of Korlh 
American Indians to submit to the restraints of a reg- 
ular and civilized government. The some might have 
been said, though somewhat less absolutely, of the 
barbarians who overran the Roman Empire, It re- 
quired centuries of time and an entire change of cir- 
cumstances to discipline them into regular obedience 
even to their own leaders, when not actually serving 
under their banner. There are nations who will not 
voluntarily submit to any government but that of cer- 
tain families, which have from time immemorial had 
the privilege of supplying them with chiefs. Some 
nations could not, except by foreign conquest, be made 
to endure a monarchy ; others are equally averse to a 
republic. The bindemnoe often amounts, for the time 
being, to impracticability. 

But there are also cases in which, though not averse 
to a form of government — possibly even desiring it — 
a people may be unwilling or unable to fulfill its con- 
ditions. They may be incapable of fulfilling such of 
them as are necessary to keep the government even 
in nominal existence. Thus a people may prefer a 
free government; but if, from indolence, or careless- 
ness, or cowardice, or want of public spirit, they are 
unequal to the exertions necessary for preserving it; 
if they will not fight for it when it is directly attack- 
ed; if they can be deluded by the artifices used to 
cheat them out of it; if, by momentary discourage- 
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menti, or temporary panic, or a fit of enthusiasm for 

an individual, they can be induced to lay their liber- 
ties at the feet even of a great man, or trust him with 
powers which enable him to subvert their institutions 
— in all these cases they are more or less unfit for lib- 
erty ; and though it may be for their good to have 
had it even for a short time, they are unlikely long to 
enjoy it Again, a people may bo unwilling or un- 
able to fulfill the duties which a particular form of 
government requires of tbem. A rude people, though 
in some degree alive to the benefits of civilized socie- 
ty, may be unable to practice the forbearances which 
it demands ; their passions may be too violent, or their 
personal pride too exacting, to forego private conflict, 
and leave to the laws the avenging of their real or 
supposed wrongs. In sucb a case, a civilized govern- 
ment, to be really advantageous to tbem, will require 
to be in a considerable degree despotic; one over 
which they do not themselves exercise control, and 
which imposes a gr?at amount of forcible restraint 
upon their actions. Again, a people must be consid- 
ered unfit for more than a limited and qualified free- 
dom who will not co-operate actively with tlie lawi' 
and the public authorities in the repression of evil-/ 
doers. A people who are more disposed to shelter a 
criminal than to apprehend him; who, like the Hin- ■' 
doos, will perjure themselves to screen the man who 
has robbed them, rather than take trouble or expose 
themselves to vindictiveness by giving evidence 
against him ; who, like some nations of Europe down 
to a recent date, if a man poniaiils another in the 
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public street, pass by on the other side, becaose it iK 
the business of the police to look to the matter, and it 
ia safer not to interfere in what does not concern them ; 
a people who are revolted by an execution, but not 
shocked at an assassination, require that the publio 
antfaoHlies should be armed with much sterner powera 
of repression than elsewhere, since the 6rst indispens- 
able requisites of civilizetl life have nothing else to 
rest on. These deplorable states of feeling, in any 
people who have emerged fram savage life, are, no^ 
doubt, usually the consequence of previous bad gov- 
ernment, which has taught them to regard the law as 
made for ctbcr ends than their gooi.1, and its adminis- 
trators as worse cnemit'S iLan those who openly vio- 
late it. But, however littlo blame may be due to 
those in whom these mental habits have grown up, 
and however the habits may be tiltiinately conquera- 
ble by better government, yet, while they exist, a peo- 
ple so disposed can not be governed with as little 
power exercised over theiii is a people whose sympa- 
thies are on the side of tht :aw, and who are willing 
to give active assistance in its enforcement. Again, 
representative institutions are of little value, and may 
be a mere instrument of tyranny or intrigue, when the 
generality of electors are not sufficiently interested in 
their own government to give their vote, or, if they 
vote at all, do not bestow their suffrages on publio' 
grounds, but sell tlicm for money, or vote at the beck 
of some one who has control over them, or whom, for 
private reasons, they desire to propitiate. Popular 
election thus practised, instead of a security against 
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misgovemment, is but an additional wheel in its ma' 
cbinery. Besides these moral hinderances, inecliauii; 
&1 difficulties arc often an insuperable impedimeot to 
forms of government. In the ancient world, ibough 
there might be, and often was, great individual inde- 
pendence, there could be nothing like a regulated pop- 
ular government beyond the bounds of a single city 
community, becouse there did not exist the physical 
conditions for the formation and propagation of a 
public opinion except among those who could be 
brought together to discuss public matters in the same 
agora. This obstacle is generally tliought to have 
ceased by the adoption of the representative system. 
But to surmouot it completely required the press, and 
even the newspaper press, the real equivalent, though 
not, in all respects, an adequate one, of the Pnyx and 
the Forum. There have been states of society in 
which even a monarchy of any great territorial extent 
could not subsist, but unavoidably broke up into pet- 
ty principalities, eitlier mutually independent, or held 
together by a loose tie like the feudal, because the 
machinery of authority was not perfect enough to 
cany orders into effect at a great distance from the 
person of the ruler, lie depended mainly upon vol- 
untary fidelity for the obedience even of his army, 
nor did there exist the means of making the people 
pay an amount of taxes sufficient for keeping up the 
force necessary to compel obedience throughout a 
large territory. In these and all similar coses, it mod 
be understood that the amount of the hinderanoe may 
be either greater or less. It may be so great as to 
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make the form of government work very ill, without 
absolutely precluding its existence, or hindering it 
from being practically preferable to any other which 
can be had. This last qaestion mainly depends upon 
a consideration which we have not yet arrived at — 
the tendencies of different forms of government to 
promote Progreas, 

"We have now esamined the three fundamental con- 
ditions of the adaptation of forms of government to 
the people who are to be governed by them. If the 
supporters of what may be termed the naturalistic 
theory of politics mean but to insist on the necessity 
of these three conditions; if they only mean that no 
government ean permanently exist which does not ful- 
fill the first and second conditions, and, in some con- 
siderable measure, the third, their doctrine, thus lim- 
ited, is incontestable. Whatever they mean more than 
this appears to rae altogether untenable. All that we 
are told about the necessity of an historical basis for 
institutions, of their being in harmony with the na- 
tional usages and character, and the like, means either 
this, or nothing to the purpose. There is a great quan- 
tity of mere sentimentality connected with these and 
similar phi-ases, over and above the amount of ration- 
al meaning contained in them. But, considered prac- 
tically, these alleged requisites of pohtical institutions 
are merely so many facilities for realizing the three 
conditions. When an institution, or set of institutions, 
has the way prepared for it by the opinions, tastes, 
and habits of the people, they are not only more eas- 
ily induced to accept it, but will more easily learn, 
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and will be, from the beginning, better disposed to do 
what is required of ibem both for the preservation of 
the institutions, and for bringing theni into such ac 
tion as enables them to produce their best results. It ■ 
would be a great mistake in any legislator not to shape 
his measures so as to take advantage of such pre-ex- 
isting habits and feelings, when available. On the 
other hand, it is an exaggeration to elevate these mere 
aids and facilities into necessary conditions. People 
are more easily induced to do, and do more easil}', 
what they are already used to ; but people also learn 
to do things new to them. Familiarity is a great 
help ; but much dwelling on an idea will make it fa- 
miliar, even when strange at first. There are abund- 
ant instances in which a whole people have been eager 
for untried things. The amount of capacity which 
a people possess for doing new things, and adapting 
themselves to new circumstances, ia itself one of the 
elements of the question. It is a quality in which 
different nations and diifcrent stages of civilization 
differ much from one another. The capability of any 
given people for fullilhng the conditions of a given 
*brm of government can not be pronounced on by any 
sweeping rule. Knowledge of the particular people, 
and general practical judgment and sagacity, must be 
the guides. There is also another consideration not 
to be lost sight of. A people may be unprepared for 
good institutions; but to kindle a desire for them is 
a necessary part of the preparation. To recommend 
and advocate a particular institution or form of gov- 
ernment, and set its advantages in the strongest light, 
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is one of the raoJes, often the only mode within reach, 
of educating the mind of the nation, not only for ac- 
cepting or claiming, but also for working the institu- 
tion. What means bad Italian patriots, during the 
last and present generation, of preparing the Italiau 
pwple for freedom in unity, but by inciting ihem to 
demand it? Those, however, who undertake such a 
task, need to be duly impressed, not solely with the 
benefits of the institution or polity which they recom- 
mend, but also with the capacities, moral, intellectual, 
and active, required for working it, that they may 
avoid, if possible, stirring up a desire too much in ad- 
vance of the capacity. 

The result of what has been said is that, within the 
limits set by the three conditions so often adverted to, 
institutions and forms of government are a matter of 
choice. To inquire into the best form of government 
in the abstract (as it is called) is not a chimerical, but 
a highly practical employment of scientific intellect ; 
and to introduce into any country the best institu- 
tions which, ia the exiisting slate of that country, are 
capable of, in any tolerable degree, fulfilling the con- 
ditions, is one of the most mtional objects to which 
practical effort can address itself. Every thing which 
can be said by way of disparaging the efficacy of hu- 
man will and purpose in matters of government might 
be said of it in every other of its applications. In a!l 
things there are very strict limits lo human power. 
It can only act by wielding some one or more of the 
forces of nature. Forces, therefore, that can be ap- 
plied to the desired use, must exist, and will only act 
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according to their own laws. "We can not make the 
river run backward, but we do not tberefore saj that 
water-mills " arc not made, but grow." In politics aa 
in mecbanice, tiie power which is to keep the engine 
going must be sought for outside the machinery ; and 
if it is not forthcoming, or is insufficient to surmouut 
the obstacles which may reasonably be expected, the 
contrivance will fail. This is no peculiarity of the 
-political art, and amounts only to saying that it is 
subject to the same limitations and conditions as all 
other arts. 

At this point we are met by another objection, or 
the same objection in a di£fer«nt form. The forces, it 
ia contended, on which the greater political phenomo- 
sa depend, are not amenable to the direction of politi- 
cians or philosophers. The government of a country, 
it is affirmcLi, is, in all substantial respects, fixed and 
determined beforehand by the state of the country in 
regard to the distribution of the elements of social 
power. Whatflver is the strongest power in society 
will obtain the governing authority; and a change in 
the political constitution can not be durable unless 
preceded or accompanied by an altered distribution 
of power in society itself. A nation, therefore, can 
not choose its form of government. The mere details 
and practical organization it may choose, but the es- 
sence of the whole, the seat of the supreme power, is 
detemtined for it by social circumstances. 

That there is a portion of truth in this doctrine I 
at once admit, but, to make it of any use, it must be 
reduced to a distinct expression and proper limits. 
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When it ia said tbat the strongest power in society 
will make itself strongest in tbe government, what is 
meant by powers Not thews and sinews; otherwise 
pure democracy would be the only fonn of polity that 
could exist To mere muscular strength add two 
other elements, property and intelligence, and we are 
nearer the truth, but far from having yet reached it 
Not only is a greater number often kept down by a 
less, but the greater number may have a preponder- 
ance in property, and individually in intelligence, and 
may yet be held in subjection, forcible or otherwise, 
by a minority in both respects inferior to it. To make 
these various elements of power politically influential, 
they must be organized; and the advantage in organ- 
ization is necessarily with those who are in possession 
of the government. A much wciikcr party in all oth- 
er elements of power may greatly preponderate when , 
the powers of government are thrown itito the scalei, ; 
and may long retain its predominance through this 
alone; though, no doubt, a government so situated ia 
in the condition called in mechanics unstable equilib- 
rium, like a thing balanced on its smaller end, which, 
if once disturbed, tends more and more to depart from, 
instead of reverting to, its previous state. 

But there are still stronger objections to this theory 
of government in the terms in which it is usually 
stated. Tije power in society which has any tenden- 
cy to convert itself into political power ia not power 
quiescent, power merely passive, but active power; in 
otiier words, power actually exerted ; that is to say, a 
very small portion of all the power in existence. Pt> 
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liticollj speaking, a great part of all power consists in 
will. How is it possible, then, to compute the ele- 
ments of political power, while we omit from the com- 
putation any thing which acts on the will ? To think 
that, because those who wield the power in society 
■wield in the end that of government, therefore it is of 
no use to attempt to influence the constitution of the 
government by acting on opinion, ia to forget that 
opinion is itself one of the greatest active social forces. 
One person with a belief is a social power equal to 
ninety-nine who have only interests. They who can 
succeed in creating a general persuasion that a certain 
foTTQ of government, or social fact of any kind, de- 
serves to he preferred, have made nearly the moat im- 
portant step which can possibly be taken toward rang- 
ing the powers of society on its side. On the day 
when the protomartyr was stoned to death at Jerusa- 
lem, while he who was to be the Apostle of the Gen- 
tiles stood by " consenting unto his death," would any 
one have supposed that the party of that stoned man 
were then and there the strongest power in society? 
And has not the event proved that they were so? 
Because theirs was the moat powerful of then existing 
beliefs. The same element made a monk of Witten- 
berg, at the meeting of the Diet of Worms, a more 
powerful social force than the Emperor Charles the 
Fifth, and all the princes there aaacmbled. But these, 
it may be said, are cases in which religion was con- 
cerned, and religious convictions are something pecul- 
iar in their strength. Then let us take a case purely 
political, wliere religion, if concerned at all, was chief- 
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\y on the losing side. If any one requires to be cofr 
vinced that speculative thought ia one of tlie chief el- 
ements of social power, let him bethink himself of the 
age in which there was scarcely a throne in Europe 
which was not filled by a liberal and reforming king, 
a liberal and reforming emperor, or, strangest of all, a. 
liberal and reforming pope ; the age of Frederick the 
Great, of Catharine the Second, of Joseph the Second, 
of Peter Leopold, of Benedict XIV., of Gangnnelli, of 
Pombal, of D'Aranda ; when the very Bourbons of 
Naples were liberals and reformers, and all the active 
minds among the noblesse of France were filled with 
the ideas which were soon after to cost them so dear. 
Surely a conclusive example how far mere physical 
and economic power is from being the whole of social 
power. It was not by any change in the distribution 
of material interests, but by the spread of moral con- 
victions, that negro slavery has been put an end to in 
the British Empire and elsewhere. The serfs in Bus- 
Bia will owe their emancipation, if not to a sentiment 
of duty, at least to the growth of a more enlightened 
opinion respecting the true interest of the state. It is 
what men think that determines how they act; and 
though the persuasions and convictions of average 
men are in a much greater degree determined by their 
personal position tban by reason, no little power is 
exercised over them by the persuasions and convic- 
tions of those whose personal position is different, and 
by the united authority of the instructed, "When, 
therefore, the instructed in general can be brought to 
recognize one social arrangement, or political or other 
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institution, as good, and anotlier as bad — one as desir- 
nble, another as condemiiiible, very much has been 
done toward giving to the one, or witbdrawing from 
the other, that preponderance of social force wliicb 
enables it to subsist. And the maxim that the gov- 
ernment of a country is what the social forces in ex- 
istence compel it to be, is true only in the sense in 
which it favors, inRtead of discouraging, tbe attempt 
to exercise, among nil forma of government prncticable 
ill ihc existing condition of society, a rational choice. 
B 
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THE CRITEKION OF A GOOD FOHM OF GOVERNMENT. . 

The form of government for any given connlryi 
being (within certain definite: cunditiouii) umeituble to ! 
choice, it is now to be considered hy what test tlie- 
choice shoald be directed; whut are tlie distinctive' 
chanicteristica of the form of government best fitted 
to promote the interests of any given society. 

Before entering into this inquiry, it may seem nec- 
essary to decide what are the proper functions of gov- 
ernment; for, government altogether being only ft 
means, the eligibility of the means must depend on 
their adaptation to the end. Buttbia mode of stating 
tlie problem gives less aid to its investigation than 
might be supposed, and does not even bring the whole 
of the question into view. For, in the first place, the 
proper functions of a government are not a fixed 
thing, but different in different states of s<x;iety; much 
more extensive in a backward than in an advanced! 
state. And, secondly, the character of a government I 
or set of political institutions can not be Kuflficiently j 
estimated while we confine our attention to the legiti- j 
mate sphere of governmental functions; (or, though 
the goodness of a government is necessarily circum-j 
scribed within that sphere, its badness unhappily is' 
not. Every kind and degree of evil of which man- ' 
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kind are susceptible may be inflicted on them by tlieir 
government, mid none of the good whicii social ex- 
istence is cajMible of can be any farther realized tbaii 
aa the constimtiou of ibe government is compatible 
with, and allows scope for, its attainment Not to 
speak of indirect effects, the direct meddling of the 
public authorities has no necessary limits but those 
of human life, and the influence of government on 
llie well-being of society can be considered or estima- 
ted in reference to nothing leas than the whole of the 
interests of humanity. 

Being thus obliged to place before ourselves, as the 
test of good and bad government, so complex an ob- 
ject 83 the aggregate interests of society, we would 
willingly attempt some kind of cl:issification of tbonc 
interests which, bringing them before the mind in defi- 
nite groups, might give indication of the qualities by 
which a form of government id litt^ to promote those 
various interests resijcetivcly. It would be a great 
facility if we could say the good of society consists of 
such and such elements; one of these elements re- 
quires fluch conditions, nnothcr such others; the gov- 
ernment, then, which unites in the greatest degree all 
these conditions, must be the best. The theory of 
government would thus be built up from the separate 
theorems of the elements which compose a good state 
of society. 

Unfortunately, to enumerate and classify the con- 
stituenta of social well-being so as to admit of the 
formation of such theorems is no enrty tusk. Most of 
those who, in the last or present generation, have- n|> 
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plied themselves to the philosophy of politics in any 
comprehensive spirit, have felt the importance of such 
El classification, but the attempts which have been 
made toward it are as yet limited, so far as I am aware, 
to a single step. The classitication begins nnd ends 
with a partition of the exigencies of society between 
the two beads of Order and Progress (in the phrase 
ology of French thinkers); Permanence and Pro- 
gression, in the words of Coleridge. This division is 
plausible and seductive, from the apparentlj' clean-cut 
opposition between its two members, and the remark- 
able difference between the sentiments to which they 
appeal. But I apprehend that (however admissible 
for purposes of popular discourse) the distinction be- 
tween Order, or Permanence and Progress, employed 
to define the qualities necessary in a government, ia 
unscientific and incorrect. 

For, first, what are Order and Progress? Concern- 
ing Progress there is no difficulty, or none which ia 
apparent at first sight. When Progress is spoken of 
as one of the wants of human society, it may be sup- 
posed to mean Improvement. That is a tolerably 
distinct idea. But what is Order? Sometimes it 
means more, sometimes less, but hardly ever the whole 
of what human society needs except improvement. 

In its narrowest acceptation, Order means Obedi- 
ence. A government is said to preserve order if it 
succeeds in getting itself obeyed. But there are dif- 
ferent degrees of obedience, and it is not every degree 
that is commendable. Only an unmitigated despo- 
tism demands that the individual citizen shall obey 
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unconditionally every mandate of persona in ambor- 
ity. Wc must at least limit the ilefinilion to such 
mandates sis are general, and issued iii the deliberate 
form of laws. Order, thus underalood, expresses, 
doubtless, an indispensable attribute of government. 
Those who are unable to make their ordinances obey- 
ed can not be said to govern. But, though a neces- 
sary condition, this is not the object of government. 
That it should make itself obeyed is requisite, in or- 
der that it may accomplish some other purpose. We 
are still to seek what is this otber purpose which gov- 
emnicni ought to fulfill abslmctedly from ihe idea of 
improvement, and which has to be fulfilled in every 
society, whether stationary or progres.sive. 

In a seuse somewhat more enlarged, Order means 
the preservation of peace by the cessation of private 
violence. Order is said to exist where the jienple of 
the country have, as a general rule, ceased to jirose- 
cute their quarrels by private force, and acquired the 
habit of referring the decision of their disputes and 
the redress of their injuries to the public authorities. 
But in this larger use of the term, as well as in the 
former narrow one, Order expresses rather one of the 
conditions of government than either its purpose or 
the criterion of its excellence ; for the habit may bo 
well PBtaViliahed of submitting to the government, and 
referring all disputed matters to its authority, and yet 
the manner in which the government deals with those 
disputed mntters, and with tlie other thinp about 
which it concenis itself, mny dilicr by the whole in- 
terval which divides the best from the worst possible. 
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If we intend to comprise in tlm iJea of Order all 
that society requires from its government wliicli is 
not included in the idwi of Progress, we must define 
Order as the preservation of all kinds and amounts 
of good which already exist, and Progress as consist- 
ing in the increase of them. This distinction does 
comprehend in one or the other section every thing 
which a government can be required to promote. 
But, thus understood, it. aftbrds no basis for a philoso- 
phy of government We can not saj' that, in consii- 
tiiting a polity, certain provisions ought to be made 
for Order and certain others for Progress, since the 
conditions of Order, in the sense now indicated, and 
thoseof Progress, are not opposite, but the same. The 
i^enciea which tend to preserve the social good which 
already exists are the very same which promote the 
increase of it, and wee versa, the sole difference being 
that a greater degree of those agencies is required for 
the latter purj^se than for the former. 

What, for example, are the qnalities in the citizens 
individually, which conduce most to keep up the 
amount of good conduct, of goo(l management, of suc- 
0^8 and prosperity, which already exist in society? 
Every body will agree that those qualities are indus- 
try, integrity, justice, and prudence. But are not these, 
of all qualities, the most conducive to improvement! 
and is not any growth of these rirtues in the com- 
munityin itself the greatest of improvements? If so, 
■whatever qualities in the government are promotive 
of industry, integrity, justice, and prudence, conduce 
alike U) (wpmanenec and to progression, only there is 
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needed more of iliose qiialilies lo make tlic society de- 
cidedly progressive ihiui mcrolj to keep it pennaiieiiL 
What, again, are tlie pai'ticolnr attributes in human 
beings wbit'L seem lo liave a more especial reference 
to Pmgress, and do not so directly suggest the ideas 
of Order and Preservation ? They are chiefly the 
qualities of menial activity, enterprise, and courage. 
But are not all these qualities fully as much required 
for preserving the good wc have aa for adding to it? 
If there is any thing certain in human affairs, it Is that 
'iduablc acquisitions are only to be retained by the 
continuation of the same energies whieb giiined them, 
Things left to take care of themselves inevitably de- 
cny. Those wliom success induces to relax their hab- 
its of care and though tfuhiess, and their willingness 
to encounter disagreeables, seldom long retain their 
good forlinic at its height. Tlic mental attribute 
which seems exclusively dedicated to Progress, and is 
the culminatio;i of the tendencies to it, is Originality, 
or Invention. Yet this is no less necessary for Per- 
manence, sincf, in the inevitable changes of human 
affairs, new inconveniences and dangers continually 
grow up, which must be encountered by new resourcea 
and contrivances, in order to keep things going on 
even only as weJl as they did before. Whatever qual- 
ities, therefore, in a government tend to encourage ac- 
vity, energy, courage, originality, are requisites of 
Permanence as well as of Progress, only a somewhat 
leas degree ofthem will, on the average, suffice for the 
former ]nirpose ihan for the latter. 

To pass now from ihc mental to the outwiird and 
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objective requisites of society ! it is impossible to point 
out any contrivniiee in politicSj or arrangement of so- 
cial aifoira, which conduces to Order only, or to Prog- 
ress only; whatever tends to either promotes both. 
TiikCi for inatauce, the common institution of a police. 
Order is the object which seems most immediately in- 
terested in the cffioieney of this part of the social op 
ganiiiation. Yet, if it is effectual to promote Ordei, 
that is, if it rcpressfa crime, and enables every one to 
feci his person and property secure, can any state of 
things be more conducive to Progress? The greater 
security of property is one of the main conditions and 
causes of greater production, which is Progress in ila 
moat familiar and vulgarest aspect. The better re- 
pression of crime represses the dispositions which tend 
to crime, and this is Progress in a somewhat higher 
sense. The release of the individual from the carca 
and anxieties of a state of imperfL-et protection seta 
his faculties free to be employed in any new effort for 
improving his own state and that of others, while the 
same cause, by attaching him to social existence, and 
making him no longer see present or prospective ene- 
mies in his fd low-creatures, fosters all those feelings 
of kindness and fellowship toward others, anil interest 
in the general weli-'being of the community, which are 
such important parts of social improvement. 

Take, again, such a familiar case as thrit of a good 
system of taxation and finance. This would generally 
be classed as belonging to the province of Order. Yet 
what can be more conducive to Progress? A finan* 
eial system which promotes the one, conduces, by tbe 
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Tery same excellences, to ihe other. Economy, for 
example, equally preserves the existing stock of na- 
' tional wealth, and favors the creation of more. Ajual 
distribution of biirden.s, by holding up to every eiti- 
1 an example of morality and good conscience ap- 
plied to difficult adjustments, and an evidence of the 
value which the highest authorities attach to them, 
tends in an eminent degree to educate the moral sen- 
timents of the community, both in respect of strength 
and of discrimination. Such a, mode of levying the 
taxes as does not impede the industry, or unnecessa- 
rily interfere with the liberty of the citizen, promotes, 
not the preservation only, but the increase of the na- 
tional wealth, and encourages a more active use of 
, the individual faculties; and vice versa, all errors iu 
' finance and ta.\ation which obstruct the improvement 
of the people in wealth and raonils, tend also, if of suf- 
ficiently serious amount, positively to impoverish and 
demoralize them. It holds, in short, universally, that 
when Order and Permanence are taken in their widest 
sense for the stability of existing advantages, the req- 
uisites of Progress are but the requisites of Order in a 
greater degree ; those of Permanence merely those of 
Progress in a somewhat smaller measure. 

In support of the position that Order is intrinsically 
different from Progress, and that preservation of ex- 
istmg and acquisition of additional good are sufficient- 
ly distinct to afford the basis of a fundamental classi- 
fication, we shall pcrhnps be reminded that Progress 
may be at the expense of Order; that while we arc 
acquiring, or striving to aeqiiir'-, giKwlof one kind, we 
B2 
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mny be losing groand in respect to others; thus there 
may be progress in wealtb while there is deterioration 
in virtue. Granting this, what it proves is, not tbiii 
Progress is generically a Jiftcrent thing from Perma 
nence, but that wealth is a different thing from virtue. 
Progress is Permanenc* and something more; and it 
is no answer to this to say that Progress in one thing' 
do^ not imply Pernianence in every thing. No more 
does Progress in one thing imply Progress in every 
thing. Progress of any kind includes Permanence in 
that same kind: whenever Permanence is sacrificed 
to Bome particular kind of Progress, other Progress is 
still more sacrificed to it; and if it be not worth tliu 
sacrifice, not the interest of Permanence alone has been 
disregarded, but the general interest of Progress has 
been mistaken. 

If these improperly contrasted ideas are to be used 
at all in the attempt to give a first commencement oC 
scientific precision to the notion of good government, 
it would be more philosophically correct to leave out 
of the definition the word Order, and to say that the 
best government is that which is most conducive to 
Progress. For Progress includes Order, but Order 
does not include Progress, Progress is a greater de- 
gree of that of which Order is a less. Order, in any 
other sense, stands only for a part of the prerequisites 
of good government, not for its idea and essence. 
Ortler would find a more suitable place among the 
conditions of Progress, since, if we would increase 
our sum of good, nothing is more indispensable than 
to take due care of what we alreadv have. If we are 
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endeavoring after more riches, our very first rule 
should be, not lo squander uselessly our existing 
means. Order, thus considered, ia not an additional 
end to be reconciled with Progress, but a part and 
means of Progress itself. If a gain in one respect is 
purchased bj a more than equivalent loss in the same 
or in any other, there is uot Progress. Conducivo- 
neas to Progress, thus understood, includes the whole 
exceUence of a government. 

But, though metaphysical ly defensible, this definl 
tion of the criterion of good government is not appro- 
priate, because, though it contains the wJiole of the 
truth, it recalls only a part. What is suggested by 
the term Progress is the idea of moving onward, 
whereas the meaning of it here is quite as much the 
prevention of falling back. The very same social 
causes — the same beliefs, feelings, institutions, and 
practices — are as much required to prevent society 
from retrograding as to produce a farther advance. 
Were there no improvement to be hoped for, life 
would be not the less an unceasing struggle against 
causes of deterioration, as it even now is. Politics, 
as conceived by the ancients, consisted wholly in this. 
The natural tendency of men and their works was to 
degenerate, which tendency, however, by good insti- 
tutions virtuously administered, it might be possible 
for an indefinite length of time to counteract. Though 
we no longer hold this opinion ; though most men in 
the present age profess the contrary creed, believing 
that the tendency of things, on the whole, is toward 
improvement, we ought not to forget tliat there is an 
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incessaut and ever-flowing current of human affaira 
toward ibo worse, consisting of iill tlie follies, all the 
vices, all tLe negligences, indolences, and supinenessea 
of mankind, which is only controlled, and kept from 
sweeping all before it, by the exertiona which some 
persons constontly, and others by fits, put forth in the 
direction of good and worthy objects. It gives avery 
insufficient idea of the importance of the strivinga 
which take place to improve and elevate human na- 
ture and life to suppose that their chief value consists 
ia the amount of actual improvement realized by their 
means, and that the coaseqiicnce of their cessation 
would merely be that wc should remain as we arc, 
A very small diminution of those exertiona would 
not only put a stop to improvement, but would turn 
the general tendency of things toward deterioration, 
which, once begun, wouU proceed with increasing ra- 
pidity, and become more and more difficult to check, 
until it reached a state often seen in history, and in 
which many large portions of mankind even now 
grovel; when hardly any thing short of superhuman 
power seems sufiicicnt to turn the tide, and give a 
fresh commencement to the upward movement. 

These reasons make the word Progress as unapt as 
the terms Order and Permanence to become the basis 
for a classification of the requisites of a form of gov- 
ernment. The fundamental antithesis which these 
words express does not lie in the things themselves, 
so much as in the types of human character which 
answer to them. There are, we know, some minda 
I which caution, and others in whicli boUIness, pi-e- 
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dominates; in some, the desire to avoid imperiling 
what is already possessed is a stronger sciilinieiit than 
that wliich prompts to improve the old and acquire 
new advantages; while there are others who lean the 
contrary way, and are more eagei- for futare than 
careful of present good. The road to the enda of 
both is the same, but they are liable to wander from 
it in opposite directions. This consideration is of im- 
portance in composing the j>e}-soniiel of any political 
body: persons of both types ought to be included in 
it, that the tendencies of each may be tempered, in so 
far as they are excessive, by a due proportion of the 
other. There needs no express provision to insure 
this object, provided care is taken to admit nothing 
inconsistent with it. The natural and spontaneous 
admixture of the old and tlie young, of those whose 
position and reputation are made, and those who have 
them still to make, will in general sufBciently answer 
the purpose, if only this natural balance is not dis- 
turbed by artificial regulation. 



Since the diBtinction most commonly adopted for 
the classification of social exigencies dot.'s not possess 
the properties needful for that use, we have to seek 
for some other leading distinction better adapted to 
the purpose. Such a distinction would seem to be 
indicated by the considerations to which I now pro- 
ceed. 

If we ask ourselves on what causes and conditions 
good government in all its sen.ses, from the Iiiimblest 
to the most exalted, depends, we find that the princi- 




pal of them, the one wbiuli transcciuis nil otlicre, is tho 
qiialiiies of the hiimaii beings composing ihc aociety 
over wiiich the government is exercised. 

We may take, ns a, fifst instance, the achniiiistratioH 
of justice; with the more prapiiety, since there is no 
part of public business in which the mere machinery, 
the rules and contrivances for conducting the dctuls 
of the operation, are of rucIi vital coiiFcijiicnce. Yet 
even these yield in importaiica to the qiialitiea of the 
human agents employed. Of what efficacy are rnles 
of procedure in securing the ends of justice if the 
moral condition of the people is such that tlie wit- 
iiesees generally lie, and tiie judges and their sub- 
otu..iatcs take bribes? Again, how can institutions 
provide a good municipal administration if there ex- 
ists such indifference to the subject that those who 
would administer honestly and capably can not be 
induced to serve, and the duties are Ici't to those who 
undertake ihcm because they have some private in- 
terest to be promoted ? Of what avail is the most. 
broadly popular rcpresenlative syatem if the electors 
do not care to choose the best member of Parliament, 
but choose liim who will spend most money to be 
elected? How can a rcjDrcsentative assembly work 
for good if its members can bo Iwught, or if their ex- 
ciuibility of temperament, uncorrected by public dis- 
cipline or private self-control, makes them incapable 
of calm deliberation, and they resort to manual vio- 
lence on the floor of the House, or shoot at one an 
other with rifles? How, again, can government, or 
any joint concern, be carried ou in a tolerable manuer 
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by a people so envious, that if one among them S' 
lilteiy to succeed in any thing, thnsi; who ought to co- 
operatu willi him form a tacit combination t« make 
him fnil? Whenever the general disposition of the 
people is such that each individual regards those only 
of his interests which are selfish, and does not dwell 
on, or concern himself for, his share of the general 
interest, in such a state of things good government ia 
impossiblp. Tlie influence of defects of intelligence 
in obstructing all the elements of good government 
requires no illustration. Government consists of acts 
done by human beings; and if the agents, or those 
who choose the agents, or those to whom the agents 
are responsible, or the lookers-on whose opinion ought 
to influence and check all these, arc mere masses of 
ignorance, stupidity, and baleful prejudice, every op- 
eration of government will go wrong; while, in pro- 
portion OS the men rise above this standard, bo will 
the government improve in quality up to the point 
of excellence, attainable but nowhere attained, where 
the officers of government, themselves persons of su- 
perior virtue and intellect, are surrounded by the at- 
mosphere of a virtuous and enlightened public opinion. 
The first element of good government, therefore, 
being the virtue and intelligence of the human beings 
composing the community, the most important point 
of excellence which any form of government can pos- 
sess is to promote the virtue and intelligence of the 
people themselves. The first question in respect to 
any politiaU institutions is how far they tend to foster 
he members of iho community the various desim- 
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bic qualilicB, moral or intel Iw^tual, or ratlier (follow- 
ing Benlham's more complete classification) moral, 
intellectual, and active. The government wbich tloes 
this the best liaa every likelihood of being the best in 
all other respects, since it is on these qualities, so far 
aa they exist in the people, that all possibility of 
goodness in the practical operations of the govern- 
ment depends. 

"We may consider, then, as one criterion of the 
goodness of a government, the degree in which it 
tends to increase the sum of good qualities in the 
governed, collectively and individually, since, besides 
that their well-being is the sole object of government, 
their good qualities supply the moving force which 
works the machinery. This leaves, as the other con- 
stituent element of the merit of a. government, the 
quality of the machinery itself; that is, the degree in 
which it is adapted to take advantage of the amount 
of good qualities which may at any time exist, and 
make them instrumental to the right purposes. Let 
us again take the subject of judicature as an example 
and illustration. The judicial system being given, 
the goodness of the administration of justice is in the 
compound ratio of the worth of the men composing 
the tribunals, and the worth of the public opinion 
which influences or controls them. But all the differ- 
ence between a good and a bad system of judicature 
lies in the contrivances adopted for bringing whatever 
moral and intellectual worth exists in the community 
to bear upon the administration of justice, and making 
it duly operative on the result. The arrangements 
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for rendering the choice of the judges such as to ob- 
tain the highest average of virtue and iiil«lligence; 
the salutary forma of procedure ; the publicity which 
allows observation and criticism of whatever is amiss ; 
the liberty of discussion aud censure through the 
press ; the mode of taking evidence, according as it is 
■well or ill adapted to elicit truth; the facilities, what- 
ever be their amount, for obtaining access to the tri- 
bunals; the arrangements for detecting crimes and 
apprehending offenders — all these things are not the 
power, but the machinery for bringing the power into 
conlact with the obstacle ; and the machinery has no 
action of itself, but without it the power, let it be ever 
so ample, would be wasted and of no effect, A sim- 
ilar distinction exists in regard to the conslitution of 
the executive departments of administration. Their 
machinery is good when the proper tests are prescribed 
for the qualifications of officers, the proper rules for 
their promotion; when the business is conveniently 
distributed among those who are to transact it, a con- 
venient and methodical order established for its trans- 
action, a correct and intelligible record kept of it after 
being tmnsacted ; when each individual knows for 
what he is responsible, and is known to others as re- 
sponsible for it; when the best-contrived cheeks are 
provided against negligence, favoritism, or jobbery in 
any of the acts of the department. But political 
checks will no more act of themselves than a bridle 
will direct a horse without a rider. If tlie checking 
functionaries are as corrupt or os negligent ns those 
whom they ought to check, and if the piiblir, iho 
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niainapring of the whole checkuig machinery, are too 
ignorant, too pasKive, or too careless irnd inattentive 
to do their part, little benefit will be dcrri'cd from the 
beat adminiatrativc apparatus. Yet a good apparatus 
is always preferable to a bad. It enables such insuf- 
ficient moving or checking power as exists to act at 
the greatest advantage; and without it, no amount 
of moving or cbecking power would be sufficient 
Pablicity, for instance, is no impediment to evil, nor 
stimalus to good, if the public will not look at what 
ia done ; but without publicity, how could they either 
check or encourage what they were not permitted to 
see? The ideally perfect constitution of a public of- 
fice is that in which the interest of the functionary is 
entirely coincident with his duty. No mere system 
will make it so, but still less can it be made so with- 
out a system, aptly devised for the purpose. 

What we have said of the arrangements for the de- 
tailed administration of tbe government is still more 
cvidenily true of ita general constitution. All gov- 
ernment which aims at being good is an oi^anization 
of some part of the good qualities existing in the in- 
dividual members of the community for the conduct 
of its collective affiiirs. A representative constitution 
is a means of bringing the general standard of intelli- 
gence and honesty existing in the community, and the 
individual intellect and virtue of its wisest members, 
more directly to bear upon the government, and in- 
vesting them with greater influence in it than they 
would h;iv(i under any other mmle of organization; 
though, under any, such influence as they do have ii 
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tbe sonree of all good that there is in the government, 
and tbe Lioderance of every evil Eliat there is not. 
The greater tbe aniouul of these good qualities which 
the institutions of a country succeed iu organizing, - 
and tbe better the mode of organizatiou, the better 
will be tbe government. 

We have now, therefore, obtained a foundation for 
a twofold division of the merit which any set of po- 
IKical inaritutions can posseaa. Il consists partly of 
the degree in which ihcy promote the general mental 
advancement of the community, including under that 
phrase advancement in intellect, in virtue, and in prac- 
tical activity and efficiency, and partly of the degree 
of perfection with which they oi^nize the moral, in- 
tellectual, and active wortli already existing, so as to 
operate with the greatest effect on public affairs, A 
government is to be judged by its action upon men 
and by its action upon things; by what it makes of 
the citizens and what it does with them ; its tendency 
to improve or deteriorate lV)0 people ihemselvej*, and 
tbe goodness or badness of the work it performs lor 
them, and by means of ihem. Go\emment is at once 
a great influence acting on the human mind, and a set 
of organized arrangements (or public business : in the 
first capacity its benefic^ial action ia chiefly indirect, 
but not therefore less vital, while its mischievous ac- 
tion may be direct. 

The diflerence between these two functions of a 
government ia not, like that between Order and Prep- 
ress, a difference merely in degree, but in kind. We 
must not, however, suppose that they have no intimate 
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connection witli one another. The institutiona wbich 
insure the beat management of pubHc affairs practica- 
ble in the existing slate of cultivation, lend by this 
alone to the farther improvement of that state. A 
people which had the most jiiKt laws, the purest and 
most efficient judicature, the moat enlightened admin- 
istriitiun, the most equitabJe and least onerous system 
of finance, compatible with the stage it had attained 
in moral and intellectual advancement, would be in » 
fair way to pass rapidly into a higher stage. Nor is 
there any mode in which political institutions can 
contribute more effectually to the improvement of the 
people than by doing their more direct work well. 
And reversely, if their machinery is so badly con- 
structed that they do their own particular business 
ill, the effect is felt in a thousand ways in lowering 
the morality and deadening the intelligence and ac- 
tivity of the people. But the distinction is neverthe- 
less real, because this is only one of the means by 
which political institutions improve or deteriorate the 
human mind, and the causes and modes of that bene- 
ficial or injurious influence remain a distinct and 
much wider subject of stu dy. 

Of the two modes of operation by which a form of 
government or set of political institut'one affects the 
welfare of the community — its operation aa nn agency 
of national educalion, nnrl its arrangements for eon- 
ducting the collective affairs of the community in the 
Btnte of education iu which they already are, the last 
evidently varies much less, from difference of country 
*nd stiite of civilization, than the first. It has also 
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mitcli less to do with tbe fundamental constitution of 
thp government. The mode of conducting the prac- 
liciil business of government, which is best under a 
free constitution, would generally be best also in an 
absolute monarchy, only an absolute mnnarchj is not 
BO likely to practice it. Tlie laws of prnpcrtj', for ex- 
ample; the principles of evidence and judicial pro- 
cedure; the system of taxation and of linancial ad- 
ministration, need not necessarily be different in dif- 
ferent forms of government. Each of these matters 
has principles and rules of its own, which are a sub- 
ject of separate study. General jurisprudence, civil 
and penal legislation, financial and commercial policy, 
are sciences in themselves, or, rather, separate mem- 
bers of tlie comprehensive science or art of govern- 
ment ; and the most enlightened doctrines on all these 
subjects, though not equally likely to be understood 
and acted on under all forma of government, yet, if 
understood and acted on, would in general be equally 
beneficial under them all. It is true that these doc- 
trines could not be applied without some mo<lificalioiia 
to all stjites of society and of the human niiud; nev- 
ertheless, by far the greater number of ihi'in would 
require modifications solely of detail tu nd:ipt them 
to any state of society sufficiently advanced lu possess 
rulers csipable of understanding them. A govern- 
ment to which tliey would be wholly unsuitable must 
be one so bad in itself, or so opj>osed to public feel- 
ing, as to be unable lo niaiutiun ilself in existence by 
honest means. 

It is otherwise with that ]TOrtiou of the interests of 
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the community wliicli relate to the better or worse 
training of tlio people iheinselvcs. Cidisulcred as in- 
Ktnimeiital to this, institutions need to be radically dif- 
fei-ent, accoriiiug to the stage of advancement already 
reached. The recognition of this truth, though for the 
most part enipiricaliy rather than philosophically, may 
be reganleil lus the main point of superiority in the 
politiciil liieorii'S of the present above those of the last 
age, in which it was customary to claim representative 
democracy for England or France by arguments which 
would equally have proved it the only fit fcinn of gov- 
ernment for Bedouins or Malays, The state of dif- 
ferent communities, in point of culture and develop- 
ment, ranges downward to a condition very little above 
the highest of the beasts. The upward r.tnge, too, is 
considerable, and the future possible extension vastly , 
greater. A community can only be developed out of j 
one of these states into a Lighcr by a concourse of io- 
fluenccs, among the jtrincipal of which is the govern- 
ment to whicli they are subject In all suites of hu- 
man improvement ever yet attained, the nature and 
degree of authority exercised over individuals, the di» 
tribution of power, and the conditions of commaad I 
and obedience, arc the most powerful of the influence^ I 
excejjt their religious belief, which make them what j 
they are, and enable them to become what they can 
be. They may be stopped short at any point in their ! 
progress by defective adaptation of their government 
to their particular stage of advancement. And the | 
one indispensable merit o f a government, in favor of 
which it may be forgiven almasL any amount of oihei 
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ilomerit oompMible with progi-ess, is that its opcnUion 
uD the people is favorable, or not unfavorable, to the 
iioxt step wLich it is necessary for them to take in 
order to raise themselves to a higher level. 

Thus (to repeat a former example) a people in a 
state of savage iDdependence, ia which eveiy one lives 
for himself, exempt, unless by fits, from any L-xtenial 
control, 13 practically iucapnble of making any prog- 
ress in civilization until it has learned to obey. Tlie 
indispensable virtue, therefore, in a government which 
establishes itself over a people of this sort is that it 
make itself obeyed. To enable it to do this, ihe con- 
sUtution of the government must be nearly, or quite 
despotie. A constitution in any degree popular, de- 
pendent on the voluntary surrender by the different 
membcrsof the fuinuiunity of their individual freedom 
of aiction, would Ciil to enforce the first lesson which 
the piipibi, iu tliis stage of their progress, require. Ac- 
cordingly, the civilization of such tribes, when not the 
result of juxtaposilioti witli otbeis already civilized, 
is almost always ibc work of an absolute ruler, deriv- 
ing Lis power either from religion or military prow- 
ess — very often from foreign arms. 

Again, uncivilized races, and the bravest and most 
energetic stiil more than the rest, are averse to con- 
tinuous Iiilmr of an unexciting kind. Yet all real civ- 
ilization is at this price; without such labor, neither 
can tlie mind be disciplined into the habits required 
hy civilized society, nor the material world prepared 
to receive it. Thei-e needs a rare concurrence oF cir- 
cumstances, and fur that reason often a vn.st length of 
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time, to reconcile snich a people to industry, unless 
tbey are for a while compelled to it. Hence even per- 
sonal slavery, by giving a commencement to industjia] 
life, and eoforciog it as the exclusive occupation of 
tlie most niimeruus portion of tiio community, may 
accelerate the transition to a better freedom than tliat 
of fighting iHid rapine. 1l is almost needless to say 
that this excuse for slavery is only available in a very 
early state of sociely. A civilized people have far 
other means of imparting civilization to those under 
their influence ; and slavery is, in all its details, so re- 
pugnant to thatgovemmentof law, which is the foun- 
dation of all modern life, and so corropting to tlie mas- 
tcr-class when tliey have once come under civilized 
influences, that its adoption under any circumstances 
whatever in modem society is a relapse into worse 
than barbarism. 

At some period, however, of their history, almost 
every peopk-, now civilized, have consisted, in major- 
ity, of slaves. A people ill that condition require to 
raise them out of it a very different polity from a na- 
tion of savages. If they are enci^etic by nature, and 
especially if there be associated with them in the same 
community an indnstrious class who are neither slaves 
nor slave-owners (as was the case in Greece), they 
need, probably, no more to insure their improvement 
than to make them free; when freed, they may often 
be fil, like Roman freedmen, to be admitted at once 
into the full rights nf citizenship. This, however, is 
not the normal condition of slavery, and is generally 
a sign thnt it is becoming obsolete-. A slave, properly 
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BO called, is a being who Itns not lenmed to help him- 
Bulf. He IS, no doubt, one step in advance of & savage. 
He hns not the first lesson of political society still to 
acquire. He has learned to obey, liut what he obeys 
is only a direct eommand. It i-s the characteristie of 
bom slaves to be incapable of conforming their con- 
duct to a rule or law. Tbey can only do what they 
are ordered, and only when ihey are ordered to do it. 
IF a man whom they fear is etanding over them and 
threateuing them with punishment, thcj- obey; but 
when his back is turned, the work remains undone 
The motive determining them mustnppenl, not to their 
interests, but to their instinct.'^ ; immediate hope or im- 
mediate terror. A despotism which may tame tlie 
savage will, in so far as it is a despotism, only con- 
firm the slaves in their inciipacities. Yet a govern- 
ment under their own control would be entirely un- 
manageable by them, Tlicir improvement can not 
come from themselves, but must be super! ml aced from 
without. The step which they have to take, and their 
only path to improvement, is to be raised from a gov- 
ernment of will to one of law. They have to be 
taught self-government, and this, in its initial stage, 
means the capacity to act on general instructions. 
What they require is not a government of force^ but 
one of guidance. Being, however, in too low a state 
to yield to the guidance of any but those to whom 
they look up as tlic possessors of force, the sort of 
government fittest for iheni is one which possesses 
foree,but seldom uses it; a parental despotism or aris- 
tocracy, resembling the St. Simonian form of social- 
C 
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ism; maintaining a general superintendence over all 
the operations of society, so as to keep before each. 
tlie sense of a present force sufficient to compel bis ' 
obedience to the rule laid down, but which, owing to | 
the impossibility of descending to regulate all the 
minutiae of industry and life, necessarily leaves and 
induces individuals to do much of themselves. This, 
which may be termed the government of leading- 
strings, seems to be the one required to carry such a 
people the most rapidly through the next necessary 
step ill social progress. Such appears to have been 
the idea of the government of the Incos of Peru, and | 
such was that of the Jesuits in Paraguay. I need I 
scarcely remaik that leading-strings are only admia> . 
siblc as a means of gradually training the people to | 
walk alone. 

It would bo out of place to carry the illustration I 
farther. To attempt to investigate what kind of ' 
government is suited to every known state of society I 
would be to compose a treatise, not on representative 
government, but on political science at large. For 
our more limited purpose we borrow from political \ 
philosophy only its general principles. To determine \ 
the form of government most suited to any particular 
people, we must be able, among the defects and short- 
comings which belong to that people, to distinguish ! 
those that are the immediate impediment to progress | 
— to discover what it is which (as it were) stops tha ( 
way. The best government for them is the one which j 
tends most to give them that for want of which they j 

1 not advance, or advance only in a lame and lop- 
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Bided manner. We must not, however, forget the res- 
ervation necessary in all things which have for their 
object improvement or Progress, namely, that in seek- 
ing the good which is needed, no damage, or as little 
OS poasibh', be done to that already possessed. A peo- 
ple of savages should be taught obedience, but not in 
Bnoh a manner as to convert them into a people of 
bUvgs. And (to give the observation a higher gener- 
ality) the form of government which is most effectual 
for carrying a people through the next stage of prog- 
ress will still bo very improper for them if it does 
this in such a manner as to obstruct, or positively un- 
fit them for, the step next beyond. Such cases are 
frequent, and are amung the most melancholy facts in 
history. The Egyptian hierarchy, the pattrnal des- 
potism of China, were very fit instrumcots for carry- 
ing those nations np to the ]K>int of civilization which 
they attained. But, having reached that point, they 
were brought to a permanent halt for want of mental 
liberty and individuality — requisites of improvement 
which the institutions that had carried tliem thus far 
entirely incapacitated them from acquiring — and as 
the institutions did not brenk down and give place 
to others, farther improvement stopped. In contrast 
with these nations, let us fonsider the example of an 
opposite character affonled by another and a compara- 
tively insignificant Oriental people— the Jews. They, 
too, had an absolute monarchy and a hierarchy, and 
iheir organized institutions wi-re as obviously of sac- 
erdotal origiu as those of the Hindoos. These did for 
them what was done for olher Oriental races by their 
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institntions — subdoed them to industrv and order, xsd 
gave tbem a national life. But iteither ilieir kings 
nor their priests ever obtainerl, as in tboee other coan- 
tries, the exclusive moulding of their character. Their 
religion, which enabled persons of genius and a high 
religious tone to be regarded and to regard themselves 
as inspired from heaven, gave existence to an inesti- 
mably precious anorganized iostituiion — the Orfer (if 
it may be so termed) of Prophets. Under the protec- 
tion, generally though not always effectual, of their 
sacred character, the Prophets were a power in the 
nation, often more than a match for kings and priests, 
and kept up, in that little comer of the earth, the an- 
fcigotibm of influences which is the only real secuTTty 
for continued progress. Rehgion, consequently, was 
not there what it has been in so many other places — 
a consecration of all that was once established, and a 
barrier agamst farther iinprovemenL The remark of 
a distinguished Hebrew, M.Salvador, that the Proph- 
ets were, in Church and Stnte, the equivalent of the 
•modern liberty of ihe press, gives a just but not an 
adequate conception of the part fulfilled in itationnl 
and universal history by this great element of Jewish 
life; by means of which, the canon of inspiration nev- 
er being complete, the persons most eminent in genius 
and moral feeling could not only denounce and rep- 
robate, with the direct authority of the Almighty, 
whatever nppeared to them deserving of such treat- 
int, but could give forth better and higher inter- 
[ pretations of the national religion, which thenceforth 
became part of the religion. Accordingly, whoever 
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can divest himself of the lutbit of reading the Bible as 
if it was one book, which until lately was equally in- 
vetemte in Christians and in unbelievers, sees with 
ndmirution the vast interval between the morality and 
religion of the Pentateuch, or even of the hiatorical 
books (the unmistakable work of Hebrew Conserva- 
tives of the sacerdotal onler), and the mondity and 
religion of the prophecies — a distance as wide as be- 
tween these last and the Gospels, Conditions more 
favorable to Progress could not easily exist; accord- 
ingly, the Jews, instead of being stationary like other 
Asiatics, were, next to the Greeks, the most progress- 
ive people of antiquity, and, jointly with them, have 
been the starting-point and main propelling agency 
of modern cultivation. 

It is, tlien, impossible to understand the question of 
the adaptation of forms of government to states of 
society, without taking inlo account not only the next 
step, but all the steps which society has yet to make; 
both those which can be foreseen, and the far wider 
indefinite range which is at present out of sight. It 
follows, that to judge of the merits of forms of gov- 
ernment, an ideal must be constructed of the form of 
government most eligible in itself, that is, which, if 
the necessary conditions existed for giving effect to 
its beneficial tendencies, would, more than all others, 
favor and promote, not some one improvement, but 
all forms and degrees of it. This having been done, 
we must consider what arc the mental conditions of 
nil sorts necesairy to en.ible this government to real- 
ize ila tendencies, .Tiid w!i;it, thoRTore, are the various 
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defects by which a people is made incapable of reap- | 
ing its benefits. It would then be possible to con- 
struct a theorem of the circumstanccB in which that 
form of government may wisely be introduced; and 
also to judge, in cases in which it bad better not bo 
introduced, what inferior forms of }Tolity will beat J 
carry those communities through the intermediata J 
stages which they must traverse before they can I 
come fit for the best form of government. 

Of these inquiries, the last does not concern i 
here, but the first is an essential part of our subject; 1 
for we may, without rashness, at once enunciate i 
proposition, the proofs and illustrations of which will i 
present themselves in the ensuing pngw, that this j 
ideally best form of government will be found in [ 
some one or other variety of the RepreGentatiroJ 
SyBtem. 
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THAT THE IDEALLY BEST FUllM OF GOVEBSMENT 13 
RKl'llESE.NTATlVE GOVERKMENT. 
It hiis long (peiliaps ihrougbout the entire duration 
of Brilisli freedom) been a common form of speech, 
that if a good despot could be insured, despotic mon- 
archy would be tiie best form of government. I look 
upon this as a radical and most pcrnicioua misconcep- 
tion of wliat good government is, which, until it can 
be got rid of, will fatally vitiate all our speculations 
on government. 

The supposition is, that absolute power, in the 
hands of an eminent individual, would insure a vir- 
tuous and intelligent performance of all the duties of 
government Good laws would be esUiblisLed and 
enforced, bad laws would be reformed ; the best men 
would be placed in all situations of trust; justice 
would be as well administered, the publiu burdens 
would be as light and as judiciously imposed, every 
branch of administration would be as purely and aa 
intelligently conducted as the circumstances of the 
country and its degree of intellectual and moral culti- 
vation would admit. I am willing, for the sake of 
the argument, to concede all this, but I must point 
out how great the concession h, how much more >a 
needeiJ to produce even an approximation to these 
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resulu than u conv«ro^ in the simple expressioti, a 
good d<;spol. Their rmiizatioD would in (act ini|Jjr, 
not merely a good monarcbt bat an all-seeiog ooe. 
lie most be at all times iufonned correctly, in consid- 
erable detail, of the conduct and working of every 
branch of administration, in every district of the 
coontrf, and innat be able, in the iwentv-fonr boots 
per day, which are all that is granted to a king as to 
the hambleat laborer, to give an effective share of at- 
tention and superintendence to all parts of this vast 
field ; or he must at least be capable of discerning 
and choosing out, from among the mass of his sub- 
jects, not only a large abundance of honest and able 
men, fit to conduct every branch of public admiuistm- 
tion tinder supervision and control, but also the small 
number of men of eminent virtues and talents who 
can be trusted not only to do without that siipervision, 
but to exercise it themselves over others. So extra- 
ordinary are the faculties and energies require<i for 
peiforming this task in any supportable manner, that 
the good despot whom we are supposing can hardly 
be imagined as consenting to undertake it unless na s 
refuge from intolerable evils, and a transitional prrpa- 
ration for something beyond. Bnt the ailment can 
do without even this immense item in the account 

lUppose the difficulty vanquished. What sbould w« 
have? One man of superhuman mental activity 

mnaging the entire, nffnirs of a mentally passive peo- 
ple. Their passivity is implied in the very idea of 
ibeolute power. The nation as a whole, and every 
individual composing it, are without any potential 
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voice in their own destiny. Tbcy exen;ise no wi!] in 
respect to their collective interests. All is decided 
for them by a will not ibeir own, which it is legally 
a crime for them to disobey. What sort of human 
beings can be formed under such a regimen ? What 
development can either ibcir thinking or their active 
faculties attain under it? On matters of pure theory 
they might perhaps be allowed to speculate, so long 
aa their Bpeculations either did not approach politics, 
or bad not the remotest conncclion with its practice. 
On practical affhira tliey could at most be only suf- 
fered to suggest; and even under the most moderate 
of despots, none but (wrsoos of already admitted or 
reputed superiority could hoiie that their Eugge^tiona 
woulil be known to, much less regarded b}', those 
who had the man-'^^'ement of nfTairs. A person must 
have a very unusual taste for intellectual exercise in 
and for itself who will put himself to the trouble of 
tiought when it is to have no outward effect, or 
qualify himself for functions which he bus no chance 
of being allowed to exercise. The only Ruificicnt in- 
citement to mental exertion, in any but a few minds 
in a genei-utiou, is tiie prospect of some practical use 
to be made of its results. It docs not follow that the 
nation will be wholly destitute of intellectual power. 
The common business of life, which must necessarily 
be performed by each individual or family for them- 
selves, will coll forth sume amount of intelligence and 
practical ability within a certain narrow range of 
ideas. There may be a select class of sarants who 
cultivate scirncc with a view to its physical uses or 
C2 
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fur the [jleasure of the pursuit. There will be & 
bureaucracy, and persons in training for the bureau- , 
cracy, who will be taught at least some empirical I 
maxims of government and public administration, l 
There may be, and often has been, a Bystematio or- 
ganization of the best mental power in the country 
in some special direction (commonly military) to pro- 
mote ihe grandeur of the despot. But the public at 
large remain without information and without interest 
on all the greater matters of practice ; or, if they have 
any knowledge of thera, it is but a dikttante knowl- 
edge, like that which people have of the mechanical 
arts who have never handled a too]. Nor is it only 
in their intelligence that they suffer. Their moral 
capacities are equally stunted. Wherever the sphere 
of action of human beings is artificially circumscribed, 
their sentiments are narrowed and dwarfed in the 
same proportion. The food of feeling is action ; even 
domestic affection lives upon voluntary good offices. 
Let a person have nothing to do for his country, and 
he will not care for it. It has been said of old that 
in a despotism there is at most but one patriot, the 
despot himself; and the saying restd on a just appre- 
ciation of the effects of absolute subjection even to a 
good and wise master. Religion remains; and here, 
at least, it may be thought, is an agency that may be 
relied on for lifting men's eyes and minds above the 
|.4ust at their feet. Bat religion, even supposing it 
■to escape perversion for the purposes of despotism, 
ea in these circumstances to be a social concern, 
InDd narrows into a personal affair between au iudi- 
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Tidual and h'm Miiker, in wLich the issoe at stake is 
but hia private salvation. Religion in this shape is 
quite consistent with the most selfish and contracted 
egoism, and identifies the votary as little in 
with the rest of bis kind as sensuality itself. 

A good despotism means a government in which, 
so far as depends on the despot, there is no poative 
oppression by officers of state, but in which all the 
collective interests of the people are managed for 
them, all the thinking that has relation to collective 
interests done for them, and in which their minds are 
formed by, and consenting to, this abdication of their 
own energies. Leaving things to the government, 
like leaving them to Providence, is synonj-mous with 
caring nothing about them, and accepting their results, 
when disagreeable, as visitations of Nature. With 
the e.^iception, therefore, of a few studious men who 
take an intellectual interest in speculation for its own 
sake, the intelligence and sentiments of the whole 
people are given up to the materia! interests, and 
when these are provided for, to the amusement and 
ornamentation of private life. But to say this is to 
say, if the whole testimony of history is worth any 
thing, that the era of national decline has arrived; 
that is, if the nation had ever attained any thing to 
decline from. If it has never risen above the condi- 
tion of an Oriental people, in that condition it con- 
tinues to stagnate ; but if, like Greece or Rome, it had 
realizetl any thing higher, through the energy, patriot- 
ism, and enlargement of mind, which, as national qual. 
ities, are the fruiis solely of freedom, it relapses in a 
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few generations into the Oriental stale. And that 
slate Joes wi niuan etupid trnnquilliiy, with secsirity 
against change for the worse ; it ofteo means being 
overnin, conquered, and reduced to domestic slavery 
either by a stronger despot, or by the aearcat barba- 
rous people who retain along with their savnge rode- 
nesa the energies of freedom. 

Such are not merely the natural tcndcncios, but 
the inherent necessities of despotic goveniinent, from 
which there is no outlet, unless in so far as the des- 
potism cimscDts not to be despotism ; in so fur as the 
supposed good despot abalains from exercising his 
power, and, though holding it in reserve, allows the 
general business of government to go on as if the peo- 
ple really governed themselves. However little prob- I 
able it may be, we may iimigine a despot observing 
many of the rules and restraint3 of constitutional gov- 
ernment. He might allow such freedom of the press 
and of discussion as would enable a public opinion to 
form and express itself on national affairs. He might 
suffer local interests to be managed, without the inter- 
ference of authority, by the people themselves. He , 
might even surround himself with a council or coun- 
cils of government, freely chosen by the whole or some 
portion of the nation, retaining in his own hands the 
power of taxation, and the supreme legislative as well 
as executive authority. Were he to act thus, and so 
far abdicate as a despot, he would do away with a con- 
siderable part of the evils characteristic of despotism. 
Political iietivity and capnciiy fiir public aflairs would 
no longi^r be prevented from growing up iij the body 
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of tbe nation, and a public ^.ipiiiion would form itBeU^ 
not tbc mere eclio of the government. But such im- 
pmvement would be the beginning of new difficulties. 
This public opinion, independent of the monarches dic- 
tation, mnst be either with bini or ngainst bim ; if not 
the one, it will be iho other. All governments must 
displense niany persons, niid these having now ix^dar 
organs, and being able to express their sentiments, 
opinions lid verse to the measures of government would 
ol\en be expressed. Whal is the monarch to do when 
these unfavorable opinions li!ipi>en to be in the majm- 
iiy? Is he to alter his course? Ls be to defer to iho 
notion ? If so, be is no longer a despot, but a consti- 
tutional king; an organ or firet minister of the peo- 
ple, distinguished only by being irremovable. If not, 
he must either put down opposition by Lis despotic 
power, or there will arise a permanent antagonism be- 
tween the people and one man, which can Lave but 
one possible ending. Not even a religious piinciple 
of passive obedience and "right divine"' would long 
ward off the natural consequences of such a position. 
The monarch would have to succumb, and conform to 
the conditions of constitutional royalty, or give place 
to some one who would. Tbe despotism, being thus 
chiefly nominal, would possess few of the advantages 
supposed to belong to absolute monarchy, while it 
would realize in a very imperfect degree those of a 
free government, since, however great an amount of 
liberty the citizens might practically enjoy, they could 
never forget that they held it on sufferance, and by a 
concession whieli, under thi? existing constitution of 
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the stite,miglit at any moment te resumed; that they 1 
■were legally slaves, though of a prudent or indulgent 
master. 

It is not much to be wondered at if impatient or dis- 
appointed reformers, groaning under the impedimenta 
opposed to the most salutary public im]>rovements by 
the ignorance, the indifferenee, the untractableness,the 
perverse obstinacy of a people, and the corrupt com- 
binations of selfish private interests, armed with the i 
powerful weapons afforded by free institiitions, should 
at times sigh for a strong hand to bear down nil these 
obstacles, and compel a recalcitrant people to bo hctr j 
ter governed. But (sotting aside the fact that for one 
despot who now and then reforms an abuse, there are | 
ninety-nine who do nothing but create them) those 
who look in any sueli direction for the realization of 
their hopes leave out of the idea of good government 
its principal element, the improvement of the people 
themselves. One of the benefits of freedom is that un- 
der it the ruler can not pass by the people's minds, 
and amend their uffairs for them without amending ] 
ihem. If it were possible for a people to be well gov- 
erned in spite of tliecnselves, their good government 
would last no longer than the freedom of a people | 
usually lasts who have been liberated by foreign arms 
without tbeir own co-operation. It is true, a despot 
may educate the people, and to do so really would be 
the best apology for his despotism. But any educa- 
tion which aims at making human beings other than 
machines, in the long run makes them claim to have 
the control of their own actions. The leaders of French 
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philosophy in the eighteenth century had been edu- 
cated by the JfsuiLs. Even Jesuit edacation, it seems, 
was sutBclenlly real to call forth the appetite for free- 
dom. Whatever invigorates the faculties, in however 
Email a measure, creates an increased desire for their 
more unimjieded exercise; and a popular education 
is a failure if it educates the people for any state but 
that which it will certainly induce them to desire, and 
most probably to demand. 

I nm far from condemning, in cases of extreme exi- 
gency, the assumption of absolute power in the form 
of a temporary dictatorship. Free nations have, in 
times of old, conferred such power by their own choice, 
as a necessary medicine for diseases of the body poli- 
tic which could not be got rid of by leas violent means. 
But its acceptance, even for a time strictly limited, 
can only be excused, if, like Solon or Pittacus, the dic- 
tator employs tbe whole power be assumes in remov- 
ing the obstacles which debar the nation from the en- 
joyment of freedom. A good despotism is an alto- 
gether false ideal, which practically (except aa a means 
to some temporary purpose) becomes tbe most seuse- 
lesa and dangerous of chimeras. Evil for evil, a good 
despotism, in a country at all advanced in civilization, 
is more noxious than a bad one, for it is far more re- 
laxing and enervating to the thoughts, feelings, and 
enei^es of the people. Tbe despotism of Augustus 
prepared the Romans for Tiberius. If tbe wbole tone 
of their character had not firet been prostrated by near- 
ly two generations of that mild slavery, they would 
probably have had spirit enough left to rebel against 
the more odious one. 
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There is no difficulty in allowing tlint the idealljr 
best furm of government is that in whicli the sover- 
eignly, or supreme controlling power in tbe last re- 
sort, is vested in the entire nggregate of the com- 
munity, every citizen not only having a voice in the 
exercise of that ultimate sovereignty, but being, at 
least occasionally, called on to take an actual p^rt in 
the government by the personal discharge of some 
public function, local or general. 

To test this proposition, it has to be examineil in 
reference to the two branches into whieh, as pointed 
out in the last chapter, the inquiry into the gootiness 
of a government conveniently divides itself, namely, 
how far it promotes the good management of the 
affairs of society by means of the existing faculties, 
moral, intellectual, and active, of its various member?, 
and what is itit effect in improving or deteriorating 
those faculties. 

The ideally best form of government, it is scarcely 
necessary to say, docs not mean one which is prac- 
ticable or eligible in all stntes of civilization, but the 
one which, in the circumstances in whieh it is prac- 
ticable and eligible, is attended with the greatest 
amount of beneficial eonsequenecs, immediate and 
prospective. A completely popular government is 
the only polity whieh can make out any claim to this 
character. It is pre-eminent in both the departments 
between which the excellence of a political Constitu- 
tion is divided. It is both more favorable to present 
Rood government, and promotes a better and higher 
fimn of national character than any other polity what- 
SiX'Vcr. 
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Its saperiority in reference to present well-being 
Tests upon two principlep, of as universal truth and 
applicnbility as any general propositions whict can 
be laiii down respecting b»man afiairs. The firat ip, 
that the rights and interests of every or any person 
are only secure from being disregarded when the per- 
son interested is himself able, and habitually disposed 
to stand up for them. The second is, that the gen- 
eral prosperity attains a greater height, and is more 
widely diffused, in proportion to the amount and va- 
riety iif the personal energies enlisted in promoting it. 

I'ulting these two propositions into a shape more 
special to their present application — human beings are 
only secure from evil at the handa of others in pro- 
portion as they have the power of being, and are self- 
proUcliiiff; and they only achieve a high degree of 
success in their struggle with Nature in proportion 
D8 they are self-rfepentfrnt, relying on what they them- 
selves can do, either separately or in concert, rather 
than on what others do for them. 

The former proposition — that each is the ocly safe 
guanlian of his own rights and interests — is one of 
those elementary maxims of pnidence whicb every 
person capable of conducting his own aifairs iirplicitly 
acts upon wherever he himself is interested. Many, 
indeed, have a great dislike to it as a political doc- 
trine, and are fond of holding it up to oblocjuy as a 
doctrino of universal selfishness. To which we may 
answer, that whenever it ceases to be true that man- 
kind, as a rule, prefer themselves to others, and those 
nearest to them to those more remote, from that mo- 
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ment Communism is not only practicable, bat the only 
defensible form of society, and will, when that time 
arrives, be assuredly carried into effect. For my own 
part, not believing in universal selfishness, I have no 
difficulty in admitting that Communism would even 
now be practicable among the elile of manlcind, and 
may become so amoDg the rest. But as this opinion 
is any thing but popular with those defenders of ex- 
isting institutions wlio i5nd fault with the doctrine of 
the general predominance of self-interest, I am inclined 
to think they do in reality believe that most men con- 
sider themselves before other people. It is not, how- 
ever, necessary to afRrm even thus much in order to 
support the claim of all to participate in the sovereign 
power. We need not supjjose that when power re- 
sides in an exclusive class, that class will knowingly 
and deliberately sacrifice the other classes to them- 
eelves: it suffices that, in the absence of its natursl 
defenders, the interest of the excluded is always in 
danger of being overlooked ; and, when looked at, is 
seen with very different eyes from those of the per- 
sons whom it directly concerns. In this country, for 
example, what are called the working-classes may be 
considered as excluded from all direct participation in 
the government. I do not believe that the classes 
who do participate in it have in general any intention 
of sacrificing the working classes to ibemselves. They 
s had that intention ; witness the persevering at 
inpt£ eo long made to keep down wages by law. 
But in the present day, their ordinary dis])osition i 
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sscriBces, espedal] V of ibeir pecuniary interest, fur the 
benefit of iLe vorkiDg cUsses, and err r&tber hy loo 
lavisb and indischmiiiatiDg benefcenoe ; nor do I be- 
lieve that aojr nilets in history have been actuated by - 
a. more sbcere desire to do their duty toward the 
poorer portion of tbeir coQQtrftnen. Yet does Par- 
liament, or almoet any of the members composing it, 
ever for an instant look at any question wiib the eyes 
of a working man ? Wheo a subject arises in which 
the laborers as such have an interest, is it regarded 
from any point of view but that of the employers of 
labor? I do not say that the working men's view 
of tbese questions is in general nearer to truth than 
the other, but it is sometiraes quite as nenr; and iu 
any case it ought to be respectfully listened to, instead 
of being, as it is, not merely turned away from, but 
ignored. On the question of &trike5,for instance, itis 
donblful if there is so much as one among the leading 
members of either House who is not firmly convinced 
that the reason of the matter is unqualifiedly on the 
eide of the masters, and that the men's view of it is 
simply absurd. Those who have studied the ques- 
tion know well how far this is from being the case, 
and in how different, and how infinitely less super- 
ficial a manner the point would have to be argued if 
the classes who strike were able to make themselves 
heard in Parliament. 

It is an inherent condition of human nffnirs that no 
intention, however sincere, of protecting the interests 
of others can make it safe or salutary to tie up their 
own hnnil.^. Still more obviously true is it that by 



their own liaiida only can any positive and durable' | 
improvement of their circumsUinces in life be worked 
out. Through the joint inflaenije of these two princi- 
ples, all free communities have both been more exempt 
from aociiil injustice and crime, and have attained 
more brilliant prosperity than any others, or than they 
themsi'lves after they lost their freedom. Contrast the 
free slates of the world, while their freedom lasted, 
with the contemporary subjects of monarchical or oli- 
garciiical despotism: the Greek cities with the Per- 
sian satrapies; the Italian republics, and the free 
towns (if Flanders and Germany, with the fcndal 
monai-cliies of Europe; Switzerland, Holland, and 
England with Austria or ante-revolutionary France. 
Their superior prosperity wns too obvious ever to 
have l>cen gainsayed; while their superiority in good 
government and social relations is proved by the pros- 
perity, and is manifest besides in every page of hia- 
tOTy. If we compare, not one age with another, but- • 
the different governments which coexisted in the sani» | 
age, no amount of disorder which exaggeration itself 
can pretend to have existed amid the pubiicily of the 
free states can be compared for a moment with the 
contemptuous trampling upon the mass of the people ( 
which pervaded the whole life of the monarchienl 
countrieR, or the disgusting individual tyranny which 
was of more than daily occurrence under the systems < 
of plunder which they called fiscal nrnnigenienls, and j 
in the secrecy of their frightful courts nf justice. 

It must bo acknowledged that the benefits of free* ' 
dom, so far as they have hitherto been enjoyed, were 
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obtained by the evtension of Us privileges to a part 
only of the community, and that a government in 
wbicb they are extended impartially to all is a desid- 
eratum still unrealized. Bui, though ever\' approach 
to this lias an independent value, and in many casea 
moreth:in an approach could not, in the existing stale 
of general improvement, b*; made, the participation of 
all in thtse bcnelSla is the ideally perfect conception 
of free governnienr. In proportion as any, no mailer 
who, are excluded fmrn it, the intea«ts of the ex- 
cluded are left without the guaranty accorded to the 
rest, and they thentselvcs liave less Ecope and encour- 
agement than they might otherwiee have to that ex- 
ertion of their energies for the good of themselves 
and of the community to which the general prosperi- 
ty is always proportioned. 

Thus stands the case na regards present well-being 
— the good manngemenl of the affuii-s of the exiHting 
generation. If we now ptiss to the influence of the 
form of government upon character, we shjiU find thi^ 
wiperiorily of impiihir government over every other 
to be, if jxissible, still more decided and indisputable. 

This qnestion really depeuds upon a still more fun- 
damental one, viz., which of two common types of 
character, for the general good of Imniimity, it is most 
desirable should predominnte — tin' ; i-tive or the pass- 
ive type; that which struggles against evils, or that 
which endures them^ that which bends to circum- 
stances, or that which endeavors to bend circiini- 
Btanceii to itself. 

The commonphices of moralists and the general 
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aympatbica of luiiiikind are in favor of the pass 
type. Energetic characters may be admired, but the 
acquiescent and submissive are those which most men 
personally prefer. The passivenesa of our neighbors 
increases our own sense of security, and plays into thw 
bands of our willfulness. Passive characters, if we do 
not happen to need their activity, seem an obetruction 
the less in our own path, A contented character is 
not a dangerous rival, Yet nothing is more certain 
than that improvement in human affairs is wholly the 
work of the uncontented characters; and, moreover, 
that it is much easier for an active mind to acquire 
the virtues of patience, than for a passive one to as- ! 
Bume those of energy. 

Of the three varieties of mental excellence, intel- 
lectual, practical, and moral, there never could be any 
doubt, in regard to the first two, which side had the 
advantage. All intellectual superiority is the fruit of 
active effort. Enterprise, the desire to keep moving, 
to be trying and accomplishing new things for our 
own benefit or that of others, is the parent even of 
speculative, and much more of practical talent. The 
intellectual culture compatible with the other type is 
of that feeble and vague description which Iwlongs to I 
a. mind that stops at amusement or at simple contem- 
plation. The test of real and vigorous thinking, the ' 
thinking which ascertains truths instead of dreaming 
dreams, is successful npplication to practice. Where 
that purpose docs not exist, to give definiteness, pre- 
cision, and an intelligible meaning to thought, it gen- 
erates nothing better than the mystical metaphysics 
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of llie Pytliagoreaiis or the VcJs. With respect to 
pHLCtical iinprovement, the case ia still more evideiit. 
The character which improves human hfe is thai 
which struggles with natural powers and tendencies, 
not that which gives way to them. The self-benefit- 
ing qualities are all on the side of the active and en- 
ergetic character, and the habits and conduct which 
promote the advantage of each individual member of 
the community must be at least a part of those which 
conduce moat in the end to the advancement of the 
community as a whole. 

But, on the point of moral preferability, there seems 
at first sight to be room for doubt. I am not referring 
to the religious feeling which has so generally existed 
in favor of the inactive cliaracter, as being more in 
harmony with the submission due to the divine will. 
Christianity, as well aa other religions, has fostered this 
seutiment : but it is the prerogative of Christianity, as 
regards this and many other perversions, that it is 
able to throw them off. Abstractedly from religious 
considerations, a passive character, which yields to 
obstacles instead of striving to overcome them, may 
not indeed be very useful to others, no more than to 
itself, but it might be expected to be at least inoffen- 
sive. Contentment is always counted among the 
moral virtues, Bnt it is a complete error to suppose 
that contentment is neeessariiy or nalurQlly attendant 
on passivity of character; and unless it is, the moral 
consequences are mischievous. Where there exists a 
desire for advantages not possessed, the mind which 
does not potentially possess them by means of its own 
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energies is apt to look with liatrcd and malice on those t 
who do. The person bestirring himseli' with hopeful ) 
prospects to inipi-ovc bis circamstances is the one wbo' J 
feels good-will toward others engaged in, or who haw I 
succeeded in ihc s;iiue pursuit. And where the m^l 
jority are so engaged, those who do not nttain the 1 
object have hnd the tone given to their feelings by the j 
general habit of the country, and ascribe tlnir failure ', 
to want of effort or opixirtonity, or to their personal j 
ill lock. But thoBc who, while desiring wliat otherB I 
possess, put no energy into striving for it, are either ] 
incessantly gniniljiing that fortune does not do for I 
them what they do not attempt lo do for themselves 
or overflowing with envy and ill-will towartl thooe,, 
who possess what they would like to have. 

In proportion as success in life is seen or believed ■ 
to be the fruit of fatality or accident and not of cxe^ , 
tion, in that same ratio does envy develop it-self 08 i 
point of national ciiaracter. The most envious of nil 
mankind are the Oriental;*. In Oriental moralists, in 
Oriental tales, the envious man is markedly promi- 
nent. In real life, he is the terror of all who posi 
any thing desirable, be it a palace, a handsome child, I 
or even good health and spirits: the supposed effeet'i 
of his mere look constitutcBlhe all-pervading supersti- 
tion of the evil eye. Next to Orientals in envy, (is ia . 
inactivity, are some of the Southern Europeans. The ' 
Spaniards pursued all their great men with it, embit- 
tered their lives, and generally succeeded in putting 
un early stop tn their successes.* AVitli the French, 

* I limit tlic expression ro pnsi lime, berniin I uoulJ sny nothing 
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who are eBsentially a Southern people, the double ed- 
iicatiou of despotism and C:itholicirim has, in spite of 
their impulsive temperameiit, made submission and 
enduraiK^j the common character of the people, and 
their most received notion of wisdom and excellence; 
and if envy of one another, and of all superiority, is 
not more rife among them than it is, the circumatance 
must be osenbiid t<> the many valuable counteracting 
elements in the French character, and most of all to 
the great individual energy which, though less per- 
sistent and more intermittent than in the self-helping 
and struggling Anglo-Saxons, lias ncvertbefess mani- 
fested itself among the French in nearly every direc- 
tion in which the operation of their institutions has 
been favorable to it. 

There are, no doubt, in all countries, really content- 
ed characters, who not merely do not seek, but do not 
desire what they do not already possess, and these nat- 
urally bear no ill-will toward such as have apparent- 
ly a more favored lot. But the great mass of seem- 
ing contentment is real discontent, combined with in- 
dolence or self-indulgence, which, while taking no le- 
gitimate means of raising itself, delights in bringing 
others down to its own level. And if we look nar- 
rowly even at the cases of innocent contentment, we 
perceive that they only win our admiration when the 
dcroj^huy of a great, nnil now nt liut k frcF people, ^vho Hrc entering; 
into iho general moremcnl of Earopean progrcBS with a vigor which 
Uitt fuir to miike up rapidly (lie (^nund the; hare IobI. No one can 
duubc what Spunidh intellect atid c-nerg]' nre cnpnblo of; and their 
&>ilu at a people are chiefly those for which freedom and inclastrial 
•nlor KB a real speciflc. 

D 
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indifference is solely to improvement in outward aifi 
cumatances, and there is a striving for perpetual ad- 
vancement in spiritual worth, or at least a disinterest- 
ed zeal to benefit others. The contented man, or the 
contented family, who have no ambition to make any 
one else happier, to promote the good of their coun- 
try or their neighborhood, or to improve themselves in 
moral excellence, excite in us neillier admiration nor 
approval. We rightly ascribe this sort of content- 
ment to mere unmanliness and want of spirit. The 
content which we approve is an ability lo do cheer- 
fully without what can not be hod, a Just appreciation 
of the comparative value of different objects of desire^ 
and a willing renunciation of tlie leas when hicompati- 
ble with the greater. These, however, are excellencea 
more natural to the character, in proporiiou as it ia 
actively engaged in the attempt to improve its own 
or some other lot. lie who is continually measuring 
his energy against difficulties, learns what are the dif- 
ficulties insuperable to him, and what are those which, 
lliougli he might overcome, the success ia not worth 
the cost He whose thoughts and activities are all 
needed for, and habitually employed in, practicable 
and useful enterprises, is the person of all othere least 
likely to let his mind dwell with brooding discontent 
upon things either not worth attaining, or which are 
not so to him. Thus the active, self-helping charac- 
ter is not only intrinsically the best, but is the likeli- 
est to acquire all that is really excellent or desirable 
in the opposite type. 

The striving, go-ahead character of England and 
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the United Slates is only a fit subject of disapproving 
criticism on nccount of the very secondary objecta on 
which it commonly expends its strength. In itself it 
is the foundation of the best hopes for the general im- 
provement of mankind. It has been acutely remark- 
ed, that whenever any thing goes amiss, the habitual 
impulse of French people is to say, " II faut de la pa- 
tience;" and of English people, "What a shame!" 
The people who think it a shame when any thing 
goes wrong — who rush to the conclusion that the evil 
could and ought to have been prevented, are those 
who, in the long run, do most to make the world bet- 
ter. If the desires arc low placed, if tbey extend to 
little beyond physical comfort and the show of riches, 
the immediate results of the energy will not be much 
more than the continual extension of man's power 
over material objects; but even this makes room, and 
prepares the mechanical appliajices for the greatest 
intellectual and social achievements; and while the 
energy is there, some persons will apply it, and it will 
be applied more and more, to the perfecting, not of 
outward circumstance's alone, but of man's inward na- 
ture. Inactivity, unaspiringncss, absence of desire, is 
a more fatal hinderance to improvement than any mis- 
direction of energy, and is that through which alone, 
when existing in the mass, any very formidable mis- 
direction by an energetic few becomes possible. It is 
thin, mainly, which retains in a savage or semi-savage 
state the great majority of the human race. 

Now there can be no kind of doubt that the passive 
type of ciiaracUir is favored by the government of 
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one or a few, and the active self-helping type I 
of the many. Irresponsible lulers need the quies- 
cence of the ruled more than they need any activity 
but that which they can conapel. Submiasiveness to 
the prescriptions of men as necessities of nature ia the 
lesson inculcated by all governments upon those who 
are wholly without participation in them. The will 
of superiors, and the law as the will of superiore, must 
be passively yielded to. But no men are mere in- 
struments or materials in the hands of their rulers 
who have will, or spirit, or a spring of internal activ- 
ity in the rest of their proceedings, and any manifest- 
ation of these qualities, instead of receiving encour- 
agement from despots, has to get itself forgiven by 
them. Even when irresponsible rulers are not suffi- 
ciently conscious of danger from the mental activity 
of their subjects to be desirous of repressing it, the 
position itself is a repression. Endeavor is even more 
effectually restrained by the certainty of Us impo- 
tence than by any positive discouragement. Between 
subjection to the will of others and the virtues of self- 
help and self-govcnnncnt there is a natural incompati- 
bility. This is more or less complete according as the 
bondage is strained or relaxed. Rulers differ very 
much in the length to which they carry the control 
of the free agency of their subjects, or the suppression 
of it by managing their business for them, ■ But the 
fference is in degree, not in principle; and the best 
ipots often go the greatest lengths in chaining up 
ifl free agency of their subjects. A bad despot, when 
is own personnl indulgences have been provided for. 
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may soinetiniea be willing to ]et the people aloue; 
but n goiMl despot iQsist^ oit doing them good by ma- 
king tlicm do their own business in a. better way than 
they tbeniselves know of. The regulations which re- 
stricted to fixed processes all the leading branches of 
French manufactures were the work of the great Col- 
bert. 

Very different is the slate of the human faculties 
where a human being feels himself under no other 
external restraint than the necessities of nature, or 
mandates of society which be has bis share in impo- 
wng, and which it is open to him, if he thinks them 
wrong, publicly to dissent from, and exert himself 
actively to get altered. No doubt, under a govern- 
ment partially popular, this freedom may be exercised 
even by those who are not partakers in the full privi- 
leges of citizenship; but it is a great additional stim- 
ulus to any one's self-help niid self-reliance when be 
starts from an even ground, and has not to feel that 
liis success depends on the impression he can make 
upon the sentiments and dispositions of a body of 
whom he is not one. It is a great discouragement to 
.m individual, and a still greater one to a class, to bo 
left, out of the constitution; to be reduced to plead 
frnm outside the door to the arbiters of their destiny, 
not taken into the consultation within. The maxi- 
mum of the invigorating effect of freedom upon the 
character is only obtained when the person acted on 
either is, or is looking forward to become, a citizen 
as fnllv privileged as any other, "What is still more 
inipnririiil than even tliii* ninller of feeling is the prac- 
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tical discipline which the character obtains from the 
occasional demand made upon the citizens to exercise, 
for a time and in their turn, some social fuaciiyn. It 
is not sufficiently considered how little there is in 
most men's ordinary life to give any largeness either 
to their conceptions or to their stnliinents. Their 
work is a routine ; not a labor of love, but of self-in- 
terest in the most elementary form, the snlisfaetion of 
daily wants; neither the thing done, nor the jirocess 
of doing it, introduces the mind to thoughts or feel- 
ings extending beyond individuals; if inntruetive 
books are within their reach, there is no stimulus to 
read them; and, in most cases, the individual has no 
nccesa to any person of cultivation much Riiperior to 
his own. Giving him something to do for llie jmblio 
supplies, in a measure, all these deficiencies. If cir- 
cumstances allow the amount of public duty assigned 
him to be considerable, it makes him tin educated 
man. Notwithstanding the defects of the social sys- 
tem and moral ideas of antiquity, the practice of the 
dicastery and the ecclesia raist^d the intellectual stand- 
artl of an average Athenian citizen far beyond any 
thing of which there is yet an example in any other 
mass of men, ancient or modern. The proofs of this 
are apparent in every page of our great historian of 
Greece; but we need scarcely look farther than to 
the high quality of the addresses which their great 
orators deemed best calculated to act with effect on 
their understanding and will, A benefit of the same 
kind, though far leas in degree, i.s produced on En- 
i^ishnii'n of the lower middle t-la.ss by their liability 
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to be plaec<l on juries ami to Rcrxe parisli offices, 
wliioh, ihough it "It-ff not otvur to so idud}', nor is 
BO continuous, nor introduRee thcra to so great a vari- 
ety of elevateil consiik-nilions as to admit of compari- 
Bon witb the public tilucation wliicb every citizen of 
Athens obtained from her democratic institutionii, 
makcH tlicm ncveitbeless very different beings, ia 
rsinge of idtraa and development of faculties, from 
tbose w!u) have done nothing in their lives but drive 
a qnill, or sell gootls over & counter. Still more salu- 
tary is the moral part of the instruction afforded by 
the partioipntiou of the privaic citizen, if even rarely, 
in public funutions. He is called upon, while ao en- 
gaged, to weigh inlcrrsla nol his own; to be guided, 
in case orcoiitliuiiu^ cluinis, by another rule than Lis 
privr.ti" p:irliali(ies; to apply, at every turn, principles 
and ni,i.\iins which have for their reason of exi^iteiice 
the geoend good; and he usunlly fliids associated 
with him in the sainc work minds more familiarized 
than Lis own witb these ideas and operations, whose 
study it will be to supply reasons to his understand- 
ing, and slimulation to Lis feeling for the general 
good. He is made to feci himself one of ihe public, 
and whatever is their interest to be his interest. 
Where this school of public spirit does not exist, 
scarcely any sense is entertiiined that private persons, 
in no eminent social situation, owe any duties to soci- 
ety except to obey the laws and submit to the gov- 
ernment. There is no unselfish sentiment of identifi- 
cation with the public. Evory thought and feeling, 
either of interest or of duty, is absorbed in the iudi 
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vidual and in the family. The man never thinks of ] 
any collective interest, ol aoy objects to be pursued \ 
jointly with others, but only in cumpetuion with J 
them, and in some measure at their expense. A . 
neighbor, not being an ally or an associate, since he ■ 
is never engaged in any common undertaking for the 
joint benefit, is therefore only a rival. Thus even 
private morality suffers, while public is actually ex- 
tinct. Were this the universiil and only possible 
state of things, the utmost aspirations of the lawgiver 
or the moralist could only stretch to making the bulk 
of the community a flock of sheep innocently nibbling 
the grass side by side. 

From these accumulated considerations, it is evi- 
dent that the only government which can fully satisfy 
all the exigencies of the social state is one in which 
the whole people participate; that any participation, 
even in the smallest public function, is useful ; that 
the participation should every where be as great as 
the general degree of improvement of the community 
will allow; and that nothing less can be ultimately 
desirable than the admission of all to a share in the 
sovereign power of the state. But since all can not, 
in a community exceeding a single small lown, par- 
ticipate jwrsonally in any but some very minor poi^ 
tions of the public busine-iw, it follows that the ideal 
type of a peiiect government must be represeDtative. 
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CHAPTER rv. 

USDER WHAT SOCIAL COSWTIOSS REPKESENTATIVE 
GOVEENMEXT IS ISAFPLICABLE. 

We have recognized in rcpresenUitive governinciit 
the ideal type of ihc nn>st perfect polity for which, in 
coDsequeuco, any portion of mankind are better adapt- 
ed in proportion to their degree of general improve- 
ment As tbey range lower and lower in develop- 
ment, that form of government will be, generally 
speaking, less suitable to them, though this is not 
true universally; for the adnptaiion of a people to 
representative government does not depend so much 
upon the place they occupy in the general scale of 
humanity as upon the degree in which they possess 
oerlain special requisites ; requisites, however, so 
closely connected with their degree of general ad- 
vancement, that any variation between the two is 
rather the exception than the rule. Let us examiue 
at what point in the descending series representative 
government ceases altogether to be admissible, either 
through its own unfitness or the superior fitness of 
some other regimen. 

First, then, representative, like any other govern- 
ment, must be unsuitable in any case in which it can 
not permanently subsist — i.e., in which it does not 
fulfill the three fundamental conditions enumerated 
D2 



in the first chapter. These were, 1. That the people I 
ahould be willing to receive it, 2. That they should 
be willing and able to do what is necessary for its 
preservation. 3. That they should be willing ; 
able to fulfill the diilics and discharge the functions 
which it imposes on thera. 

The willingness of the people to accept representft- 
tive government only becomes a practical question 
when an enlightened ruler, or a foreign nation or na- 
tions who have gained power over the country, are 
disposed to offer it the boon. To individual reform- 
ers the question is almost irrelevant, since, if no other' I 
objection can be made to their enterprise than that I 
the opinion of the nation is not yet on their side, they 1 
have the ready and proper answer, that to bring it 1 
over to their side is the very end they aim aL When 
opinion is really adverse, its hostility is usually to the 
fact of change rather than to repi-eseutative govern- 
ment in itself. The contrary case is not indeed unex- 
ampled ; there has sometimes been a religious repug- 
nance to any limitation of the power of a particular 
line of rulers; but, in general, the doctrine of passive 
obedience meant only submission to the will of the 
powers that be, whether monarchical or popular. In 
any case in which the attempt to introduce represent- i 
alive government is at all likely to be made, indiffer- 
ence to it, and inability to understand its processes I 
and requirements, rather than positive opposition, are i 
the obstacles to be expected. These, however, are as j 
fatal, and may be aa hard to be got rid of as actual. I 
aversion ; it being easier, in most cases, to change tW I 







direction of an active feeling than to create one in a 
state previously passive. \\'(if'ii a people have no 
sufficient value for, ami attacliinent to, a representa- 
tive constitution, they have next to no chance of re- 
taining it. In every country, the executive is tlie 
branch of the government which wHelda the immediate 
power, and is in direct contact with the public ; to it, 
principally, the hopes and fears of individuals are di- 
rected, and by it both the benefits, and the terrors, and 
prestige of government are mainly represented to the 
public ^e. Unless, therefore, the authorities whose 
office it is to check the executive are backed by an 
effective opinion and feeling in the country, the ex- 
ecalivc has always the means of setting them aside 
or compelling them to subservience, and is sure to be 
well supported in doing so. Representative institu- 
tions necessarily depend for permanence upon the 
readiness of the people to fight for them in case of 
their being endangered. If too little valued for this, 
they seldom obtain a footing at all, and if they do, 
are .ilmost sure to be overthrown as soon ns the head 
of the government, or any parly leader who can mus- 
ter force for a coup de mni'n, is willing to run some 
small risk for absolute power. 

These considerations relate to the two first causes 
of failure in a representative government. The third 
is when the people want either the will or the capac- 
ity to fulfill the part which belongs to them in a rep 
resentative constitution. When nobody, or only some 
small fraction, feels the degree of interest in the gen- 
eral affairs of the state necessary to the formation of 
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a public opinion, the electors will seldom make any 
use of the right of the suffrage but to serve their 
pnvate interest, or the interest of their locality, or of 
some one with whom they are connected as adherents 
or dependents. The small class who, in this state of 
public feeling, gain the command of the representa- 
tive body, for the moat part use it solely as a means of 
seeking their fortune. If the fexeculive is weak, the 
country is distracted by mere struggles for place ; if 
strong, it makes itself despotic, at the cheap price of 
appeasing the representatives, or such of them as ara 
capable of giving trouble, by a share of the spoil ; nnd 
the only fruit produced by national representation is, 
that in addition to those who really govern, there ia 
an assembly quartered on the public, .-md no abuse in 
which a portion of the assembly are interested is at all 
likely to be removed. When, however, the evil stops 
here, the price may be worth paying for the publicity 
and discussion which, though not an invariable, are a 
natural accumpaniment of any, even nominal, repre- 
sentation. In the modern kingdom of Greece, for ex- 
ample, it can hardly be doubled that ihe place-hunt- 
ers who chiefly compose the representative assembly, 
though they contribute little or nothing directly to 
good government, nor even much temper the arbitrary 
power of the executive, yet keep up the idea of pop- 
ular right.", nnil conduce greatly to the real liberty of 
the press which exists in that country. This benefit, 
however, is entirely dependent on the coexistence 
with the popular body of an hereditary king. If, in- 
stead of struggling for the liivoia uf Uiu chief ruler, 
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tbese selfish an J sordid factions struggled for the chief 
place itself, they would certainly, as in Spanish Amer- 
ica, keep the country in a slate of chronic revolution 
and civil war. A despotism, not even legal, but of 
illegal violence, would be alternately exercisttl by a 
succession of political adventurere, and the name and 
forms of representation would have no effect hut to 
prevent d&i|X)tism from nttaining the stability and se- 
curity by which alone its evils cau be mitigated or its 
few advantages realized. 

The preceding are the cases in which representative 
government can not permanently exist. There arc 
others in which it possibly might exist, but in which 
some other form of governineut would be pii fei-ablc. 
These are principally when the people, in order to 
advance in civilization, have some lesson to learn, 
Bome habit not yet acquired, to the acquisition of 
which representative government is likely to be an 
impediment. 

The most obvious of these cases is the one already 
considered, in which the people have still to learn the 
first lesson of civilization, that of obedience. A race 
who have been trained in energy and courage by 
struggles with Nature and their neighbors, but who 
have not yet settled down into permanent obedience 
to any common superior, would be Uttle likely to ac- 
quire this habit under the collective government of 
their own body, A representative assembly drawn 
from among themselves would simply reflect their 
own turbulent insubordination. It would refiise its 
authority to all proc«edings which would impose, on 
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their savage independence, any improving rcstraiat 
Tlie mode in which such trihea are usually brought 
to submit to the primary conditions of civihzed so- 
ciety is through the necessities of warfare, and iho 
despotic authority indispensable to military command. 
A military leader is the only superior to whom tliey 
will submit, except occasionally some prophet sup- 
posed to be inspired from above, or conjuror regarded 
as possessing miraculous power. These may exereisa 
a temporary ascendency, but as it is merely personal, 
it rarely effects any change in the general habits of . 
the people, unless the prophet, like Mohammed, is also . 
a military chief, and goes forth the armed apostle of 
a new religion ; or unless the military chiefs ally them- 
selves with his influence, and turn it into a prop for 
their own governmenL 

A people arc no less unfitted for representative 
government by the contrary feult to that last speci- 
fied — by extreme passiveness, and ready submission 
to tyranny. If a people thus prostrated by character 
and circumstanees could obiaiu representative institu- 
tions, they would inevitably choose their tyrants as 
their representatives, and the yoke would be made 
heavier on them by the contrivance which jirivid/acie 
might be expctcd to lighten it. On the contrary, 
many a people has gradually emerged from this con- 
dition by the aid of a centra! authority, whose posi- 
tion has made it the rival, and has ended by making 
it the master, of the local despots, and which, above 
all, has been single. French history, from Hugh Ca- 
pet to Richelieu and Louis XIV., is a continued ex- 
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was scjircely so powerful ns inanj- of bis cbief feuda- 
tories, liic great advantage which he derived from be- 
ing but one has been recognized by French historians. 
To Uim the eyes of all the locally oppressed were turn- 
ed; he was the object of hope and reliance through- 
out the kingdom, while each iocal potentate was only 
powerful wiihiu a more or less confined space. At 
his hand», refuge and protection were sought from 
every pail of the country against first one, then an- 
other of the immediate oppressors. His progress to 
ascendency was slow, but it resulted from successively 
taking advantage of opportunities which offered them- 
selves only to him. It was, therefore, sure; and, in 
proportion as it was accomplished, it abated, in the 
oppressed portion of the community, the habit of sub- 
milting to oppression. The king's interest lay in en- 
couraging all partial attempts on the part of the serfe 
to emancipate themselves from their masters, and place 
^k themselves in immediate subordination to himsel£ 

^B Under his protection numerous communities were 

^H formed which knew no one above them but the king. 

^H Obedience to a distant monarch is liberty itself com- 

^H pared with the dominion of the lord of the neighbor- 

^H ing castle ; and the monarch was long compelled by 

^H necessities of position to exert bis authority as the 

^H ally rather than the master of the classes whom he 

^H bad aided in effecting their hberation. In this man- 

^H ner a central power, despotic in principle, though gen- 

^H erally much restricted in praclice, was mainly iustru- 

^H mental in carrying the people through a necesaary 
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Stage of improvement, wliich representative govern- 
ineni, if real, would most likely bave prevented them 
froiri entering upoii. There are parts of Europe where 
the same work is still to be done, and no prospect of 
its being donu by any other means. Nothing short 
of despotic rule or a general massacre could effect the 
emancipation of the serfs iu the Russian Empire. 

The same pasaagea of history forcibly illustrate an- 
other mode ID which uulinnited monarchy overcomes 
obstacles to the progress of civilization which repre- 
sentative government would have bad a decided tend- 
ency to aggravate. One of the strongest hinderan- 
ces to improvement, up to a rather advanced stage, 
is un inveterate spirit of locality. Portions of man- 
kind, in many other respects capable of, and prepared 
for freedom, may be unqualified for amalgamating into 
even the smallest nation. Not only may jealousies 
and antipathies repel them from one another, and bar 
all possibility of voluntary union, but they may not 
yet have acquired any of the feelings or habits which 
would make the union real, supposing it to be nomi- 
nally accomplished. They may, like the citizens of 
an ancient community, or those of an Asiatic village, 
have had considerable practice in exercising their 
faculties on village or town interests, and have even 
realized a tolerably effective popular government on 
that restricted scale, and may yet have but slender 
sympathies with any thing beyond, and no habit or 
capacity of dealing with interests common to many 
such communities. I am not aware that history fur- 
nishes any example in which a number of these po- 
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litical atoms or corpuscles have coalesced iDto a body, 
and learned lo feel themselves one people, except 
throuyli previous subjection to u central authority 
common lo all.* It is thraugh the habit of deferring 
to that authority, entering into its plana and subserv- 
ing its purposes, that a people such as we have sup- 
posed receive into their minds the conception of large 
interests common to a considerable { 
tent. Such interests, on the contrary, i 
the predominant consideration in the mind of the cen- 
tral ruler; and through the relations, more or less 
intimate, which he progressively establishes with the 
localities, they become familiar to the gi^neral mind. 
The most favorable concurrence of circumstances un- 
der which this step in improvement could be made 
would be one which should raise up representative 
institutions without representative government ; a rep- 
resentative body or bodies, drawn from the localities, 
making itself the auxiliary and instrument of the cen- 
tral power, but seldom attempting to thwart or con- 
trol it. The people lieing thus taken, as it were, into 
oouneil, though not sharing the supreme power, the 
political education given by the central authority is 
carried home, much more effectually than it could 
otherwise be, to the local chiefs and to the popul.ition 
generally, while, at the same time, a tradition is kept 

* luij, wbich nione can be quoled u an exception, in onlj mi in 
ngard to the finnl iiagG of iis IrnDironualioii. The more diRicDil 
previoiis lulvance from iho city irolalion of Florence, Pisa, or Milan, 
to Ihe pmvincial unit; of Tnscuij or Lombardjr, look place in ibe 
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up of government by general consent, or, at least, the I 
saDClion of tradition is not given to government with- 
out it, which, when consecrated by custom, has so oft* 
en put a bad end to a good beginning, and J8 one of 1 
the most frequent cases of the sad fatality which i 
most countries has stopped improvement in so early 
a stage, because the work of some one period has been 
BO done as to bar the needful work of the ages follow- 
ing. Meanwhile, it may be laid down as a political 
truth, that by irresjionsible monarchy rather than by 
representative govefnmeiit can a multitude of insig- 
nificant political units be welded into a people, wilh 
common feelings of cohesion, power enough to protect 
itself against conquest or foreign aggression, and affaira 
sufficiently various and considerable of ita own to oc- 
cupy worthily and expand to fit proportions the social j 
aud political intelhgence of the population. 

For these several reasons, kingly government, freoi 
from the control (though perhaps strengthened by tha 
support) of representative institutions, is the most suit- , 
able form of polity for the earliest stages of any com- 
munity, not excepting a city community like those of I 
ancient Greece; where, nccordingly, ihe government 
of kings, under some real, but no ostensible or consti- 
tutional control by public opinion, did historically pre- 
cede by an unknown and probably great duration all 
free institutions, and gave place at last, during a con- 
siderable lapse of time, to oligarchies of a few families. 

A hundred other infirmities or shortcoming in a 
people niight be jminted out which prn la»to disqual- 
ify them iron oiaking tbc best use of representative 
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government j but in regard to these it is not equally 
obvious that the government of One or a Few would 
have any tendency to cure or alleviate the evil. Strong 
prejudices of any kind; obstinate adherence to old - 
habits; positive defects of national character, or mere 
ignorance, and deficiency of mental cultivation, if prev- 
alent in a people, will be in gene.'^l faithfully reflect- 
ed in their representative asseinbliea; and should it 
happen that the executive administration, the direct 
management of public affairs, is in the hands of per- 
sona comparatively free from these defects, more good 
would frequently be done by them when not hamper- 
ed by the necessity of carrying with them the volun- 
tary assent of such bodies. But the mere position of 
the rulers does not in these, as it does in the other 
cases which we have examined, of itself invest them 
with interests and tendencies o|)eniting in the bene- 
ficial direction. From the general wcakne-sses of the 
people or of the state of civilization, the One and his 
counselors, or the Few, are not likely to be habitually- 
exempt, except in the case of their being foreigners, 
belonging to a superior people or a more advanced 
stite of society. Then, indeed, the rulers m.iy be, to 
almost any extent, superior in civiliziition to those 
over whom they rule; and subjection to a foreign 
government of this description, notwithstunding its in- 
evitable evils, is often of the greatest advantage to a 
people, carrying them rapidly through several sUtge^ 
of progress, and clearing away obstacles to improve- 
ment which might have lasted indefinitely if the sub- 
ject population had beea left unassisted to Its native 
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tendencies and chances. In a country not under the J 
dominion of foreigners, the only cause adequate to pro- 
ducing similar benefits is the rare accident of a mon- 
arch of extraordinary genius. There have been in 
history a few of these who, happily for humanity, have I 
reigned long enough lo render some of their improve- 
ments permanent, by leaving them under the guard- 
ianship of a generation which had grown up under 
their influence. Charlemagne may be cited as one iu- 
slance; Peter the Great is another. Such eiamples, 
however, are so unfi-equcnt that they can only be 
classed with the happy acxidents which have eo often 
decided at a critical moment whether some leading 
portion of humanity should make a sudden start, or 
sink back toward barbarism— chances like the exist- 
ence of Theraistocles at tLe time of the Persian inva- 
sion, or of the first or third AVilliam of Orange. It 
would be absurd to construct institutions for the mere 
purpose of taking advantage of such possibihties, es- 
pecially as men of this calibre, in any distinguished 
position, do not require despotic power to enable them 
to exert great influence, as is evidenced by the three 
last mentioned. The case most requiring considera- 
tion in reference to institutions is the not very uncom- 
mon one in which a small but leading portion of the 
population, from difference of race, more civilized ori- 
gin, or other peculiarities of circumstance, are mark- 
edly superior in civilization and general character to 
tlie remainder. Under these conditions, government 
by the representatives of the mass would stand a 
chance of depriving them of much of the benefit they 
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might derive from the greater civilization of the Bupe- 
rior ranks, while government by the representatives 
of those ranks would probably rivet the degradation 
of the mullitude, and leave them no hope of decent 
treatment except by ridding themselves of one of the 
most valuable elements of future advancement. The 
beat prospect of improvement for a people thus com- 
posed lies in the existence of a constitutionally unlim- 
ited, or at least a practically preponderant authority 
in the chief ruler of the dominant class. He alone has 
by his position an interest in raising and improving 
the mass, of whom he is not jealous, as a counterpoise 
to his associates, of whom he is; and if fortunate cir- 
cumstances place beside bim, not as controllers, but 
as subordinates, a body representative of the superior 
caste, which, by its objections and questionings, and its 
occasional outbreaks of spirit, keeps alive habits of col- 
lective resistance, and may admit of being, in time and 
by degrees, expanded into a really nntionn! represent- 
ation (which is in substance the history of the English 
Parliament), the nation hns then the most fuvornble 
prospects of improvement which can well occur to a 
community thus circumstiinced and constituted. 

Among the tendencies which, without absolutely 
rendering a people unfit for representative govern- 
ment, seriously incapacitate them from reaping the full 
benefit of it, one deserves particular notice. There 
are two states of the inclinations, intrinsiciJly very 
different, but which have something in common, by 
virtue of which they often coincide in the direction 
they give to the efforts of individuals and of nations; 
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one is, the desire to exercise power over others; the j 
other is disinclination to have power exercised over | 
themselves. The difference hetween different portions I 
of mankind in the relative strength of these two dis- 1 
positions is one of the mast important elements ia i 
their history. There are nations in whom the passion 1 
for goveniiny others is so mnch stronger than the de* ' 
sire of p^'isonal independence, that for the mere shad- 
ow of the one they are found ready to sacrifice the 
whole of the other. Each one of their number is 
willing, like the private soldier in an army, to nbdi* 
cate bis personal freedom, of action into the hands of 
his general, provided the army is triuinpliant and vic- 
torious, and he ia able to flatter himself liial ho is one ' 
of a conquering host, though the notion that he iia 
himself any share in the domination exercised ove 
the conquered is an illusion. A government strictly 
linuttid in it£ powers and ntlributious, required to hold 
iLB hands fram ovenneddling, and to let most things 
go on without its assuming the part of guardian or . 
director, ia not to the taste of such n peopio ; in their 1 
eyes the possessors of niilhority can hardly take too 
much upon themselves, provided the authority itself 
is open to general eomi)eliiion. An average individ- 
ual among them pi-efera the chance, however distant 
or improbable, of wielding some share of power over j 
his fellow-citizens, alwjve the certainty, to himself and 
others, of having no unnecessary power exercised over 
them. These are the elements of a people of place- 
hunters, in whom the course of polities is mainly de- 
termined by place- hunting; where equality alone ia 
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cared for, but not liberty; where tbe contests of pu- 
lilical parties are but struggles to decide whetber the 
power of meddling in every tLitig sball belong to one 
class or anotlier, perhaps merely to one knot of public 
men or another; where the idea entertained of de- 
mocracy is merely that of opening offices to the com- 
petition of nil instead of a few ; where, the more pop- 
ular the institutions, the more innumerable are the 
places created, and the more monstrous the overgov- 
erument exercised by all over each, and by the exec- 
utive over all. It would be as unjust as it would be 
ungenerous to offer this, or any thing approaching to 
it, as an unexaggerated picture of the French people; 
yet the degree in which they do participate in this 
type of chanicter has caused representative govern- 
ment by a limiti'd class to break down by excess of 
corruption, and the attempt at representative govern- 
ment by the whole male population to end in giving 
one man the power of consigning any number of the 
rest, without ti-ini, to Lambessa or Cayenne, provided 
he allows all of them to think tliemsclvcs not ex- 
cluded from the possibility of sharing his favors. 
The point of character which, beyond any other, tits 
tlie people of this country for representative govern- 
ment, is that they have almost universally the con- 
trary chaniclenstic. They are very jealous of any 
attempt to exercise power over them not sanctioned 
ty long usage and by their own opinion of right, but 
they in general care very littie for the exercise of 
power over others. Not having the smallest sympa- 
thy with the passion for governing, while they are but 
too well acquainted with the motives of private inter- 




est from which that office is sought, they prefer lliat it 
should be performed by those to whom it comes with- 
out seeking, as a consequence of social position. If 
foreigners understood this, it would account to them 
for some of the apparent contradictious in the politi- 
cal feelings of Englishmen; their unhesitating readi- 
ness to let themseives "be governed by the higher 
classes, coupled with so 1 ittle personal subservience to 
them, that no jieoplc arc so fond of resisting authority 
when it oversteps certain prescribed limits, or so de- 
termined to make their rulers always remember that 
they will only be governed in the way they them- 
st'lvcs like best. Place-hunting, accordingly, is a form 
of ambition to which the English, considered iiation- 
nliy, are almost stnmgers. If wc except the few fam- 
ilies or connections of whom official eniployniont lies 
directly in the way. Englishmen's views of ndvnnce- 
ment in life take an altogether different direction — 
that of success in business or in a profession. They 
have the strongest distaste for any mere struggle for 
office by political parties or individuals; and there 
arc few things to which they have a great«!r aversion 
than to the multiplication of pubhc employments; a 
thing, on the contrary, always popular with the bu- 
reaucracy-ridden nations of the Continent, who would 
rather pay higher taxes than diminish, by the small- 
est fraction, their individual chances of a place for 
themselves or their relatives, and among whom a cry 
for retrenchment never means abolition of offices, but 
the reduction of the salaries of those which are too 
considerable for the ordinary citizen to have any 
chance of W'ing appointed to ihein. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OF THE PROPEH FUNCTIONS OF REPRBSENTA1 




In treating of representative government, it 13 aboVB 
all necessary to keep in view the distinction between 
its idea or essence, and the particular forma in which 
the idea baa been clotlied by accidental historical de- 
velopments, or by the notions current at aome partic- 
ular period. 

The meaning of representative government is, that 
the whole people, or aome numerous jwrtion of them, 
exercise, through deputies periodically elected by them- 
selves, the ultimate controlling j>owcr, which, in every 
constitution, must reside somewhere. This ultimate 
power they must possess in all its completeness. They 
must be masters, whenever they please, of all the oi> 
erations of government. There is no need that the 
constitutional law should itself give them this mas- 
tery. It does not in the British Constitution. But 
what it does give practically amounts to this: the 
power of final control is as essentially single, in a mix- 
ed and balanced government, an in a pure monarchy 
or democracy. This is the portion of truth in the 
opinion of the ancients, revived by great authorities 
in our own time, that a balanced constitution is im- 
possible. There is almost always a balance, but the 
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scales never bang exactly even. Which of lliem ] 
ponderates is not alwaya apparent on the face of the 
political institutions. In the British Constitulion, each 
of the three co-ordinate raeinbera of the sovereignty is 
invested with powers which, if fully exercised, would 
enable it to stop all the machinery of government. 
Nominally, therefore, each is invested with equal pow- 
er of thwarting and obstructing the olliei-s; and if, by 
exerting that power, any of the three could hope to 
better its position, the ordinary course of human af- 
fain* forbids ua to doubt that the power would be ex- 
ercised. There can be no question that the full jntw- 
era of each would be employed defensively, if it found 
itself nssaiied by one or both of the others. What, 
then, prevents the same powers from being exerted 
aggressively? The unwritten maxims of the Consti- 
tution — in other words, the positive political morality 
of the country; and this positive political morality is 
what we must look to if we would know in whom the 
really supreme power in the Constitution resides. 

By constitutional law, the crown can refuse its as- 
sent to any act of Parliament, and can appoint to of- 
fice and mamtain in it any minister, in opposition to 
the remonstrances of Parliament, But the constitu- 
tional morality of the country nullifies these powers, 
preventing them fram being ever u.sed; and, by re- 
quiring that the head of the administration should al- 
ways be virtually appointed by the House of Com- 
mons, makes that body the real sovereign of the state. 

These unwritten rules, which limit the use of law- 
ful [Kiwers, are, however, only effectual, and mainUiin 
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-themselves in existence on condition of harmonizing 
with the actual distribution of real political strength. 
There is in every constitution a strongest power — one 
which would gain the victory if the compromiaefi by 
which the Constitution hubitually works were bub- 
peiided, and there came a trial of strength. Constitu- 
tional maxims are adhered to, and are practically op- 
erative, so long as they give the predominance in the 
Constitution to thiit one of the powers which has the 
preponderance of active power out of doore. This, in 
England, is the popular power. If, therefore, the le- 
gal provisions of the British Constitution, together 
with the unwritten maxima by which the conduct of 
the different political authorities is in fact regulated, 
did not give to the popular element in the Constitu- 
tion that substantial supremacy over every depart- 
ment of the government which corresponds to its real 
power in the country, the Constitution would not pos- 
sess the stability which chnracterizes it; either the 
laws or the unwritten maxims would soon have to be 
changed. The British govi;niment is thus a repre- 
sentative government in the correct sense of the terra; 
and the powers which it leaves in hands not directly 
accountable to the people can only be considered as 
precautions which the ruling power is willing should 
be taken :^inst its own errors. Such precautions 
have existed in all well-constructed democracies. The 
Athenian Constitution had many such provisions, and 
so has that of the United Stntes. 

But while it is essential to representative govern- 
ment that the practical supremacy in the state should 
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reside in the representatives of the people, it is an 
open question what actual fiinctions, what precise part 
in the machinery of government, shall be directly and 
personally dischai^ed by the representative body. 
Great varieties iu this respect are compatible with 
the essence of representative government, provided 
the functions are such as secure to the representative 
body the control of every thing in the Inst resort 

There la a radical distinction between controlling 
the business of government and actually doing it. 
The same person or botly may be able to control ev- 
ery thing, but can not possibly do every thing ; and 
in many cases its control over every thing will he 
more perfect the less it personally attempts to do. 
The commander of an army could not direct its move- 
menu so effectually if he himself fought in the ranks 
or led an assault. It is the same with bodies of men. 
Some things can not be done except by bodies; other 
things can uot be well done by them. It is one ques- 
tion, therefore, what a popular assembly should con- 
trol, another what it should itself do. It should, ns 
we have already seen, control all the operations of 
government. But, in order to determine through 
what channel this general control may most expedi- 
ently be exercised, and what portion of the business 
of government the representative assembly should 
hold in its own hands, i t is necessary to consider what 
kinds of business a numerous body is competent to 
perform properly. That nione which it can do well 
it ought to take personally upon itself. With regard 
to the rest, its proper province is not to do it, but to 
take means fur having 5t well done by others. 
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For example, ihe duty which ia considered as be- 
longing more peculiarly than any other to an assem- 
bly representative of the people ia that of voting the 
taxea. Nevertheless, in no country does the repri;- 
sentalive body undertake, by itself or its delegated of- 
ficers, to prepare the estimates. Though the supplies 
can only be voted by the House of Commons, and 
thougii the sanction of tbe House is also required for 
the appropriation of the revenues to the different 
items of the public expenditure, it ie the maxim and 
tbe uniform practice of the Constitution that money 
can be granted only on the proposition of the crown. 
It has, no doubt, been felt that moderation as to the 
amount, and care and judgment in the detail of its 
application, can only be expected when the executive 
government, through whose hands it ia to pas.s, is 
made responsible for the plans and calculations on 
which the disbursements are grounded. Parliament, 
accordingly, ia not expfcled, nor even permitted, to 
originate directly either taxation or expenditure. All 
it is asked for is ita consent, and the sole jiowcr it pos- 
sesses is that of refusal. 

The principles which are involved and recognized 
in this constitutional doctrine, if followed as far as 
they will go, are a guide to the limitation and defini- 
tion of the general functions of representative assem- 
blies. In the first place, it is admitted in all countries 
in which the represenlative system is practically un- 
derstood, that numerous representative bodies ought 
not to administer. The maxim is grounded not only 
on the most essential prlneiiilea of good government, 
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but on those of the successful conduct of business of 
any description. No body of men, unless organized 
and under command, is fit for action, in the proper 
sense. Even a select board, composed of few mem- 
bers, and these specially conversant with the business 
to be done, is alwaj's an inferior instrument to some 
one individual who could be found among them, and 
would be improved in character if ibnt one person 
were made the chief, and all the othera reduced to 
subordinates. What can be done better by a body 
than by any individual is deliberation. When it is 
necessary or important to secure hearing and consid- 
eratioH to many con6icting opinions, a deliberative 
borly is indispensable. Those bodies, therefore, are 
frequently useful, even, for administp.itive business, 
but in general only as advisers; such business being, 
as a rule, better conducted under the responsibility of 
one. Even a joint-stock company has always in prac- 
tice, if not in theory, a managing director; its good 
or bnd management depends essentially on some one 
person's qualificiitions, and the remaining directors, 
when of any use, are so by their suggestions to him, 
or by the power they possess of watching him, and 
restraining or removing him in case of misconduct. 
That tiiey are ostensibly equal sharers with him in 
the management is no advantage, but a considerable 
set-off against any good which they are capable of 
doing: it weakens greatly the sense in his own mind, 
and in those of other people, of that individual re- 
sponsibility in which he should stand forth j 
ly and undividedly. 
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Bilt a [Jopillar assembly is still less fitted to admin- 
ister, or to dictate in detail to those who have the 
chargeof administration. Even when honestly meant, 
the interference is almost always injurioua. Every 
brancli of public administration is a, skilled business, 
which has its own peculiar principles and traditional 
rules, many of them not evi?n known in any effectual 
way except to those who have at some time had a 
hand in carrying on the boHinesa, and none of them 
liiiely to be duJy appreciated by persona not practi- 
cally acquainted with the department. I do not mean 
that the transaction of public business has esoteric 
mysteries, only to be understood by the initialed. 
Its principles are all intelligible to any person of good 
sense, who has in his mind a true picture of the cir- 
cumstances and conditions to be dealt with; but to 
have this, he must know those circumstances and con- 
ditions; and the knowledge does not come by intui- 
tion, Tbere are many roles of the greatest import- 
ance in every branch of public business (as there are 
in every private occupation), of which a person fresh 
to the subject neither knows the reason nor even sus- 
pects the existence, because they are intended to meet 
dangers or provide against inconveniences which nev- 
er entered into his thoughts. I have known public 
men, ministers of more llian ordinary mental capacity, 
who, on their first introduction to a department of busi- 
ness new to them, have excited the mirth of their infe- 
riors by the air with which they announced as ft truth 
hitherto set at naught, and brought to light by them- 
selves, somethiiig wliich was probably the first thought 
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of every body who ever looked at the subject, given ' 
up as soon an be had gut on to a second. It is true 
that a great statesman is be who knows when to de- 
[lart from traditions, as well as when to adhere to 
them; but it is a great mistake to suppose that he 
will do this better for being ignorant of the traditions 
No one who docs not thoroughly know the modes of 
action which common experience has sanctioned is 
capable of judging of ihe circumstances which re- 
quire a departure from those ordinary modes of ac- 
tion. The interests dependent on the acts done by a 
public department, the consequences liable to follow 
from any particular mode of conducting it, require 
for weighing and estimating them a kind of knowl- 
edge, and of specially exercised judgment, almost as 
rarely found in those not bred to it, as the capacity 
to reform the law in those who have not profession- 
ally studied it. All these difficulties are sure to be 
ignored by a representative assembly which attempts 
to decide on special acta of administration. At its 
best, it Is inexperience sitting in judgment on experi- 
ence, ignorance on knowledge ; ignorance which, nev- 
er suspecting the existence of wh.-it it does not know, 
is equally careless and supercilious, making light of, 
if not resenting, all pretensions to have a judgment 
better worth attending to than its own. Thus it is 
when no interested motives intervene ; but when they 
do, the result is jobbery more unblushing and auda- 
cious than the worst corruption which can well take 
place in a public ofRce under a government of pub- 
licity. It is not necessary that the interested bias 
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should extend to the majority of the nssemhly. In 
any particular case it is often enough that it affects 
two or three of their number. Thase two or three 
will have a greater interest in misleading the body 
than any other of its members are likely to have in 
putting it right. The bulk of the assembly may keep 
their hands clean, but they can not keep their minds 
vigilant or their judgments discerning in matters 
they know nothing about; and an indolent majority, 
like an indolent individual, belongs to the person who 
takes most pains with it. The bad measures or bad 
appointments of a minister may be checked by Par- 
liament; and the interests of ministers in defending, 
and of rival partisans in attacking, secure a tolerably 
equal discussion ; hatquiscustodidcuslodes? who shall 
check the Parharaent? A minister, a head of an of- 
fice, feels himself under some responsibility. An as- 
sembly in such cases feels under no responsibility at 
all ; for when did any member of Parliament lose his 
seat for the vote he gave on any detail of administra- 
tion? To a minister, or the head of an office, it is of 
more importance what will be thought of his proceed- 
ings some time hence, than what is thought of them 
at the instant; but an assembly, if the cry of the mo- 
ment goes with it, however hastily raised or artificial- 
ly stirred up, thinks itself, and is thought by every 
body, to be completely exculpated, however disas- 
trous may be the consequences. Besides, an assembly 
never personally experiences the inconveniences of 
its bad measures until they have reached the dimen- 
sions of national evils. Ministers and administralurs 
E2 
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Bee tbem appro&cbing, a-iid have to bear all the annoy- 
ance and trouble of attempting to ward them oft'. 

The proper duty of a representative assembly in 
regard to matters of administration is not to decide 
them by its own vole, but to take care that the persons 
who have to decide them shall be the proper persons. 
Even this they can not advantageously do by nomi- 
nating the individuals. There in no act which more 
imperatively requires to be performed under a strong 
sense of individual responsibility than the nomina- 
tion to employments. The experience of every per- 
son conversant with public affairs bears out the asser- 
tion that there is scarcely any act respecting which the 
conscience of an average man is less sensitive ; scarce- 
ly any ca.se in which less consideration is paid to quali- 
fications, partly because men do not know, and partly 
because they do not care for, the difference in quali- 
fications between one person and another. When a 
minister makes what is meant to be an honest appoint- 
ment, that is, when be does not actually job it for his 
personal connections or his party, an ignorant person 
might suppose that he would try to give it to the 
person best qualified. No such thing. An ordinary 
minister thinks himself a miracle of virtue if he gives 
it to a person of merit, or who has a claim on the 
public on any account, though the claim or the merit 
may be of the moat opposite description to that re- 
quired. Tlfallait un calculaleur, ce/id un danseur qui 
ToiftnC, is hardly more of a caricature than in the days 
of Figaro; and the minister doubtless thinks himself 
Dot only blameless, but meritorious, if the man dances 
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well. Besides, the quiilifi&ations which fit special in- 
dividuals for special duties can oidy be recognized by 
those who know the individuals, or who make it their 
business to examine and judge of persons from what 
thoy have done, or from the evidence of those who 
are in a position to judge. When these conscientious 
obligations are so tittle regarded by great public offi- 
cers who can be made responsible for their appoint- 
ments, how must it be witb assemblies who can not? 
Even now, the worst appointments are those which 
arc m.iJe for the sake of gaining support or disarm- 
ing opposition in the representative body ; what might 
we expect if they were made by the body itself? Nu- 
merous bodies never regard special qualifications at 
all. Unless a man is fit for the gallows, he is thought 
to be about as fit as other people for almost any thing 
for which he can offer himself as a candidate. When 
appointments made by a popular body are not decided, 
as they almost always are, by party connection or pri- 
vate jobbing, a man is appointed either because he has 
a reputation, often quite undeserved, for general abil- 
ity, or oftener for no better reason than that he is per- 
sonally popular. 

It has never been thought desirable that Parlia- 
ment should itself nominate even the members of a 
cabinet. It is enough that it virtually decides who 
shall be prime minisler, or who shall be the two or 
three individuals from whom the prime minister shall 
be chosen. In doing this, it merely recognizes the 
fact that a certain person is the candidate of the party 
whose general policy commands its support. In real- 
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ily, the only tiling which Parliament decides is, wbich 
of two, or at must three, parties or bodies of men shall 
furnish the executive government : the opinion of the 
party itself decides which of its members is fittest to 
be placed at the head. According to the existing 
practice of the British Constitution, these things seem 
to be on as good a footing as they can be. Parlia- 
ment does not nomioate any minister, but the crowu 
appoints the head of the administration in conformity 
to the general wishes and inclinations manifested by 
Parliament, and the other ministers on the recommend- 
ation of the chief, while every minister has the an- 
divided moral responsibility of appointing fit persons 
to the other officea of administration which are not 
permanent. In a republic, some other management 
would be necessary ; but the nearer it approached in 
practice to that which has long existed in England, 
the more likely it would be to work well. Either, as 
in the American republic, the head of the executive 
must be elected by some agency entirely independent 
of the representative body, or the body must content 
itself with naming the prime minister, and making 
him responsible for the choice of hia associates and 
subordinates. In all these considerations, at least the- 
oretically, I fully anticipate a general assent ; though, 
practically, the tendency is strong in representative 
bodies to interfere more and more in the details of 
administration, by virtue of the general law, that who- 
ever has the strongest power is more and more tempt- 
ed to make an excessive use of it ; and this is one of 
the practical dangers to which the futurity of repre 
uilative governments will be exposed. 
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Bnt it is equally true, thougt only of late and slow- 
ly beginning to be acknowledged, that a numerous 
assembiy is as little fitted for the direct business of 
legislation as for that of administration. There is 
hardly any kind of intellectual work which so much 
needs to be done not only by experienced and exer- 
cised minds, but by minds trained to the task through 
long and laborious study, as the business of making 
laws. This is a sufEeient Tcoson, were there no other, 
why they can never be well made but by a committee 
of very few persons. A reason no less conclusive is, 
that every provision of a law requires to be framed 
with the moat accurate and long-sighted perception 
of its effect on all the other provisions; and the law, 
when made, should be capable of fitting into a con- 
sistent whole with the previously exi,sting laws. It 
is impossible that these conditions should be in any 
degree fulfilled when laws are voted clause by clause 
in a miscellaneous assembiy. The incongruity of such 
a mode of legislating would strike all minds, were it 
not that our laws are already, as to form and construc- 
tion, such a chaos, that the confusion and contradic- 
tion seem incapable of being made greater by any ad- 
dition to the mass. Yet even now, the utter unfitness 
of our legislative machinery for its purpose is making 
itself practically felt every year more and more. The 
mere time necessarily occupied in getting through 
bills, renders Parliament more and more incapable of 
passing any, except on detached and narrow points. 
If a bill is prepared which even attempts to deal with 
the whole of any subject (and it is impossible to leg- 
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islate properly on any part without having the ■whol« 
present to the mind), it hangs over from session to 
eessiou through sheer impossibility of finding time to 
dispose of it. It matters not though the bill may 
have been deliberately drawn up by the authority 
deemed the best qualified, with all appliances and 
means to boot, or by a select commission, chosen for 
their conversancy with the subject, and having em- 
ployed years in considering and digesting the partic- 
idar measure : it can not be passed, because the House 
of Commons will not forego the precious privilege of 
tinkering it with their clumsy bands. The custom 
has of late been to some extent introduced, when the 
principle of a bill has been affirmed on the second 
reading, of referring it for consideration in detail to 
a select committee; but It has not been found that 
this practice causes much less time to be lost after- 
ward in cnrrying it through the committee of the 
whole House : the opinions or private crotchets which 
have been overruled by knowledge always insist on 
giving themselves a second chance before the tribunal 
of ignorance. Indeed, the practice itself has been 
adopted principiilly by the House of Lords, the mem- 
bers of which are less busy and fond of meddling, and 
less jealous of the importance of their individual 
voices, than those of the elective House. And when 
a bill of many clauses does succeed in getting itself 
discussed in detail, what can depict the state in which 
it comes out of committee ! Clauses omitted which 
are essential to the working of the rest ; incongruous 
oaea inserted to conciliate some private interest, ol 
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some crotchety member who threatens to delay the 
bill ; articles foisted in on the motion of some sciolist 
with a mere smattering of the subject, leadiug to con. 
sequences which the memlDer who introduced or those 
who supported the bill did not at the moment fore- 
see, and which need an amending act in the next ses- 
sioQ to correct their miscLiefs. It is an evil inherent 
in the preaent mode of managing these things, that 
the explaining and defending of a bill, and of its va- 
rious provisions, is scarcely ever performed by the 
person from whose mind they emanated, who proba- 
bly has not a seat in the Bouse. Their defense reals 
upon some minister or member of Parliament who did 
not frame them, who is (Impendent on cramming for 
all his arguments but those which are perfectly ob- 
vious, who does not know the full strength of his 
case, nor the best reasons by which to support il, and 
is wholly incapable of meeting nnforeseen objections. 
This evil, as far as government bills are concerned, 
admits of remedy, and has been remedied in some 
representative constitutions by allowing the govern- 
ment to be represented in either House by persons in 
its confidence, having a right to speak, though not to 
vote. 

If that, as yet considerable, majority of the House 
of Commons who never desire to move an amendment 
or make a speech would no longer leave the whole 
regulation of business to those who do ; if they would 
bethink themselves that better qualifications for leg- 
islation exist, and may be found if sought for, than a 
fluent tongue, and the faculty of getting elected by a 
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constitneacy, it would soon be recognized that, in leg- 
islation as well aa adtninlstratiou, tbe only task to 
which a representative ussembly can poasibly be com- 
petent is not that of doing the work, but of causing it 
to be done ; of determining to whom or to what sort 
of people it shall be confided, and giving or with- 
holding the national sanction to it when performed. 
Any government fit for a high state of civilization 
would Lave na one of its fundamental elements a small 
body, not exceeding in number the members of a cab- 
inet, who should act aa a Commission of Legislation, 
having for its appointed office to make the laws. If 
the laws of this country were, as surely thej' will soon 
be, revised and put into a connected form, the Com- 
mission of Codification by which this is effected should 
remain as a permanent institution, to watch over the 
work, protect it from deterioration, and make farther 
improvements as often as required. No one would 
wish that this body should of itself have any power 
of enacting' laws; the commission would only embody 
the element of intelligence in their construction ; Par- 
liament would represent that of wilL No measure 
would become a law until expressly sanctioned by 
Parliament ; and Parliament, or either house, would 
have the power not only of rejecting, but of sending 
back a bill to tbe commission for reconsideration and 
improvement. Either house might also exercise its 
initiative by referring any subject to the commission, 
with directions to prepare a law. The commission, of 
course, would have no power of refusing its instru- 
mentality to any legislation which the country de 
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sired. Instructions, concurred in by both houses, to 
draw up a bill which should effect a particular pur- 
pose, would be imperative on the commissiouers, un- 
less they preferred to resign their office. Once framed, 
however, Parliament should have no power to alter 
the measure, but solely to pass or reject it, or, if par- 
tially disapproved of, remit it to the comraisaion for 
reconsideration. The commissionera should be ap- 
pointed by the crown, but should hold their offices fur 
a time certain, say five years, unless removed on an 
address from the two bouses of Parliament, grounded 
either on personal misconduct (as in the case of judges), 
or on refusal to draw up a bill in obedience to the de- 
mands of Parliament. At the expiration of the five 
years a member should cease to hold office unless re- 
appointed, in order to provide a convenient mode of 
getting rid of those who had not been found equal to 
their duties, and of infusing new and younger blood 
into the body. 

Tlie necessity of some provision corresponding to 
this was felt even in the Athenian Democracy, where, 
in the time of its most complete ascendency, the pop- 
ular Ecclesia could pass psephiams (mostly decrees on 
single matters of policy), but laws, so called, could 
only be made or altered by a different and less numer- 
ous body, renewed annually, called the Nomothette, 
whose duty it also was to revise the whole of the laws, 
and keep them consistent with one another. In the 
English Constitution there is great difficulty in intro- 
ducing any arrangement which is new both in form 
and in substance, but comparatively little repugnance 
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is felt to the attainmetit of new purposes by an adapt- 
ation of existing forma and traditions. It appenrs to 
me that the means might be devised of enriching the 
Constitution with this great improvement through 
the machinery of the House of Lords. A commis- 
sion for preparing bills would iu itself be no more an 
innovation on the Constitution than the Board for 
tlie administration of the Poor Laws, or the Inctosure 
Commission. If, in consideration of the great impor- 
tance and dignity of the trust, it were made a rule 
that every person appointed a member of the Legis- 
lative Commission, unless removed from ofBce on an 
address from Parliament, should be a peer for life, it 
is probable that the same good sense and taste which 
leave the judicial functions of the peerage practically 
to the exclusive core of the law lords would leave 
the business of legislation, except on questions in- 
volving political principles and interests, to the pro- 
fessional legislators; that bills originating in the Up- 
per House would alwaj's be drawn up by ihcm ; ihat 
the government would devolve on them the framing 
of all its bills; and that private membeis of the 
House of Commons would gradually find it conven- 
ient, and likely to facilitate the passing of their 
measures through tJie two houses, if, instead of bring- 
ing in a bill and siibmitling it directly to the House, 
they obtained leave to introduce it and have it refer- 
red to the Legislative Commission; for it would, of 
course, be open to the House to refer for the consid- 
eration of that body not a subject merely, but any 
speci&c proposal, or a draft of a bill in e-j-lenao, when 
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any member thouglit himself capable of preparing one 
Bucb as oiigbt to \Kias; and tbc noiise woukl doubt- 
less refer every such draft to the commission, if only 
as m.iteriiila, aod for the beni'fit of the suggestions it • 
might contain, as they would, in like manner, refer 
every amendment or objection which might be pro- 
posed in writing by any naember of the House after 
a measure had left the commissioners' hands. The 
alteration of bills by a committee of the whole House 
would cease, not by formal abolition, but by desue- 
tude; the right not being abandoned, but laid up iii 
the same armory with the royal veto, the right of 
withholding the supplies, and other ancient instru- 
ments of political warfare, which no one desires to see 
used, but no one likes to part with, lest they should at 
any time be found to be still needed in an extraordi- 
nary emergency. By such arrangements as these, 
legislation would assume its proper place as a work 
of skilled labor and special study and experience; 
while the most important liberty of the nation, that 
of being governed only by laws assented to by ita 
elected representatives, would l>e fully preserved, and 
made more valuable by being detached from the seri- 
ous, but by no mt?aiis unavoidable drawbacks which 
now accompany it in the form of ignorant and ill- 
considered legislation. 

Instead of the function of gnvorning, for which it 
is radically unfit, the proper office of a representative 
assembly is to watch and control the government; to 
throw the light of publicity on its act^; to compel a 
full exposition and justification of all of them which 
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any one considere questionable; to censure them if 
found condemnable, and, if the meo who compose the 
government abuse their trust, or fullill it in a manner 
which conflicla with the deliberate sense of the nation, 
to expel them from office, and either expressly or vir- 
tually appoint their successors. This ia surely ample 
power, and security enough for the liberty of the na- 
tion. In addition to this, the Parliament has an of- 
fice not inferior even to this in importance; to be 
at once the nation's Committee of Grievances and its 
Congress of Opinions; an arena in which not only 
the general opinion of the nation, but that of every 
section of it, and, as far ns possible, of every eminent 
individual whom it contains, can produce itself in full 
light and challenge discussion ; where every person in 
the country may count upon finding somebody who 
speaks his mind as well or better than he could speak 
it himself — not to friends and partisans exclusively, 
but in the iace of opponents, to be tested by adverse 
controversy; where those whose opinion is over- 
ruled feel satisfied that it is heard, and set aside not 
by a mere act of will, but for what are thought supe- 
rior reasons, and commend themselves as such to the 
representatives of the majority of the nation ; where 
every party or opinion in the country can muster its 
strength, and be cnred of any illusion concerning the 
number or power of its adherents; where the opinion 
which prevails in the nation makes itself manifest aa 
prevailing, and marshals its hosts in the presence of 
the government, which ia tbus enabled and compelled 
to give way to it on the mere manifestation, without 
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the actual employment of its strength ; where Btatea- 
men can assure tliemselves, far more certainly than 
hy any other signs, what elements of opinion and 
power are growing and what declining, and are ena- 
bled to shape tlieir measures with some regard not 
solely to present exigencies, but to tendencies in prog- 
ress. Representative assemblies are often taunted by 
their enemies with being places of mere talk and 
bavarduffe. There has seldom been more misplaced 
derision, I kiinw not how a representative assembly 
can more usefully employ itself than in talk, when 
the subject of talk is the great public interests of the 
country, and every sentence of it represents the opin- 
ion either of some important body of persona in the 
nation, or of an individual in whom some such body 
have reposed their confidence, A place where every 
interest and shade of opinion in the country can have 
its cause even pas.sionatc]y pleaded, in the face of the 
government ami of all other interests and opinions, 
can compel them to hsten, and either comp!}-, or state 
clearly why they do not, is in itself, if it answered no 
other purpose, one of the most important political in- 
stitutions that can exist any where, and one of the 
foremost benefits of free government. Such "talk- 
ing" would never lie looked upon with disparagement 
if it were not allowed to stop "doing;" which it 
never would, if assemblies knew and acknowledged 
that talking and discussion are their proper business, 
while doing, as the result of discussion, is the task not 
of a miscellaneous body, but of individuals specially 
trained to it; thai the fit office of an assembly is to 
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see that those individualB are honestly and intelli- 
gentlj chosen, aud to interfere no farther with them, 
except by utiHmited latitude of suggestion and crit- 
icism, and by applying or withholding the final seal 
of national assent It is for want of this judicious re- 
nerve that popular assemblies attempt to do what they 
can not do well — lo govern and legislate ^ and pro- 
vide no machinery but their own for much of it, whftn 
of course every hour spent in talk is an hour with- 
drawn from actual business. But the very fact which 
most unfits sueh bodies for a council of legislation, 
qualifies them the more for their other oflice — name- 
ly, that they are not a selection of the greatest polit- 
ical nunds in the country, from whose opinions little 
could with certainty be inferred concerning those of 
the nation, but are, when properly constituted, a fair 
sample of every grade of intellect among the people 
which is at all entitled to a voice in public affairs. 
Their part is to indicate wants, to be an organ for 
popular demands, and a place of adverse discussion 
for all opinions relating to public matters, both great 
and small ; and, along with this, to cheek by criticism, 
and eventually by withdrawing their support, those 
high public officers who really conduct the public 
businesf, or who appoint those by whom it is con- 
ducted. Nothing but the restriction of the function 
of representative bodies within these rational hmits 
will enable the benefits of popular control to be en- 
joyed in conjunction with the no less important requi- 
sites (growing ever more important as human affairs 
increase in scale and in complexity) of skilled legtsla- 
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tion and admiiiistratioo. There are no means of com- 
bining these benefits except by separating the fuiie- 
tioua wliich guarantee the one from those ^-hich es- 
sentially require the other; by disjoining the ( 
of control and criticism from the actual conduct of af- 
fairs, and devolving the former on the representatives 
of the Many, while securing for the latter, under strict 
resjionsibility to the nation, the acquired knowledge 
and practiced intelligence of a specially trained and 
experienced Few. 

The preceding discussion of the functions which 
ought to devolve on the sovereign representative as- 
sembly of the nation would require to be followed by 
an inquiry into those properly vested in the minor 
rt^presentalive bodies, which ought to exist for pur- 
]ioses that regard only localities. And such an in- 
quiry forms an essential part of the present treatise; 
but many reasons require its postponement, until we 
have considered t!ie most proper composition of the 
great reprcsenUitive body, destined to control as sov- 
ereign the enactment of laws and the administration 
of the general affairs of the nation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

OF THE INFIRMITIES AND DANGERS TO WHICH REP- 
RESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IS LIABLE. 

The defet:ts of any form of government nisiy be ei- 
iber negative or positive. It is negatively defective 
if it does not concentrate in tlie Lands of the autbori- 
ties power siifGcient to fulfill the necessary offices of a 
government, or if it does not sufficiently develop b}' 
exercise the actual capacities and social fcelinga of tlic 
individual citizens. On neither of these points i.s it 
necessary that much should be said at this stage of 
our inquiry. 

The want of an amount of power in the govem- 
mcTit adequate to preserve order and allow of prog- 
ress in the people is incident rather to a wild and 
rude state of society genendiy than to any particular 
form of political union. When the people are too 
much attached lo savage independence to be tolerant 
of the amount of power to which it is for their good 
that they should be subject, the stale of society (as al- 
ready observed) is not yet ripe for representative gov- 
ernment. When the time for that government has ar- 
rived, sufficient power for all needful purposes is sure 
to reside in the sovereign assembly ; and ifenough of 
it is not intrusted to the executive, this can only arise 
from a jealous feeling on ihe part of the assembly to- 
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ward tlie adminiatrntioii, never likely to cxiat but 
where ihe constitutional power of tbe assembly to turn 
tbem out of office has not yet sufficiently established 
itself. Wherever that constitutional right is admitted 
in principle and fully operative in practice, there ia no 
fear that the aeaerably will not be willing to trust its 
own ministttrs with any amount of power really desir- 
able ; the danger is, on the contrary, lest ihey should 
grant it too ungrudgingly, find too indefinite in ex- 
tent, since the power of the minister is tlie power of 
the body who make and who keep hira so. It is, bow- 
ever, very bkoly, and is one of the dangers of a con- 
trolling assembly, that it may be lavish of powers, but 
afterward interfere with their exercise ; may give pow- 
er by wholesale, and take it back in detail, by multi- 
plied single acts of interference in the business of ad- 
ministration. The evils arising from this assumption 
of the actual function of governing, in lieu of that of 
criticising and checking those who govern, have been 
Buffieiently dwelt upon in the preceding chapter. No 
safeguard ciin ia the nature of things be provided 
against this improper meddling, except a strong and 
general conviction of its injurious character. 

The other negative deft-ct which may reside in a 
government, that of not bringing into sufficient exer- 
cise the individual faculties, moral, intellectual, and act- 
ive, of the people, has been exhibited generally in set- 
ting forth the distinctive mischiefs of despotism. As 
between one form of popular government and anoth- 
er, the advantage in this respect lies with that which 
most widely diffuses the exercise of public functions; 
F 
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OQ the one hand, by excluding fewest from the suf- 
frage ; on the other, by opening to all classes of pri- 
vate citizens, so £ir as is cousistent with other equiilly 
important objects, the widest participation in the da- 
tiuls of judicial and administrative business; as bj 
jury-trial, admission to municipal offices, and, above 
all, by the utmost possible publicity and liberty of dis- 
)n, whereby not merely a few individuals in suc- 
1, but the whole public, are made, to a certain 
extent, participants in the government, and sharers in 
the instruction and mental exercise derived from it. 
The farther illustration of these benefits, as well as of 
the limitations under which they must be pursued, 
will be better deferred until we come to speuk of the 
details of administration. 

The posiliue evils and dangers of the representative, 
as ofevery other form of government, may be reduced 
to two heads : Jirst, geneml ignorance and incapacity, 
or, to speak more moderately, insufficient mental cjual- 
locations in the controlling body; secondly, the dan- 
ger of its being under the influence of interestj not 
identical with the general welfare of the community. 

The former of these evils, deficiency in high mental 
[ualifications, is one to which it is generally supposed 
that popular government is liable in a greater degree 
than any other. The energy of a monarch, the stead- 
iness and prudence of an aristocracy, are thought to 
contrast moat favorably with the vacillation and short- 
nightedness of even the most qualified democracy. 
These propositions, however, are not by any means so 
well founded as they at first sight appear. 
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Compared with simple monarchy, representative 
government is in theae respects at no disadvantage. 
Except in a rude age, hereditary monarchy, when it 
is really sucii, and not aristocracy in disguise, much 
surpasses democracy in all the forma of incapacity 
supposed to be characteristic of the last. I say except 
in a rude age, because in a really rude state of society 
there is a eonsidentble guaranty for the intellectual 
and active capacities of the Bovereign. His personal 
will is constantly encountering obstacles from the 
willfulness of hia subjects, and of powerful individu- 
als among their number. Tbe circumstances of soci- 
ety do not allbrd him much temptation to mere luxu- 
nous self-indulgence; mental and bodily activity, es- 
pecially political and military, are his principal ex- 
citements; and among turbulent cLieis and lawless 
followers he has little amfaority, and is seldom long 
secure of his throne, unless he possesses a considera- 
ble amount of personal daring, dexterity, and energy. 
The reason why the avenigo of talent is so high 
among the Henries and Edwards of our history may 
be read in the tragical fiite of tie second Edward and 
the second Richard, and the civil wars and disturb- 
ances of the reigns of John and his incapable suc- 
cessor. The troubled i»crio(l of the Reformation also 
produced sevenil eminent hereditary monarchs— Eliz- 
abeth, Henri Quatre, Gustavus Adolphus; but they 
were mostly bred up in adversity, succeeded to the 
throne by the unexpected failure of nearer heirs, or 
had to contend with great difficulties in the commence- 
ment of their reign. Since European life assumed a 
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settled aspect, any tting above mediocrity in a hered' 
itary king has become extremely rare, while the gen- 
eral average has been even below mediocrity, both in 
talent and in vigor of character. A monarchy con- 
stitutionally absolute now only maintaina itself in ex- 
btence (except temporarily in the minds of some ac- 
tive-minded usurper) through the mental qualifica- 
tions of a permanent bureaucracy. The Russian and 
AuBtrian governments, and even the French govern- 
ment in its normal condition, are oligarchies of offi- 
cials, of whom the head of the state does little more 
than select the chiefs. I am speaking of the regular 
course of their administration ; for the will of the 
master of course determines many of their particular 
acts. 

The governments which have been remarkable in 
history for austaiued mental ability and vigor in the 
conduct of afiairs have generally been aristocracies. 
But they have been, without any exception, aristoc- 
racies of public functionaries. The ruling bodies 
have been so narrow, that each member, or at least 
each influential member, of the body was able to 
make, and did make, public business an active pro- 
fession, and the principal occupation of his life. The 
only aristocracies which have manifested high gov- 
erning capacities, and acted on steady maxima of pol- 
icy . through many generations, are those of Rome 
and Venice. But at Venice, though the privileged 
order was numerous, the actual management of affairs 
was rigidly concentrated in a small oligarchy within 
the oJigarchj', whose whole lives were devoted to the 
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study and conduct of the affairs of state. The Roman 
govemrni-nt partook more of the character of an open 
aristocracy hke our own. But the really governing 
body, the Senate, was exclusively composed of per- 
sons who had exercised public functioiis, and had 
either already filled, or were looking forward to fill 
the highest offices of the state, at the peri] of a severe 
responsibility in case of incapacity and failure. When 
once members of the Senate, their lives were pledged 
to the conduct of public aifuirs ; they were not pei^ 
mitted even to leave Italy except in the discharge of 
some public trust ; and unless turned out of the Sen- 
ate by the censors for character or conduct deemed 
disgraceful, they retained their powers and responsi- 
bilities to the end of life. In an aristocracy thus con- 
stituted, every member felt bis personal importance 
entirely bound up with the dignity and estimation of 
the commonwealth which he administered, and with 
the part he was able to play in its councils. This 
dignity and estimation were quite different things 
from the prosperity and happiness of the general body 
of the citizens, and were olteu wholly incompatible 
with it But they were closely linked with the ex- 
ternal success and aggrandizement of the state; and it 
was, consequently, in the pursuit of that object almost 
exclusively, that either the Roman or t!ie Venetian 
aristocracies manifested the systematically wise collect- 
ive policy and the great individual capacities for gov- 
ernment for which history has deservedly given them 
credit- 
It thus appears that the only governments, not rep- 
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resentative, in which bigh political skill and ability 
have been other than exceptional, whether unilcr mo- 
narchical or aristocTatic forma, have been essentially 
bureaucracies. The work of government has been in 
the hands of governors by profession, which is the 
essence and meaning of bureaucracy. Whether the 
work is done by thcin because they have been trained 
to it, or they are trained to it because it is to be done 
by them, makes a great difference in many respects, 
but none at all as to the essential character of the rule. 
Aristocracies, on the other hand, like that of England, 
in which the class who possessed the power derived 
it merely from their social position, witliout being 
specialty trained or devoting themselves exclusively 
to it (and in which, therefore, the power was not exer- 
cised directly, but through representative institutions 
oligarchical ly constituted), have been, in respect to 
intellectual endowments, much on a par with demoo- 
racies; that is, they have manifested such qualities in 
any considerable degree only during the temporary- 
ascendency which great and popular talents, united 
with a distinguished position, have given to some one 
man. Theniistocles and Pericles, Washington and 
Jefferson, were not more completely exceptions in 
their several democracies, and were assuredly much 
more brilliant exceptions, than the Chnthnms and 
Peels of the representative aristocracy of Great Brit- 
ain, or even the Sullys and Colberts of the aristocratic 
monarchy of France. A great minister in the aristo- 
cratic governments of modem Europe is almost as 
raje a phenomenon as a great king. 
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The comparison, tlierefure, ns to llie iiiklKictunl at- 
tributes of a goveniinetit litis to be made belwocii a 
representative tlcmocincy nnJ a bureaucracy; all oth- 
er governmenta may be left out of the account. And 
bore it must be acknowledged that a bureaucratic gov- 
ernment has, in some important respects, greatly the 
advantage. It accuiuulutes expenence, acquires well- 
tried and w3ll-coDflidepod traditional maxims, and 
makes provision for nppropriiile practical knowledge 
in tliose who have the actual conduct of affairs. But 
it in not equally favorable to individual energy of 
mind. The disease which nfTlicts bureaucratic gov* 
ernmsnts, aurl whidi they usually die of, is routine. 
They perish by the iinmut^bility of their maxims, 
and, still more, by the universal law that whatever be- 
comes a TDUtitie loses its vital principle, and, having 
no longi.-v a mind acting within it, goes on revolving 
mcciiauically, though the work it ia intended to do re- 
mains undone. A bureaucracy alwaj-s lends to be- 
come a p;xi!iiu()cracy. When the burenucmcy is the 
real government, the spirit of the Corp.^ {;i3 with the 
Jesuits) bears down the individnnlity of its more dis- 
tinguished nii'mbers. In the profession of govern- 
ment, as ill other professions, the sole i<lea of the ma- 
jority is to do what they have been taught; and it 
requires a popular government to enable the concep- 
tions of the man of original genius among them to 
prevail over the obstructive spirit of trained medioo- 
rity. Only in a jwpular government {setting apart 
the a<iL'idi-nl of a highly intcllrgeut despot) eould Sir 
Rowhiii'l nil I Itnvbeen vielorioua over the Posl-offieo. 
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A pf^pular govcrnmcTit installed liim in tbe Post-of- 
fice, and made llie btKiy, in spite of iLself, obey the im- 
pulse given by the man wbo united special knowl- 
edge with individual vigor and originality. That 
the Roman aristocracy escaped lliis characteristic dis- 
ease of a bureaucracy was eviJeiilly owing to its pop- 
ular element All special offices, botb those which 
gave a scat in the Senate and tliose which were sought 
by senators, were conferred by popular election. The 
Russian government is a charactfitistic exemplification 
of both the good and bad side of bureaucracy: ita 
fixed maxims, directed with Roman perseverance to 
the same unflinchingly-pursued ends from age to age ; 
the remarkable skill with which those ends are gen- 
erally pursued ; the frightful internal corruption, and 
the permanent organized hostility to improvements 
Srora without, which even the autocratic power of a 
vigorous- minded emperor is seldom or never sufficient 
to overcome ; the patient obstructiveness of the body 
being in the long run more than a match for the fitful 
energy of one man. The Chinese government, a bu- 
reaucracy of Mandarins, is, as far as known to iia, an- 
other apparent example of the same qualities and de- 
fects. 

In all human affiiirs, conflicting influences are re- 
quired to keep one .in other alive and efficient even for 
their own proper uses; and the exclusive pursuit of 
one gootl object, apart from some other which should 
accompany it, ends not in excess of one and defect of 
the other, but in the decay and loss even of that which 
has 'been exclusively eared for. Govemmentby train- 
F2 
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edofficinla can not do for a country the things which 
can be done by a free government, but it might be 
supposed capable of doing some things which free gov- 
ernment of itself can not do. We find, however, that 
an outside element of freedom ia necessary to enable 
it to do effectually or permanently even its own busi- 
ness. And BO, also, freedom can not produce its best 
effects, and often breaks down altogether, unless means 
can be found of combining it with trained and skilled 
administration. There could not be a moment's hes- 
itation between representative government, among a 
people in any degree ripe for it, and the most perfect 
imaginable burcancrncy. But it is, at the same time, 
one of the moal important ends of political insliliitions 
to attain asmany of the qualities of the one asnrceoii- 
sistent with the other ; to secure, as far as they can be 
made compatible, the great advantage of the conduct 
of affaira by skilled persons, bred to it as an intellect- 
ual profession, along with that uf a general control 
vested in, and seriously exercised by, bodies represent- 
ative of the entire people. Much would be done to- 
ward this end by recognizing the line of separation, 
discussed in the preceding chapter, between the work 
of government properly so called, which can only be 
well performed after special cultivation, and that of 
selecting, watching, and, when needful, controlling the 
governors, which in this case, asin all others, properly 
devolves, not on those who do the work, but on those 
for whose benefit it ought to be done. No progress 
at all can be made toward obtaining a skilled democ- 
mcy, unless the democracy are willing that the work 
F2 
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which requires skill should bo done by those who pna- 
sess it. A democracy has enough to do io providing 
itself with an amount of mental competency sufficient 
fi>r its own proper work, that of superintendence and 
check. 

How to obtain and secure this amount is one of the 
questions to be taken into consideration in judging 
of the proper constitution of a representative body, 
111 pro].)orlion as its composition fiiils to secure this 
amount-, the assembly will encroach, by special acts, 
on the province of the executive; it will expel agootl, 
or elevate and uphold a bad ministry ; it will connive 
at, or overlook in tliciu, abuses of trust, will be de- 
luded by their false pretenses, or will withhold sup- 
port from those who endeavor to fulfill their trust 
conscientiously; it will countenance or impose a self- 
ish, a capricious and impulsive, a short-sighted, igno- 
rant, and prejudiced general policy, foreign and domes- 
tic; it will abrogate good laws or enact bad ones; let 
in new evils, or cHng with perverse obstinacy to old ; 
it will even, perhaps, under misleading impulses, mo- 
mentary or permanent, emanating from itself or from 
its constituents, tolerate or connive at proceedings 
which set law aside altogether in cases where equal 
justice would not be agreeable to popular feeling. 
Such are among the dangers of representative gov- 
ernment, arising from n constitution of the represent- 
ation which does not secure an adequate amount of 
intelligence and knowledge in the representative as- 
Bsmbly. 
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We next pn>ceeii to the evils arising from the prev- 
alence of modes of action in the representative body, 
dictated by einister interests (to employ the useful 
phrase introduced by Bentbam), that is, interests con- 
flicting more or leas with the general good of the 
community. 

It is universally admitted that, of the evils incident 
to monarchical and aristocratic govemmpnts, a lai^ 
proportion arise from this cause. The interest of the 
monarch, or the interest of the aristocracy, either col- 
lective or that of its individual members, is promoted, 
or they themselves think tbat it will be promoted, by 
conduct opposed to that which the general interest of 
the community requires. The interest, for example, 
of the government is to tax heavily; that of the com- 
munity is to be as bltle taxed as the necessary cx- 
pen.se3 of good government permit The interest of 
the king and of the governing aristocracy is to pos- 
sess and exercise unlimited power over the people; to 
enforce, on their part, complete conformity to the will 
and preferences of the rulers. The interest of the 
people is to have aa little control exercised over them 
in any respect as ia consistent with attiuning the legit- 
imate ends of government. The interest, or apparent 
and supposed interest of the king or aristocracy, is to 
permit no censure of themselves, at least in any form 
which they may consider either to threaten their pow- 
er or seriously to interfere with their free agency. The 
interest of the people is tbat there should be full lib- 
erty of censure on every public officer, and on every 
public act or measure. The interest of a ruling class, 
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■whether in an aristocracy or an aristocratic monarchy, 
is to assume to themselves an endless variety of un- 
just pi-ivileges, sometimes benefiting their pockets at 
the expense of the people., sometimes merely tending 
to exalt them above others, or, what is the same tiling 
in ditferent words, to degrade others below themselves. 
If the people are disaffected, which nnder such a gov- 
ernment they are very likely to be, it is the interest 
of the king or aristocracy to keep them at a low lev- 
el of intelligence and education, foment dissensions 
among them, and even prevent them from being too 
weU off, lest they should " wax fat and kick," agreea- 
bly to the maxim of Cardiu.-il Richelieu in his cele- 
brated "Testament Politique." All these things are 
for the interest of a king or aristocracy, in a purely 
selflsh point of view, unless a sufficiently strong coun- 
ter-interest is created by the fear of provoking resist- 
ance. All these evils have been, and many of them 
still are, produced bj' the sinister interests of kings 
and aristocracies, where their power is sufficient to 
rmse them above the opinion of the rest of the com- 
munity; nor is it rational to expect, as the conse- 
quence of such a position, any other conduct, 

These things are superabundantly evident in the 
case of a monarchy or an aristocracy, but it is some- 
times rather gratuitously assumed that the same kind 
of injurious influences do rot operate in a democracy. 
Looking at democracy in the way in which it is com- 
monly conceived as the rule of the numerical ma- 
jority, it is surely possible that the riiHnjf power may 
be under the dominion of sectional or cki6S interests. 
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pointing to conduct different from thnt wbich would 
be dictated by impartial regard for the interest of all. 
Suppose the msyority to be whites, the minority ne- 
groes, or vice ver.sd: is it likely that the nirtjorily 
would allow equal justice to the minority? Suppose 
the ninjoriiy Catholics, the minority Proteslanta, or 
the reverse: will there not be the same danger? Or 
let the majority be English, the minority Irish, or the 
contrary: is there not a great probability of similar 
evil? In all countries there is a majority of poor, 
a minority who, in contradistinction, may be called 
rich. Between these two classes, on many questions, 
there is complete opposition of apparent interest. 
We will suppose the majority sufficiently intelligent 
to be aware that it is not for their advantage to 
weaken the security of property, and that it would 
be weakened by any act of arbitrary sjiolialion. But 
is there not a considerable danger lest they should 
throw upon the possessors of what is called realized 
property, and upon the larger incomes, an unfair 
share, or even the whole, of the burden of tixation, 
and havnig done so, add to the amount without scru- 
ple, expending the proceeds iu modes supposed to 
conduce to the profit and advantage of the laboring 
class? Suppose, again, a minority of skilled labor- 
ers, a majority of unskilled : the experience of many 
Trade Unions, unless they are greatly calumniated, 
justifies the apprehension that equality of earnings 
might be imposed as an obligation, and that piece- 
work, and all practices which enable superior indus- 
try or abilities to gain a Buperior reward, might be 
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put down. Legislative attempts to raise wages, lim- 
itation of competition in the labor market, taxes or 
reatrictions on macbiner_y, and on improvements of 
all kinds tending to dispense with any of the exist- 
ing labor — even, perhaps, protection of the home pro- 
ducer against foreign industry — are very natural (I 
do not venture to say whether probable) results of a 
feeling of class interest in a governing majority of 
manual laborers. 

It will be said that none of these things are for the 
real inlercst of the most numerous class: to which I 
answer, that if the eonduet of human beings whs de- 
termined by no other interested considerations than 
those which constitute their "real" interest, neither 
monarchy nor oligarchy would be such bad govern- 
ments as they are; for assuredly very strong argu- 
ments may he, and oft«n have been, adduced to show 
that either a king or a governmg senate are in much 
the most enviable position when ruling justly and 
vigilantly over nn active, wealthy, enlightened, and 
high-minded peopic. But a king only now and then, 
and an oligarchy in no known instance, have taken 
this exalted view of their self-interest; and why 
should we expect a loftier mode of thinking from the 
laboring chisses? It is not what their interest is, 
but what they suppose it to be, that is the important 
consideration with respect to their conduct; and it is 
quite conclusive against any theory of government 
that it Dflsumes the numerical majority to do habitu- 
ftlly what is never done, nor expected to be done, save 
in very exceptional cases, by any other depositaries 
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of jiowcr — njiincly, to direct their conduct by their 
real ultimate iiitj/rtst, in opposition to tlieir immediate 
and apparent intereBt. No one, surelv, can doubt that 
the pernicioua measures above enumerated, and many 
others as bad, would be fur the immediate interest of 
the general body of unskilled laborers. It is quite 
possible that they would be for the selfish interest of 
the whole existing generation of the class. The re- 
laxation of industry and activity, and dimimshed en- 
couragement to saving, which would be their ultimate 
consequence, might perhaps be little felt by the class 
of unskilled laborers in the space of a single lifetime. 
Some of the most fatal changes in human affairs havB 
been, as to their more mnnifest immediate effects, ben- 
eficial. The establishment of the despotism of th& 
Ciesars was a great benefit to the entire generation id 
which it took place. It put a stop to civil war, 
abated a va.st amount of malversation and tyranny 
by priptors and proconsuls; it fostered many of the 
graces of life, and intellectual cultivation in all de- 
partments not political; it produced monuments of 
literary genius dazzling to the imaginations of shallow 
readers of history, who do not reflect that the men to 
whom the desj>otism of Augustus {as well ae of Lo- 
renzo do' Medici and of Louis XIV.) owes its bril- 
liancy were all formed in the generation preceding. 
The accumulated riches, and the mental energy and 
activity pro<lueed by centuries of freedom, remained 
for the benefit of the first generation of slaves. Yet 
this was the eommenecment of a rigivie by whose 
gradual openitimi all the civilization which bad been 
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gained insensibly faded away, until the empire which 
had conquered and embraced the world in its grasp 
so completely lost even its military efficiency that in- 
vaders whom three or four legions hail always sufficed 
to coerce were able to overrun and occupy nearly the 
whole of its vast territory. The fresh impulse given 
by Christianity came but j ust in time to save arts and 
letters from perishing, and the human race from sink- 
ing back into perhaps entllesa night, 

When we talk of the interest of a body of men, or 
even of an individual man, as a principle determining 
their actions, the question what would be considered 
their interest by an unprejudiced observer is one of 
the least important parts of the wliole matter. Aa 
Coleridge observes, the man makes the motive, not 
the motive the man. What it is the man's interest 
to do or refrain from depends less on any outward 
circumstances than upon what sort of man he is. If 
you wish to know what is practically a man's interest, 
you must know the cast of his habitual feelings and 
thoughts. Every body bas two kinds of interacts — 
interests which he cares for and interests which he 
doea not care for. Every body has selfish and unself- 
ish interests, and a selfish man has cultivated the habit 
of caring for the former nnd not caring for the latter. 
Every one has present and distant interests, and the 
improvident man is he who cares for the present in- 
terests and does not care for the distant. It matters 
little that on any correct calculation the latter may be 
the more considerable, if the habits of his mind lead 
him to fix his thoughts and wishes sok-ly on the for- 
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mer. It would be vain to attempt to persuade a n 
wbo beats liis wife and ill-treats hiis children that he 
would be happier if he lived in love and kindness 
with them. He would be happier if he were the kind 
of person who could so live ; but he is not, and it is 
probably too late for him to become that kind of per- 
son. Being as he 13, the gratification of his love of 
domineering and the indulgence of hia ferocious tem- 
per are to his perceptions a greater good to himself 
than he would be capable of deriving from the pleas- 
ure and affecliou of those dependent on him. He has 
no pleiisure in their pleasure, and does not care for 
their aifection. His neighbor, who does, is probably 
a happier man than he; but could he be persuaded 
of this, the persuasion would, most likely, only ptill 
farther exasperate his malignity or his irritability. 
On the average, a person who cores for other people, 
for bis country, or for mankind, is a happier man than 
one who does not; but of what use is it to preach 
this doctrine to a man wbo cares for nothing but hia 
own ease or bis own pocket? He can not care for 
other people if he would. It is like preaching to iho 
worm who crawls on the ground how much better it 
would be for him if he were an eagle. 

Now it is a universally observed fact that the two 
evil dispositions in (juestion, the disposition to prefer 
a man's selfish interests to those which he shares with 
other j)eopIe, and his immediate and direct interests 
to those which are indirect and remote, are cliaraeter- 
iatics most especially called forth and fostered by the 
posaeseion of power. The moment a man, or a clasa 
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of men, find themselves with power in their hands, 
the man's individual interest, or the class's separate 
interest, acquires an entirely new degree of import- 
ance in their eyes. Finding themselves worshiped 
by others, tbey become worahipcrs of themselves, and 
think themselves entitled to be counted at a hundred 
times the value of other people, while the facility they 
acquire of doing as they like without regard to conse- 
quences insensibly weakens the habits which mako 
men look forward even to such consequences as aSect 
themselves. Thisisthe meaning of the universal tra- 
dition, grounded on universal experience, of men's be- 
ing corrupted by power. Every one knows how ab- 
surd it would be to infer from what a man is or does 
when in a private station, that he will be and do ex- 
actly the like when a despot on a throne; where the 
bad parts of his human nature, instead of being re- 
strained and kept in subordination by every circum- 
stance of hia life and by every person euri-ounding 
him, are courted by all peraons, and ministered to by 
all circumstances. It would be quite as absurd to 
entertain a similar expectation in regard to a class of 
men ; tlie Demos, or any other. Let them be ever 
so modest and amenable to reason while there is a 
power over them stronger than they, we ought to ex- 
pect a total change in this respect when they them- 
selves become the strongest power. 

Governments mnst be made for human beings as 
they are, or as they are capable of speedily becoming; 
and in any state of cultivation which mankind, or 
any class among them, have yet attainet 
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Boon to attain, the iotereata by which they will bo 
led, when they are thinking only of ad f-in teres t, will 
be almost exclusively those whieh are obvious at first 
sight, and which operate on their present contlition. 
It ia only a dbintercated regard for others, and es- 
pecially for what comes after them, for the idea of 
posterity, of their country, or of mankind, whether 
grounded on sympathy or on a conseientioua feeling, 
which ever direcis the minds and purposes of classes 
or bodies of men toward distant or unobvious inter- 
ests; and it can not be mmntained that any form of 
government would be rational which required as a 
condition that these exalted principles of action should 
be the guiding and master motives in the conduct of 
average human beings. A certain amount of con- 
Bcience and of disinterested public spirit may fairly 
be calculated on in the citizens of any community 
ripe for representJilive government, but it would bo 
ridicniouH lo expect such a degree of it, combined 
with such intellectual discernment, as would be proof 
against any plausible fallacy tending to make that 
which was for their class interest appear the dictate 
of justice and of the general goo<l. We all know 
what specinns fallacies may bo urgetl in defense of 
every net of injustice yet proposed for the imaginary 
benefit of tlic mass. We know how many, not other- 
wise fools or bad men, have thought it justifiable to 
repudiate the national debt. We know how many, 
not destitute of ability and of considerable popular 
influence, think it fair to throw the whole burden of 
taxation upon savings, under the name of realized. 
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property, alJowing tlioso whose jjrogenitors and tbem- 
selves have alwaja spent all they received, to remain, 
as a rewai-d for such exemplary conduct, wholly uq- 
taxed. "We know what powerful arguments, the more 
dangerous because there U a portion of truth in them, 
may be brought against all inheritance, against the 
power of bequest, against every advantage which one 
person seems to have over another. "We know how 
easily theuselessnessof almost every branch of knowl- 
edge may be proved to the complete satisfaction of 
those who do not possess it. How many, not alto- 
gether stupid men, think the scientific study of lan- 
guages useless, think ancientlitemture useless, all eru- 
ditioii useless, logic and metaphysics useless, poetry 
and the 6ne arts idle and frivolous, political economy 
purely mischievous? Even history has been pro- 
nounced useless and mischievous by able men. Noth- 
ing but that acquaintance with external nature, em* 
pirically acquired, which serves directly for the pro- 
duction of objects necessary to existence or agreeable 
to the senses, would get its utility recognized if peo- 
ple had the least encouragement to disbelieve it. Is 
it reasonable to think that even mueh more cultivated 
minds than those of the numerical majority can be ex- 
pected to be, will have so delicate a conscience, and 
80 just an appreciation of what is against their own 
apparent interest, that they will reject these and the 
innumerable other fallacies which will press in upon 
them from all quarters, as soon as they come into 
power, to induce them to follow their own selfish in- 
clinations and short-sighted notions of their own pood, 
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in opposition to justice, &t the expense of all other 
classes and of posterity ? 

One of the greatest dangers, therefore, of democra- 
cy, as of all other forms of government, lies in the sin- 
isler interest of the holders of power: it is the danger 
of class legislation, of government intendeil for {wheth- 
er really effi.-cting it or not) the immediate benefit of 
the dominant class, to tlie lusting detriment of the 
whole. And one of the most important questions 
demanding consideration in determining the beat con- 
stitution of a representative government is how to 
provide efficacious securities against this evil. 

If we con.sider as a class, politically speaking, any 
number of persons who have the same sinister inter- 
est—that is, wliose direct and apparent interest points 
towanl the same description of bad measuri'S — the 
desirable object would be that no class, and no com- 
bination of classes likely to combine, shall be able to 
exercise a preponderant influence in the government. 
A modern community, not divided within itself by 
strong antipiilhies of race, language, or nationality, 
may be considered as in the main divisible into two 
sections, whieh, in spite of partial variations, corre- 
spond ou the whole with two divergent directions of 
apparent interest. Let us call them (in brief general 
terms) laborers on the one hand, employers of labor 
on the other; including, however, along with employ- 
ers of labor not only retired capitalists and the pos- 
sessors of inherited wealth, but al! that highly-paid 
description of laborers (such as the professions) whose 
education and way of life assimilate them with the 
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rich, and whose prospect and ambition it ia to raiss ' 
tljcmselvea into tbat class. With the luborera, on th« 
other hand, may be ranked those smaller employere 
of labor who by intertists, habits, nnd educational im- 
prefisiotis an^ assimilutcd iu wishes, taste,':, and objects 
to the laboring classes, comprehending a large propor- 
tion of petty tradesmen. In a state of society thus 
composi'd, if the representative system could be made 
ideally perfect, and if it were possible to maintnin it ■ 
in that stati', iu oi^nization must be such ihat these 
two cliisses, manual laborers and their affinities on 
one side, cmjjluyera of labor and their affinities on the 
other, should be, in the arrangement of the n^preseut- 
ativc syal*.'m, equally balanced, each influencing about 
an equal number of votes in Parliament; since, as- 
suming that the majority of each class, in any differ- 
ence between tbem, would be mainly governed by 
their class interests, there would be a minoriiy of each 
in whom that consideration would be eul>onlinate to 
reason, justice, and the good of the wlmlc; and this 
minoriiy of either, joining with the whulc of the oth- 
er, would turn the scale against any demands of their 
own majority which were not aueh na ought to pre- 
vail. The reason why, in any tolernbly constituted 
society, justice and the general intea'st mostly in the 
end carry their point, is that the separate and selfish 
interest* of mankind arc almost always divided; some 
are interested in what is wrong, but some, also, have 
their private interest on the side of what is right; 
and those who arc governed by higher considerations, 
though too few and weak to prevail alone, usually, 
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after HiifReieiit discussion and agitation, become strong 
enough to turn the balance in favor of the body of 
private interests which is on the same side with them. 
The representative system ought to be bo constituted 
03 to maintain this state of thiugs ; it ought not to 
allow any of the various sectional interests to be so 
powerful as to be capable of prevailing against truth 
and justice, and the other sectional interests combined. 
There ought always to be such a balance preserved 
among personal interests as may render any one of 
them dependent for its successes on carrying with it 
at least a large proportion of those who act upon 
higher motives, and more comprehensive and distant 
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CHAPTER VII. 

OF TRUE Axn FAI^E UEMOCKACY ; REPRESENTATION 
OF ALL, AND KKPHESENTATION OF THE MAJORITY 
ONLY. 

It has been seen tbub the dangers incident to a rep- 
reaeutative democracy are of two kinds: danger of a 
low grade of iiitt'liigence iu the representative body, 
and ill the popular opinion -which controls it; and 
danger of class legislation on the jiart of the numer- 
ical majority, these being all composed of the same 
class. We Iiave next to consider how far it is possi- 
ble so to organize the democi'acy na, without inter- 
fering materially with the chanicteristie benufits of 
democratic government, to do away with these two 
groat evils, or at least to abate thcni in the utmost de- 
gree attainable by human contrivanec. 

The common mode of attempting this ia by limit- 
ing the democratic character of the representation 
through a more or less restricted snifi'age. But there 
is a previous consideration which, duly kept in view, 
considenibly modifies the circumstances which are 
supposed to render such a restriction necessary. A 
completely equal democracy, in a nation in which a 
single class atmposcs the numerical mnjority, can not 
be diveste<l of certain evils; but those evils arc great- 
ly aggravated by the fact that the democracies which 
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at present exist are not equal, but Bjstematically un- 
equal ill fiivor of the predominant class. Two very 
diiferent ideas are usually confounded under the name 
democracy. The pure idea, of democracy, according 
to ita definition, is the goverDnient of the whole peo- 
ple by the whole people, equally represented. De- 
mocracy, as commonly conceived and hitherto prac- 
ticed, is the government of the whole people by a 
mere majority of the people exclusively represented. 
The former ia synonymous with the equality of all 
citizens; the latter, strangely confounded with it, ia a 
government of privilege in favor of the numerical ma- 
jority, who alone possess practically any voice in the 
stat<;. This is the inevitable consequence of the maa- 
ncr in which the votes are now taken, to the complete 
disfranchisement of minorities. 

Tlie confusion of ideas here is great, but it ia so 
easily cleared up that one would suppose the slight- 
est indication would be sufficient to place the matter 
in its true hght before any mind of average intelli- 
gence. It would be so but for the power of habit; 
owing to which, the simplest idea, if unfamiliar, has 
as great difficulty in making its wny to the mind as 
a fur more complicated one. That the minonty must 
yield to the majority, the smaller number to the great- 
er, is a familiar idea; and accordingly, men think 
there is no necessity for using their minds any far- 
ther, and it does not occur to them that there is any 
medium between allowing the smaller number to be 
equally powerful with the greater, and blotting out 
the smaller number altogether. In a representative 
G 
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body actually deliberating, the minority intist of course 
be overruled ; and in lui equal democracy (since the 
upinionB of the constituents, when they insist on them, 
Oetermine those of the represeulative body), the ma- 
jority of the iieople, through their representatives, 
will outvote and prevail over the minority and their 
i-epresentaiives. But does Jl follow that the minority 
should have no representatives at all? Because the 
majority ought to prevail over the minority, must the 
majority have all the votes, the minority none? Is 
it necessary that the minority should not even be 
beard? Nothing but habit and old association can 
reconcile any reasonable being to the needless injus- 
tice. In a really equal democracy, every or any sec- 
tion would be represented, not disproportionately, but 
proportionately. A majority of the electors would 
always have a majority of the representatives, but a, 
minority of the electors would always have a minority 
of the i-epresenttttives. Man for raan.lhey would be 
as fully represented as the majority. Unless they are, 
there is not equal government, but a government of 
inequality and privilege: one part of the people rule 
over the rest : there is a part whose fair and equal 
share of influence in the representation is withheld 
from them, contrary to all just government, but, above 
all, contrary to the principle of democracy, which pro- 
fesses equality as its very root and foundation. 

The injustice and violation of principle are not leas 
flagrant because those who suffer by them arc a mi- 
nority, for there is not cqnal suffrage where every 
single individual does not count for as much as any 
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Other single iiidividual in tbe commnnity. But it is 
not only the minority who aufl'er. Democracy, thus 
constituted, does not even attain its ostensible object, 
tbat of giving the powers of government in all coses 
to the numerical majority. It does something very 
different ; it gives them to a majority of the majority, 
who may be, and often nre, but a minority of the 
whole. All principles are most effectually tested by 
extreme cases. Suppose, then, that, in a country gov- 
erned by equal and universal suffrage, there is a con- 
tested election in every constituency, and every elec- 
tion is carried by a small majority. The Parliament 
thus brought together represents little more than a 
bare majority of the |)eoj)le. This Parliament pro- 
ceeds to legislate, and adopts important measures by a 
bare majority of itself. What giinranlee is there that 
these measures accord with the wishes of a majority 
of the jffiople? Nearly half the electors, Laving been 
outvoted at the hustings, have had no influence at all 
in the decision; and the whole of these may be, a 
majority of them pn>bflbly are, hostile to the meoB- 
urea, having voted against those by whom they have 
been carried. Of the remriiiing electors, nearly half 
have cltosen representatives who, by supposition, have 
voted against the measures. It is jiossible, therefore, 
and even probable, that the opinion which has pre- 
vailed was agreeable only to a minority of the nation, 
though a majority of that portion of it whom the in- 
stitutions of the country have erected into a ruling 
class. If democracy means the certain ascendrncv of 
the majority, there are no means of insuring that, but 
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by allowing every indivklual figure to tell equally i 
the summing up. Any miDority left out, either puj 
posely or by the play of the machinery, gives t 
power not to a majority, but to a minority in soin 
other part of the scale. 

The only answer which can possibly be made to thuil 
reasoning is, that as different opinions predominate iuM 
different localities, the opinion which is in a minorilyl 
in some places has a majoiity in others; and, o 
whole, every opinion which exists in the constituen-J 
cies obtains its fair share of voices in the represent! 
tion. And this is roughly true in the present state o 
the constituency ; if it were not, the discordance t 
the House with the general sentiment of the counti^l 
would soon become evident. But it would be no lon^l 
ger true if the present constituency were much en«J 
larged, still less if made co-extensive with the wholq^ 
population ; for in that case the majority in every lo- 
cality would consist of manual laborers; and wbei 
there was any question pending on which these clas 
were at issue with the rest of the community, n 
other class could succeed in getting represented anj* 
where. Even now, is it not a great grievance that iiifl 
every Parliament a very numerous poriion of thoT 
electors, willing and anxious to be represented, have 
no member in the House for whom they have voted? 
la it j ust that every elector of Marylcbone is obliged 
to be represented by two nominees of the vestries, ev- 
ery elector of Finsbiiry or Lambeth by those (ns is 
generally believed) of the publicans? The constitu- 
encies to which most of the highly educated and pub- 
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lie-spirited persons in the country belong, those of the 
large towns, are now, in great part, either unrepresent- 
ed or misrepresented. The electors who are on a dif- 
ferent side in party politics from the local majority are 
unrepresented. Of those who are on the same aide, 
a large proportion are misrepresented, having been 
obliged to accept the man who had the greatest num- 
ber of supporters in their political party, though his 
opinions may differ from theirs on every other point. 
The state of things is, in some respects, even worse 
than if the minority were rot allowed to vote at all ; 
for then, at least the majority might have a member 
who would represent their own best mind ; while now, 
the neceaaity of not dividing the party, for fear of let- 
ting in its opponents, induces all to vote either for the 
person who first presents himself wearing their colors, 
or for the one brought forward by their local leaders; 
and these, if we pay them the compliment, which they 
very seldom deserve, of supposing their choice to be 
unbiased by their personal interests, are compelled, 
that they may be sure of mustering their whole 
strength, to bring forward n candidate whom none of 
tlie party will strongly object to — that is, a man with- 
out any distinctive peculiarity, any known opinions 
except the shibboleth of the party. This is strikingly 
exemplified in the United States, where, at the election 
of President, the strongest party never dares put for- 
ward any of its strongest men, because every one of 
these, from the mere fact that he has been long in the 
public ej'c, has mnije himself objectionable to some 
portion or other of the party, and is therefore not so 
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sure a card for rallying all their votes as a person who 
has never been heurd of by tlie public at all until ho 
is produced as the candida.te. Thus the man who ii 
chosen, even by the strongest party, represenla per* I 
haps the real wishes only of the narrow margin by 
which that party outnumbers the other. Any eectioa i 
whose support is necessary to success possesses a veto I 
on the candidate. Any section wliich holds out more 
obstinately than the rest can compel all the others to 
adopt its nominee ; and this superior pertinacity is un- 
happily more likely to be found among those who are 
holding out for their own interest than for that of the 
public. Speaking generally, the choice of the major- 
ity is determined by that portion of the body who are 
the most timid, the roost narrow-minded and pr^u- 
dieed, or who cling most tenaciously to the exclusive 
class interest; and the electoral rights of tlie minority, 
while useless for the purposes for which votes are 
given, serve only for compelling the majority to accept 
the candidate of the weakest or worst portion of them- 
selves. 

Tliat, while recognizing these evils, many should 
consider them as the necessary price paid for a free 
government, is in no way surprising; it was the opin- 
ion of !ill the friends of freedom up to a recent period. 
But the habit of passing them over as irremediable 
has become so inveterate, that many persons seem to 
have lost the capacity of looking at them as things 
which they wonid be glad to remedy if they could. 
From despairing of a cure, there is too often but one 
slcp to denying the disease; and from this follows 
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dislike to Iiaving a, remedy proposed, ns if the pro- 
poser were creating a inisuhict' instead of ofl'eriiig re- 
lief from one. People are so inured to the evils that 
tlicy feel as if il were unreasonablo, if not wrong, to 
complain of them. Yet, avoidable or not, he must bo 
a purblind lover of liberty on whose mind they do 
not weigh ; who would not rejoice at the discovery 
that they could be dispensed with. Now nothing ia 
more certain than that the virtual blotting out of the 
minority is no necessary or natural consequence of 
fj-eedom; that, far from having any connection with 
dumocracy, it is diametrically o])posed to the first prin- 
ciple of democracy, representation in proportion to 
numbers. It ia an essenliid part of democracy that 
minorities should be adequfitely represented. No real 
demoorncy, nothing but a false show of democracy, ia 
possible without il. 

Those who have seen and felt, in some degree, the 
force of these considerations, have proposed various 
expedients by which the evil may be, in a greater or 
less degree, mitigated. Irf»rd John Rn.ssell, in one of 
his Reform Bills, introduced n provision that certain 
constituencies should retnm three members, and that 
in these each elector should be allowed to vote only 
for two; and Mr. Disraeli, in the recent debates, re- 
vived the memory of the fact by reproaching him for 
it, being of opinion, apparently, that it befits a Con- 
servative .ttntesman to regard only means, and to dis- 
own scornfully all fellow- feeling with any one who ia 
betrayed, even once, into thinking of ends,* Others 

" Tiiis bInndCr iiT Mr, Dicrneli ffrom which, crcnllj lo liis credit, 
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have proposed that each elector shouM be nilowed tol 
vote only for one. By either of these plans, a minor- 1 
iiy equaling or exceeding a third of the local consdt^ J 
uency would be able, if it attempted no more, to re^A 
turn one out of three members. The same resulcl 
might be attained in a still better way if, aa proposed I 
ill an able pamphlet by Mr. James Garth Marshall,! 
the elector retained his iLiree votes, but was at liberty I 
to bestow tbem all upon the same candidate. These J 
schemes, though infinitely better than noue at all, are ' 
yet but makeshifts, and attain the end in a very im- 
peifect manner, since all local minorities of less than 
a third, and all minorities, however numerous, which 
are made up from several constituencies, would re- 
main unrepresented. It is much to be lamented, how- 
ever, that none of these plans have been carried into 



Sir John Pokinglon look an oppcRnnily soon after of Kpnrating him- 
self) a A Bpraking iiuunce, umang man}', how liiile the Conservntira 
IctulerB nnJcmiand CoiuervHiirc ptinciplcii. Wiilioiii pmuming (o 
nquira from |H>litical panics luch nn Hmonnl of virtue nnd (liscerii- 
mcnt ni ihnt thcj ihould comijrrhciid, nnd know when to ■pp)]', Ihe 
prin<;iplcs oflhcir opponcnle, kb nikj^yet eny ihnt i( wudUI be ■ gieat 
imjiroTFinenl if each party understood niut acted upon ilc own. Wdl 
would it he for Enginnd if ConscnTutivpg viiled coimincnllj- for CTCiy 
thing conai'rvaliTi^ and Libemis for erery tiling liberal. Wo should 
not then hnvc to wait long for thinj^s which, like the [Tcscnt and 
mnny other grcnl mciuiurcs, nre eminenlly biith the one and the other. 
The Consemilives, as beinp by the Inw of their CKiitence the itnpid- 
cil pnrty, hare much the grPMcsl siiw of (his description to anxwer 
for; nnd it is a mflanrhulj iniih, that if any measure weie ptxqioted 
on any snhject truly, largely, and fnr-si|;htcdly conscrrntive, e»en if 
LibemtB were willing to rote for it, the threat liulk of the Conscrrniiw 
party would nish blindly in and prevent it from hting cnrried. 
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t, as any ol' them would have recognized the right 
principle, and prepared the way for ita more complete 
application. But real equality of representation is 
not obtained unless any set of electors amounting to 
the average number of a constituency, wherever in 
the country they happen to reside, have the power of 
combining with one another to return a representative. 
This degree of perfection in representation appeared 
impracticable until a man of great capjieity, fitted alike 
for large general views and for the contrivance of 
practical details — Mr. Thomas Hare — had proved its 
possibility by drawing up a scheme for ita accom- 
plishment, embodied in a Draft of an Act of Parlia- 
ment; a scheme which has the almost unparaUeled 
merit of carrying out a grent principle of government 
in a manner approaching to ideal perfection as regards 
the special object in view, while it attains incidentally 
several other ends of scarcely inferior importance. 

According to this plan, the unit of representation, 
the quota of electors who would be entitled to have 
a member to themselves, would be ascertained by the 
ordinary process of taking averages, the number of 
voters being divided by the number of scats in the 
House ; and every candidate who obtained that quota 
would be returned, from however great a number of 
local constituencies it might be gathered. The votes 
would, as at present, l)c given locally, but any elector 
would be at liberty to vole for any candidate, in what- 
ever part of the country he might offer himself. Those 
electors, therefore, who did not wish to be represent^'d 
by any of the local candidates, might aid by their 
G2 
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vote in the return of the person they liked best among 1 
all those throughout the country who had cxpreeaed ' 
a willingness to be chosen. This would so far give 
reality to the electoral rights of the otherwise virtu- 
ally disfranchised tnioority. But it is important that 
not those alone who refuse to vote for any of the locid. 
candidates, but those also who vote for one of them 
and are defeated, should be enabled to End elsewhere 
the representation which they have not succeeded in 
obtaining in their own district It is therefore pro- 
vided that an elector may deliver a voting paper con- 
taining other names in addition to the one whidi 
stands foremost in his preference. His vote would 
only be counted for one candidate ; but if theobjectof 
hiB first choice failwl to be returned, from not having 
obtained the '^uotii, his second perhaps might be more 
fortunate. He may extend his list to a greater num- 
ber in the order of his preference, so that if the names 
which stand near the top of the list either can not 
make up the quota, or are able to make it up without 
his vote, the vote may stil 1 be used for some one whom 
it may assist in returning. To obtain the full num- 
ber of members required to complete the House, aa 
well as to prevent very popular candidates from en- 
grossing nearly all the PufFroges, it is necessary, how- 
ever many vote's a candidate may obtain, that no more 
of them than the quota should be counted for his re- 
turn ; the remainder of those who voted for him would 
have their votes counted for the next person on their 
respective lists who needed them, and could by their 
aid complete the quota. To determine which of a 
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candidate's votes should be used for his return, and 
which set free for others, several methods are proposed, 
into which we shall not here enter. He would, of 
course, retain the votes of all those who would not 
otherwise be represented ; and for the remainder, 
drawing lots, in default of better, would be an unob- 
jectionable expedient. The voting papers would be 
conveyed to a central office, where the votes would be 
counted, the number of first, second, third, and other 
votes given for each candidate ascertained, and the 
qnoLi would be allotted to every one who could make 
it up, until the number of the House was complete; 
first votes being preferred to second, second to third, 
and so forth. The voting papers, and all the elements 
of the calculation, would be placed in public reposito- 
ries, accessible to all whom they concerned ; and if 
anyone who had obtained the quota was not duly re- 
turned, it would be in hia power easily to prove it 

Theee are the main provisions of the scheme. For 
a more minute knowledge of its very simple ma- 
chinery, I must refer to Mr. Hare's "Treatise on the 
Election of Representatives" (.1 small volume pub- 
lished in 1859), and to ji pamphlet by Mr. Henry 
Fawcett, published in 1860, and entitled "Mr. Hare's 
Keforni Bill simplified and explained." This last ia 
a very clear and concise exposition of the plan, re- 
duced toils simplest elements by the omission of some 
of Mr. Hare's original provisions, which, though in 
themselves beneficial, were thought to take more from 
the simplicity of the scheme than they added to its 
practical advantages. The more these works are 
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studied, tbe stronger, I venture to predict, will be the 
impression of the perfect feasibility of the scheme and 
its transcendent advantages. Such and so numerous i 
are these, that, in my conviction, they place Mr, Hare's I 
plan among the very greatest improvements yet made 
in the theory and practice of government. 

In the first place, it secures a representation, in pro- 
portion to numbers, of every division of the electoral 
bofly: not two great parties alone, with perhaps a I 
few large sectional mijiorities in particular places, but | 
every minority in the whole nation, consisting of i 
sufficiently large number to be, on principles of equal I 
justice, entitled to a repre.sentotive. Secondly, no j 
elector would, as at present, be nominjilly represented 
by some one whom he had not chosen. Every mem- 
ber of the House would be the representative of a 
unanimous constituency. He would represent a thou- 
sand electors, or two thousand, or five thousand, or 
ten tbousiind, as the quota might be, every one of 
whom would have not only voted for him, but select- 
ed him from the whole country, not merely from the 
assortment of two or three perhaps rotten orangesi, 
which may be the only choice offered to him in his 
local market. Under this relation the tie between 
the elector and the representative would be of a 
strength and a value of which at present we have no 
experience. Every one of the electors would be per- 
sonally identified with his representative, and the rep- 
resentative with his constituents. Every elector who 
voted for hira would have done ho either because he 
is the person, in tbe whole list of candidates for Par- 
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linment, who best expresses tbe voter's own opinions, 
or because he is one of those whose abilities and char- 
acter the voter most respects, and whom he most will- 
ingly trusts to think for him. The member would 
represent persons, not the mere bricks and mortar of 
the towD — the voters themselves, not a few vestry- 
men or parish notabilities merely. All, however, 
that is worth preserving in the representation of 
places would be preserved. Though the Parliament 
of the nation ought to have as little as possible to do 
with purely local affairs, yet, while it has to do with 
them, there ought to be members specially commis- 
sioned to look after the intereate of every important 
locality; and these there would still be. In every 
locality which contained many more voters than the 
quota (and there probably ought to be no local con- 
stituency which does not), the majority would gen- 
erally prefer to ba represented by one of themselves ; 
by a person of local knowledge, and residing in the 
locality, if there is any such person to be found among 
the candidates, who is otherwise eligible as their rep- 
resentative. It would be the minorities chiefly, who, 
being unable to return the local member, would look 
out elsewhere for a candidate likely to obtain other 
votes in addition to their own. 

Of all motles in which a national representation 
can possibly be constituted, this one affords the best 
security for the intellectual qualifications desirable 
in the representatives. At present, by universal ad- 
mission, it is becoming more and more difficult for 
any one who has only talents and character to gain 
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admission iato the House of Commons. The onljr 
persons who can get elected are those who pusscBs lo- 
cal iniliitiiice, or make their way by lavish cxjtcndi- 
ture, Of who, on the invitation of three or four trades- 
men or attorneys, are sent down by one of the two 
great parties from their London clubs as men whose 
votes the party can depend on under all circum- 
stancea. On Mr. Hare'ti sjsteni, those who did not 
like the local candidates would fill up tlicir voting 
papere by a selection from all the persona of national 
reputation on the list of candidates with whose gen- 
eral political principles they were in sympathy. AI- | 
moat every person, therefore, who had made liiinself 
in any way honorably distinguished, though devoid 
of local influence, and having sworn allegiance to no 
pohtical party, would have a fair chance of making I 
up the qnoLi, and with this encouragement such per- 
sons might be expected to offer themselves in num- 
bers hilherto undreamed of. Hundreds of able mea 
of independent thought, "who would have no chance 
whatever of being chosen by the majority of any ex- 
isting constituency, have by llieir writings, or their 
exeitjons in some field of public usefulness, made 
themselves known and approved by a few persons in 
almost every (lislrict of the kingdom; and if every 
vote that would be given for them in every place 
could be counted for their election, they might be 
able to complete the number of the quota. In no 
other way which it seems possible lo suggest would 
Parliament be so certain of containing the very eUle 
of the country. 
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And it is not solely through the votes of minorities 
that thia system uf election would raise the intellectual 
standard of the House of Commons. Majorities would 
be compelled to look out (or mtmbera of a much high- 
er calibre. When th« individuals composing the 
jority would no longer be reduced to Hobeoti's choice, 
of either voting for the person brought forward by 
their local leaders, or not voting at all ; when the nom- 
inee of the leaders would have to encounter the com- 
petition not solely of the candidate of the minority, 
but of all the men of established reputation in the 
country who were willing to serve, it would be impos- 
sible any longer to foist upon the electora the first per- 
son who presents himself with the catchwords of the 
party in his mouth, and three or four thousand pounds 
in his pocket The majority would insist on having 
a candidate worthy of their choice, or they would car- 
ry their votes somewhere else, and the minority would 
prevail. The slavery of the majority to the least es- 
timable portion of their numbers would be at an end ; 
the very best and most capable of the local notabili- 
ties would be put forward by preference ; if possible, 
such as were known in some advantageous way be- 
yond the locality, that tlieir local strength might have 
a chance of being fortified by stray votes from else- 
where. Constitnencios would become competitors for 
the best candidates, and would vie with one another in 
selecting from among the men of local knowledge and 
connections those who were most distinguished in ev- 
ery other respect. 

The natural teojency of repreeeatauve govemisen^ 
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as of modt-m civilixation, is toward collectiTe medioo- 1 
rity ; and tliia tendency is increased by all reductions I 
and extetisioDs of the franchise, their effect being to."! 
place the principal power in the hands of classes mors I 
and more below the highest level of instruction in the 
community. But, though the Euperior intellects and | 
characters will necessarily be ouiDUmbered, it maka 
a great difference whether or not they are heard, la 
the false democracy which, instead of giving represent- 
ation to all, gives it only to the local majorities, the 
voice of the instructed minority may have no organs 
at all in the representative body. It b an admitted 
fact that in the American democracy, which is con- 
structed on this faulty model, the highly-cultivated 
members of the community, except such of ihcm as 
are willing to sacrifice their own opinions and modes 
of judgment, and become the servile mouthpieces of 
their inferiors in knowledge, do not even offer them- 
selves for Congress or the State Legislatures, so cer- 
tain is it that they would bave no chance of being re- 
turned. Had a plan like Mr. H.Tre's by good fortune 
suggested itself to the enlightened and disinterested 
founders of the American Republic, the federal and 
state assemblies would have contained many of these 
distinguighed men, and democracy would have been 
Bpared its greatest reproach and one of its most formi- 
dable evils. Against this evil the system of personal 
representation proposed by Mr. Hare is almost a spe- 
cific. The minority of instructed minds scattered 
through the local constituencies would unite to return 
* lumber, proportioned to their own numbers, of the 
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Very ablest men the country contains. They would 
be under the strongest inducement to choose such 
men, since in no other mode could they make their 
small numerical strength t«ll for any thing considera- 
ble. The representatives of the majority, besides that 
they would themselves be improved in quality by the 
operation of the system, would no longer have the 
whole field to themselves. They would indeed out- 
number the others, as much as the one class of elect- 
ors outnumbers the other in the country : they could 
always outvote them, but tliey would speak and vote 
in their presence, and subject to their criticism. AVhen 
any difference arose, they would have to meet the ar- 
guments of the instructed few by reasons, at least ap- 
parently, as cogent ; and since they could not, as those 
do who are speaking to persons already unanimous, 
simply assume that they arc in the right, it would oc- 
casionally happen to them to become convinced that 
they were in the wrong. As they would in general 
be well-meaning (for thus much may reasonably be 
expected from a fairly-chosen national representation), 
their own minds would be insensibly raised by the in- 
fluence of the minds with which they were in contact, 
or even in conflict. The champions of unpopular doc- 
trines would not put forth their arguments merely in 
books and periodicals, read only by their own aide; 
the opposing ranks would meet face to face and hand 
to hand, and there would be a fair comparison of their 
intellectual strength in the presence of the country. 
It would then be found out whether the opinion which 
prevailed by counting votes would also prevail if the 
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votes were weighed as well as counted. The mul- 
titude have ofien a true instinct for dislitiguishing an 
able raau when he has the means of diaplayiiig his 
ability in a fair lield before tliem. If auch a man fails 
to obtain any portion whatever of his just weight, it is 
through institutions or usages which keep bim out of 
sight In the old democracies there were no means 
of keeping out of sight any able man ; the bcnia wna 
open to him; he needed nobody's consent to becoma ■ 
a public adviser. It is not so in a representative goir« 
cmment; and the best friends of representative de^ J 
mocraey can hardly be without roi-^givings that the J 
Themistoclea or Demosthenes whose counsels would I 
have saved the nation, might be unnble during his 
wbolc life ever to obtain a seal. But if the presence 
in tlie representative assembly can be insured of even 
a few of the first minds in the country, though the re- 
mainder consist only of average minds, the influence 
of these lending spirits is sure to make itself insensi- 
bly felt in the genftml deliberations, even though tliey 
be known to be, in many respects, opposed to the tone 
of popntar opinion and feeling. I am unable to con- 
ceive any mode by which the presence of such minds 
can be so positively insure«l as by that projKised by 
Mr. Hare. 

This jKinioii of the assembly would also be the ap- 
propriate organ of a great social function, for wliich 
there is no provision in any existing democracy, but 
which in no government can remain permanently un- 
fulfilled without condemning that govenimcnt to in- 
rallible degeneracy and <ieca\'. This may be called 
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tbe fiinction of Antagonism. In every government 
there ia some power stronger than all the rest, and 
the power which is strongest leuda perpetually to be- 
come the sole power. Partly by intention and part- - 
ly unconsciously, it is ever striving to make all other 
tilings bend to itself, and is not content while there is 
any thing wbich makes permanent head against it, 
any influence not in agreement with its spiriL Yet, 
if it succeeds in suppressing all rival influences, and 
moulding every thing after its own model, improve- 
ment, in that country, is at an end, and decline com- 
mences. Human improvement is a product of many 
factors, and no power ever yet constituted among 
mankind includes tliem all: even the most beneficent 
power only contains in itself some of the requisites 
of good, and the remainder, if progress is to continue, 
must be derived from some other source. No com- 
munity has ever long continued progressive but while 
a conflict was going on between tbe strongest power 
in tbe community and some rival power; between 
the spiritual and temporal authorities ; the military 
or territorial and the industrious classes; the king 
and the people; the orthodox and religious reform- 
era. When the victory on either side was so com- 
plete as to put an end to the strife, and no other con- 
flict took its place, drst stagnation followed, and then 
decay. The ascendency of the numerical mnjority is 
less unjust, and, on the whole, less mischievous than 
many others, but it is attended with the very same 
kind of dangers, and even more certainly ; for when 
the government is in the hands of One or a Few, tho 
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Many are always existent as a rival power, which 
may not be strong enougli ever to control the other, 
but whose opinion and sentiment are a moral, and 
even a social support to all who, either from convifr ■] 
lion or contrariety of intLerest, are opposed to any of 
the tendencies of the ruling authority. But when the 
democracy is supreme, there is no One or Few strong 
enough for dissentient opinioiis and injured or men- 
aced interests to lenn upon. The great diPBculty of 
democratic government has hitherto seemed to be, 
how lo provide in a democratic society — what cir- 
cumstances have provided hitherto in all the societies 
which have maintained themselves ahead of others — 
a social support, a point d'appui, for individual resist- 
ance to the tendencies of the ruling power; a protec- 
tion, a ral lying-point for opinions and interests which 
the ascendant public opinion views with disfavor. 
For want of such a. jioinl d'appui, the older societies, 
and all but a few moflern ones, either fell into disso- 
lution or became stationary {which means slow dete- 
rioration) through the exclusive predominance of a 
part only of the conditions of social and mental well- 
being. 

Now this great want the system of Personal Repre- 
sentation ia fitted to supply in the moat perfect man- 
ner which the circumstflncea of modern society admit 
of. The only quarter in which to look for a supple- 
ment, or completing corrective to the inatincts of a 
democratic majority, is the instructed minority; but, 
in the ordinary mode of constituting democracy, this 
minority has no organ : Mr. Hare'a system provides 
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one. The repreaentatives who would be relumed to 
Parliament by the aggregate of ininoritiea would af- 
ford that orgiin in its greatest perfection. A separate 
organization of the instructed classes, even if practica- 
ble, would be invidious, and could only escape from 
being offensive by being totally without influence. 
But if the title of tbese classes formed part of the Par- 
liament, by the same title as any other of its mem- 
bers — by representing the same number of citizens, 
the same numerical fi-aetion of the national will — 
their presence could give umbrage to nobody, while 
they would be in the position of highest vnnlnge, both 
for making their opinions and counsds heard on all 
important subjects, and for taking an active part in 
public business. Their abilities would probably draw 
to them more than their numerical share of the actual 
administration of government; as the Athenians did 
not confide responsible public functions to Cleon or 
Hyperbolus (the employment of Cleon at Pylus and 
Amphipolis was purely exceptional), but Nicias, and 
Theramenea, and Alcibiades were in constant employ- 
ment both at home and abroad, though known to 
sympathize more with oligarchy than with democ- 
racy. The instructed minority would, in the actual 
voting, count only for their numbers, but as a moral 
power they would count for much more, in virtue of 
their knowledge, and of the influence it would give 
them over the rest An arrangement better adapted 
to keep popular opinion within reason and justice, 
and to guard it from the various deteriorating influ- 
ences which assail the weak side of democrocy, could 
scarcely by Luinun ingenuity be devised. A demo- 
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criitic people would in lliis way be provided witli , 
what in any other way it would almost certainly miaa 
— leaders of a higher grade of intellect and chiiracter 
than itself. Modern deinixsracy would have ita occa* 
fional Pericles, and ita habitual group of superior and 
guiding minds. 

With all this array of reasons, of the most fanda- 
mental character, on the affirmative side of the ques- 
tion, what is there on tbe negative? Nothing that 
will sustain examination when people can once be in- 
duced to bestow any real examination upon a new 
thing. Those indeed, if any such there be, who, un- 
der pretense of equal justice, aim only at substituting 
the class ascendency of the poor fur that of the rich, 
will of course be unfavorable to a scheme which places 
both on a level. But I do not believe that any such 
wish exists at present among the working classes of 
this country, though I would not answer for the eSect 
which opportunity and demagogic artifices may here- 
after have in exciting it. In the United Suites, where 
the imnieneal majority liave long been in full posses- 
sion of collective despotism, they would probably be 
as unwilling to part with it as a single desjiot or an 
aristocracy. But I believe that the English democra- 
cy would as yet be content with protection against 
the class legislation of others, without claiming the 
power to exercise it in their turn. 
■ Amongthe ostensible objectors to Mr. Hare's scheme, 
some profc'is to think the plan unworkable ; but these, 
it will be found, are generally people who have bare- 
ly heard of it, or have given it a very slight and cur^ 
Bory examination. Others are unable to reconcile 
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themselves to the loss of what ihey term the local 
tbarncter of the representation. A nation docs not 
seem to them to conaUt of persons, but of artificial 
units, the creation of geography and statistics. Par- 
liament niust represent towns and counties, not human 
beings. But do one seeks to annihilate towns and 
counties. Towns and counties, it may be presumed, 
are represented when the human beings who inhabit 
them are represented. Local feelings can not exist 
without aomebody who feels them, nor local interests 
without somebody interest<3d in them. If the human 
beings whose feelings and interests these are have 
their proper share of representation, tliese feelings and 
interests are represented in common with all other 
feelings and interests of those persons. But I can not 
see why the feelings and interests which arrange man- 
kind according to locolitiee should be the only ones 
thought worthy of being represented, or why people 
who have other feelings and interests, which they val- 
ue more than they do their geographical ones, should 
be restricted to these as tho sole principle of their po- 
litical classification. The notions that Yorkshire and 
Middlesex have rights apart from those of their inhab- 
itants, or thiit Liverpool and Exeter arc the proper 
objects of the legislator's core, in contntdlstinction to 
the population of those places, is n curious specimen 
of delusion priwluccd by words. 

In general, however, objectors cut the matter short 
by afiirming that the people of England will never 
consent to such a system. What the people of En- 
gland are likely to think of tliose who pass such a 
Bumnmry sentence on their cap.icity of underulnnd' 
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ing and judgment, deeming it superfluous to consider 
whether a. thing is right or wrong before affirming 
that they are certain to reject it, I will not undertake 
to say. For my own part, I do loI ihink that the 
people of England have deserved to be, without trial, 
stigmatized as insurmountably pnjudiced against any 
thing which can be praved to be good either for them- 
selves or for others. It also appears to me that when 
prejudices persist obstiuately, it is the fault of nobody 
BO much as of those who make a point of prcx.'laiming 
them insuperable, as an excuse to themselves for nev- 
er joining in an attempt to remove them. Any prej- 
udice whatever will be insurmountable if those who 
do not share it themselves truckle to it, and flatter it, 
and accept it as a law of nature, I believe, however, 
that of prejudice, properly speaking, there is in this 
case none except on the lips of those who talk about 
it, and that there is in general, among those who have 
yet heard of the proposition, no other hostility to it 
than the natural and healthy distrust attaching to all 
novelties which have not been sufficiently canvassed 
to make generally manifest all the pros and cons of 
the question. The only serious obstacle is the unfa- 
miliarity : this, indeed, is a formidable one, for the im- 
agination much more easily reconciles itself to a great 
alteration in substance than to a very small one in 
names and forms. But un familiarity is a disadvan- 
tage which, when there is any real value in an idea, it 
only requires time to remove; and in these days of 
diBCU3.<iion and generally awakened interest in im- 
provement, what formerly was the work of centuries 
«n requires only years. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

OF THE EXTENSION OF THE SUFFRAGE. 

Such a representative dcmocrncy as has now been 
eketched — representative of nil, and not solely of the 
majority — in which the interests, the opinions, the 
grades of intellect which aixj outnumbered would nev- 
ertheless be heard, and would have a chance of obtain- 
ing by weight of character mid strength of argument 
an influence which would not belong to their numer- 
ical force^ — this democracy, which is alone equal, alone 
impartial, alone the government of all by all, the only 
true type of democracy, would be free from tlie great- 
est evils of the falsely -called democracios which now 
prevail, and from which the current idea of democracy 
is exclusively derived. But even in this democracy, 
absolute power, if they chose to exercise it, would rest 
with the numerical majority, and these would be com- 
posed exclusively of a single class, alike in biases, 
prepossessions, and general modes of thinking, and a 
clafls, to say no more, not the most highly cultivated. 
The constitution would therefore still be liable to the 
chamcteristic evils of class government; in a far loss 
degree, assuredly, than that exclusive government by 
a class which now usurps the name of democracy, but 
still under no effective restraint except what might 
be found in the good sense, moderation, and forbear- 
II 
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ftnce of the class itself. If checks of this description 
are sufficient, tLe philosopy of consututioiiiil govern- 
ment iabutsoleinu trifliog. All trust in constilutiuns 
is grounded on the assurance they may afford, not that 
the depositaries of power will not, but that they can 
not misemploy it. Democracy is not the ideally best 
form of government unless this weak side of it can 
be strengthened ; unless it can be so organized that 
DO class, not even the most numerous, shall be able 
to reduce all but itself to political insignificance, and 
direct the course of legislation and administration by 
its exclusive class interest. The problem is to find 
the means of preventing this abuse without sacrificing 
the characteristic advantages of popular government. 
These twofold requisites are not fulfilled by the ex- 
pedient of a limitation of the suffrage, involving the 
compulsory exclusion of any portion of the citizens 
from a voice in the representation. Among the fore- 
most benefits of free government is that education of 
the intelligence and of the sentiments which is car- 
ried down to the very lowest ranks of the people when 
they are called to take a part in acta which directly 
affect the great intci-csta of thi-ir country. On this 
topic I have alreafly dwelt so emphatically that I 
only return to it because there are few who seem to 
attach to this effect of popular institutions all the 
importance to which it is entitled. People think it 
fanciful to expect so much from what seems so slight 
a cause — to recognize a potent instrument of mental 
improvement in the exercise of political franchises by 
manunl laborers. Yet, unless snbatnntiul mental cid 
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lav&tion in tbe moss of mankind is to be a mere vision, 
this ia ibe road by which it must come. If any one 
supposes that this road will not bring it, I call to wit- 
nt-sa the entire contents of M, de Tfxxjuevillc'a great 
work, and esi>eciidly his estimate of tbe Americans. 
Almost all travelers are struck by the fact that every 
American is in some sense both a p.itriot and a per- 
son of cultivated intelligence ; and M. de Tocqueville 
has shown how close the connection is between these 
(jualitics and their democratic institutions. Ko such 
wide diffusion of the ideas, tastes, and sentiments of 
educated minds has ever been seen elsewhere, or even 
conceived of as attainable. Yet this is nothing to 
what we might look for in a government equally 
democratic in its unexclusiveness, but better organ- 
ized in other important points. For political life is 
indeed in America a most valuable school, but it is a 
school from which the ablest teachers are excluded ; 
the first minds in the country being as effectually shut 
out from the national representation, and from public 
functions generally, as if tlicy were under a formal 
disqualification. Tlie Demos, too, being in America 
tbe one source of jwwer, all the selfish ambition of 
the country gravitates toward it, as it does in despotic 
countries toward the monarch ; the People, like the 
despot, (3 pursued with adulntion and sycophancy, and 
the corrupting effectfl of power fully keep pace with 
its improving and ennobling influences. If, even with 
this alloy, democratic institutions produce so marked 
a superiority of mental development in the lowest 
class of Americans, compared with the corresponding 
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classes in England and elsewhere, -wliat would it be 
if the good portion of the influence could be retained 
without the bad? And this, to a certain extent, inay 
be done, but not by excluding that portion of the I 
people who have fewest intellectual stimuli of other J 
kinds from so inestimable an introduction to 1 
distant, and complicated interesia as is afforded \ 
the attention they may be induced to bestow ^ 
litical ftft'airs. It is by political discussion that 1 
manual laborer, whose employnient is a routine, i 
whose way of life brings him in contact with no ^ 
liety of impressions, circumstances, or ideas, is taught 
that remote catiaes, and events which take place far 
off, liave a most sensible effect even on his personal 
interests; and it is from political discussion and col- 
lective political action that one whose daily oconpa- 
tions concentrate his interests in a small circle round 
himself, learns to feel for and with his fellow -citizens, 
nnd becomes consciously a member of a great com- 
munity. But political discussions fly over the heads 
of those who have no votes, and are not endeavoring 
to acquire them. Their position, in comparison with 
the electors, is that of the audience in a ccmrt of jus- 
tice compared with the twelve men in the jury-box. 
It is not t/ieir suffrages that are asked, it is not tbeir 
opiuion that is sought to be influenced; the appeals 
are made, the ai^umenta addressed, to others than 
them; nothing depends on the decision they may ar- 
rive at, and there is no necessity and very little in- 
ducement to them to come to anj'. Whoever, in an 
otherwise popular government, Lag no vote, and no 
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prospect of obtaining it, will either be a penriauent 
malcontent, or will feel m une whom the general af- 
faira of society do not coiiceni ; for whom the; are to 
be managed by others; who "has no businesa with 
the laws except to obey thciu," nor with public inter- 
ests and concerns except as a looker-on. What he 
will know or care about them from this position may 
partly be measured by what an average woman of the 
middle class knows and cares about politics compared 
with her husband or brothers. 

Independently of all these considerations, it is a per- 
sonal injustice to withhold from any one, unless for 
the prevention of greater evils, the ordinary privilege 
of having his voice reckoned in tbc disposal of affairs 
in which he has the same interest as other people. 
If he is compelled to pay, if he may be compelled to 
fight, if he is required implicitly to obey, he should 
be legally entitled to bo told what for; to have his 
consent asked, and his opinion counted at its worth, 
though not at more than its worth. There ought to 
be no pariahs in a full-grown and civilized nation; 
no persons disqualified except through their own de- 
fault. Every one is degraded, whether aware of it or 
not, when other people, without consulting him, lake 
upon ihemselvea unlimited power to regulate his des- 
tiny. And even in a much more improved state than 
the human mind has ever yet reached, it is not in na- 
ture that they who arc thus disjxised of should meet 
with as fair play as those who have a voice. Rulers 
and ruling classes are under a necessity of considering 
the interests and wishes of those who have the suf- 
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fnigc; but of those who are excluded, it is iit tUeit] 
option whether they will do bo or not 5 and, howevei 
honestly disposed, they are, in general, too fully ocon- 1 
pied wiih things which they must attend to to haveJ 
nincli room in their thouglils for any thing which I 
they i;an with impunity disregard. No arrangement A 
of the suffrage, therefore, can be permnnently satis- 1 
factory in which any [person or class is peremplonly; I 
exclnded — in which the electoral privilege is not ope^f. I 
to all persona of full age who desire to obtain it 

There are, however, certain exclusions, required hyM 
positive reasons, which do not conHict with this prin-j 
ciple, and which, though an evil in themselves, a 
only to be got rid of by the cessation of the state of ■ 
things which requires iheni. I regard it as whollji 
inadmissible that any person should participate in thej 
sufi'ragc without being able to read, write, and, I wiOII 
add, perform the common operations of aiithmeti(vM 
Justice demands, even when the suffrage does not de*-l 
pend on it, that the means of attaining these elemenU^I 
ary acquirements should be within the reach of everyj 
person, either gratuitously, or at an expense not ex-i 
cceding what the poorest, who can earn their ow^. 
living, can afford. If this were really the case, peoplei^ 
would no more think of giving the suffrage to a msftl 
who could not read, than of giving it to a child whofl 
could not speak; and it would not be society thi^V 
would exclude him, but liis own laziness. When s 
ciety has not performed its duty by rendering ihiaj! 
amount of instruction accessible to all, there is somftl 
hardship in the case, but it is a hardship that ougbtl 
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to te borne. If socictj has neglected to diacharge 
two solemn obligaliOTis, the more important and more 
fundaiiieuUil of the two must be fulfilled first; uni- 
versal teaching must precede uni%'ersa! enfranchise- 
ment. No one but those in whom an d priori theory 
has silenced common sense will maintain that po*er 
over others, over the whole community, should be 
imparted to people who have not acquired the com- 
monest and most essential requisites for taking care 
of themselves — for pursuing intelligently their own 
interests, and those of the persons most nearly allied 
to them. This argument, doubtless, might be pressed 
further, and made to prove much more. It would be 
eminently desirable that other things besides reading, 
writing, and arithmetic could be made necessary to 
the suffrage; that some knowledge of the conforma- 
tion of the earth, its natural and political divisions, 
the elements of general history, and of the history and 
institutions of their own country, could be required 
from all electors. But these kinds of knowledge, how- 
ever indispensable to an intelligent use of the suffrage, 
are not, in this country, nor probably any where save 
in the Northern United States, accessible to the whole 
people, nor does there exist any trustworthy machinery 
for ascertaining whether they have been acquired or 
not. The attempt, at present, would lead to partiality, 
chicanery, and every kind of fraud. It is better that 
the suffrage should be conferred indiscriminately, or 
even withheld indiscriminately, than that it should bo 
given to one and withheld from another at the discre- 
tion of a public officer. In regard, however, to read* 
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ing, writing, and calculating, there need be no diflt-^ 
culty. It would be easy to require from every ona I 
■who presented himself fur registry that ho should, ia I 
the presence of the registrar, copy a sentence from ta\ 1 
English book, and perform a sumiu the rule of three j ' 
and to secure, by fixed rules and complete publicity, I 
the boueet application of bo very simple a test. Thia I 
condition, therefore, should in all cases accompany I 
universal suflrage ; and it Would, after a few yeor^ \ 
exclude none but those who cared so little for th^-f 
privilege that their vote, if given, would not be an ia* , 
dication of any real political opinion. 

It is also important tbat the assembly which voteq J 
the taxesi either general or local, should be elccte^jl 
exclusively by those wLtt pay something toward tbt 
taxes imposed. Those ivho pay no taxes, disposinj 
by their \-ote3 of other people's money, have cverja 
motive to be lavish and none to economize. As faca 
as money matters are concerned, any power of voting " 
possessed by them is a violation of the fundamental 
principle of free government, a severance oCthe power 
bf control from the interest in its beneficial exercise. 
It amounts to allowing them to put their hands into 
other people's pockets for any purpose which thev 
think fit to call a public one, which, in the great 
towns of the United States, is known to have pro- 
duced a scale of local taxation onerous beyond es.nm- 
ple, and wholly borne by the wealthier classes. That 
representation should be coextensive with taxation, 
not stopping short of it, but also not going beyond it, 
is in accordance with the theory of British inatitutiona. 
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Bm to reconcile this, as a condition annexed to the 
representation, with univers.alitj, it is essentiiil, ns it 
is on many other accounts desirable, that taxation, in 
a visible shape, should descend to the ijoorest clasa. 
In this country, and in most others, there is probably 
no laboring family which does not contribute to the 
indirect tasea by the purchase of tea, coEFee, sugar, 
not to mention narcotiia or stiuiulanis. But this 
mode of defraying a share of the public expenses is 
hardly felt: the payer, unless a person of education 
and reflection, does not identify his interest with a 
low scale of public expenditure as closely ns when 
money for ila support is demanded directly from him- 
self; and even supposing him to do so, lie would 
doubtless lake care that, however lavish an expendi- 
ture he might, by his vote, assist in imposing upon 
the government, it should not be defrayed by any ad- 
ditional taxes on the articles which he himself con- 
enmes. It would be better that a direct tax, in the 
simple form of a capitation, should be levied on every 
grown person in the community, or that every such 
person should be admitted an elector on allowing 
himself to be rated exlra ordinem to the assessed taxes, 
or that a small annual payment, rising and fulling 
with the gross expenditure of the country, should be 
reqniretl from every registered elector, that so every 
one might feel that the money which he assisted in 
voting was partly his own, and that he was interested 
in keeping down its amount. 

However this may be, I regard it as required by 

first principles that the receipt of parish relief should 

112 
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be 0. peremptory disqualification for the franchise. He 
who can not by his labor suffice for hia own support, 
Las no claim to the privilege of helping himself to tha 
money of others. By becoming dependent on the re- 
maining members of the community for actual sub 
sistence, he abdicates hia claim to equal rights with 
them in other respects. Those to whom he is in. 
debted for the continuance of his very existence may 
justly claim the exclusive management of those com- 
mon concerns to which be now brings nothing, or 
less than be takes away. As a condition of the fran- 
chise, a term should be fixed, say five years previous I 
to the registry, during which the applicant's name bai 
not been on the parish books as a recipient of relieE .] 
To be an uncertificated bankrupt, or to have takea J 
the benefit of the Insolvent Act, should disqualify for | 
the franchise until the person has paid his debts, or'l 
at least proved that he is not now, and has not for J 
some long period been, dependent on eleemosynaiy ' 
support. Non-payment of taxes, when so long per- 
sisted in that it can not have arisen from inadvertence, 
should disqualify while it lasts. These exclusions are 
not in their nature permanent. They exact such con- 
ditions only as all are able, or ought to be able, to ful- 
fill if they choose. They leave the suffrage accessible 
to all who are in the normal condition of a human be- 
ing; and if any one has to forego it, he either does 
not care sufficiently for it to do for its sake what he 
is already bound to do, or he is in a general condition 
of depression and degradation in which this slight ad- 
dition, necessary for the security of others, would be 
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nnfelt, and on emerging from which this mark of in- 
feriority would disappear with the rest 

In tbe long run, therefore (supposing no restrictiona 
to exist but those of which we have now treated), we 
might expect that all, except that (it is to be hoped) 
progressively diminishing class, tbe recipients of par- 
ish relief, would be in possession of votes, so that the 
Buffrage would be, with that slight abatement, univer- 
sal. That it should be thus widely expanded is, as 
we have seen, absolutely necessary to an enlarged and 
elevated conception of good government. Yet in this 
state of things, the great majority of voters in most 
countries, and emphatically in this, would be manual 
laborers, and the twofold danger, that of too low a 
standard of political intelligence, and that of class leg- 
islation, would still exist in a very perilous degree. 
It remains to be seen whether any means exist by 
■which these evils can be obviated. 

They are capable of being obviated if men sincerely 
wish it ; not by any artificial contrivance, but by car- 
rjnng out the natural order of human life, which rec- 
ommends itself to every one 5n things in which he has 
no interest or traditional opinion running counter to 
it. In all human affairs, every person directly inter- 
ested, and not under positive tutelage, has an admit- 
ted claim to a voice, and when his exercise of it is not 
inconsistent with the safety of the whole, can not justly 
be excluded from it. But (though every one ought 
to have a voice) that every one shonld have an equal 
voice is a totally different proposition. "When two 
pereona who have a joint interest in any business djf* 
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fer in opiDioD, does justice require tbat both opiniou ' 
should be hpl'l of exactly equal value ? If with equal 
virtue, one is superior to the other iu knowledge and i 
iDtelligeDce — or if with equal intelligence, one excels I 
the other in Tirtne — the opinion, the judgment of the I 
higher moral or intelloctual being is worth more than 
that of the inferior; and if the instiluttons of the 
country virtually assert that thej are of the &ame val- 
ue, they assert the thing which is not One of the 
two, as the wiser or better man, has a claim to supe- 
rior weight: the difficulty is in ascertaining which of 
the two it is; a thing impossible na between individ- 
uals, but, taking men in bodies and in numbers, it can 
be done with a sufBcicnt approach to accuracy. There 
would be no pretense for applying this doctrine to any 
case which can with reason be considered as one of 
individual and private right. In an aSiiir which con- 
cerns only one of two persons, that one is entitled to 
follow his own opinion, however much wiser the other 
maybe than himself. But we are speaking of tbtnga 
■which equally concern them l>oth ; where, if the more 
ignorant does not yield his share of the matter to the 
guidance of the wiser man, the wiser man must resign 
his to that of the more ignorant. Which of these 
modes of getting over the difficulty is most for the in- 
terest of both, and most conformable to the general 
iitness of things? If it be deemed unjust that either 
should Iiave to give way, which injustice is greatest? 
that the betttT jmlgment .should give way to the worse, 
or the woree to the better? 

Now national affairs are exactly such a joint cod- 
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corn, with the diiference that no one needs ever be 
called upon for a complete sncritice of hia own opin- 
ion. It can always be taken into the calculation, and 
counted at a certain figure, a higher figure being as- 
signed to the eufirages of tliose whose opinion is enti- 
tled to greater weight. There ia not in this arrange- 
ment any thing necessarily invidiona to those to whom 
it assigns the lower degrees of influence. Entire ex- 
clusion from a voice in the common concerns is one 
thing; the concession to others of a more [x>tcntial 
voice, on the ground of greater ciipacity for the man- 
agement of the joint interests, is another. The two 
things are not merely different, they are inoommen- 
surablu. Every one has » right to feel insulted by 
being made a nobody, and stamped as of no account 
at all. No one but a fi>ol, and only a fool of a pecul- 
iar description, feels offended by the acknowledgment 
that there are others whose opinion, and even, whoso 
wish, is entitled to a greater amount of consideration 
than his. To have no voice in what are partly hia 
own concerns is a thing which nobody willingly sub- 
mits to; but when what ia partly his concern ia also 
partly another's, and he feels the other to understand 
the subject better than himself, that the other's opin- 
ion should be counted for more than his own ac- 
cords with hia expectations, and with the course of 
things which in all other affairs of life he is accustom- 
ed to acquiesce in. It is only necessary that this su- 
perior influence should bo ^sj^igned on grounds which 
he can comprehend, and uf which he ia able to per 
ceive the justice. 
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I hasten to say that I consider it entirelj i: 
ble, ankas as a tentporary makeshift, ihal the a 
ority of inflaeoce should be conJerred in 
of property. I do not deny that pn^Ttv b a kind 
of test ; education, in most coODtriea, though any thing 
but pTDportional to riches, is oq the avenige better in 
the richer half of society than in the poorer. But the 
criterion ia so imperfect ; accident has eo much more 
to do than merit with enabling men to rise in the 
worid ; and it is so impossible for any one, by acquir- 
ing any amount of insiniction, to make sore of the 
oorresponding rise in station, that this foundation of 
electoral privilege is always, and will continue to be, 
supremely odious. To connect plurality of votes with 
any pecuniary qualification would be not only objec- 
tionable in itself, but a sure mode of compromising 
the principle, and making its permanent maintenance 
impracticable. The dennocracy, at least of this conn* 
try, are not at present jealous of personal superiority, 
but ibey are naturally and most justly so of that which 
is grounded on mere pecuniary circumstances. The 
only thing which can justify reckoning one person's 
opinion as equivalent to more than one is individual 
mental superiority, and what is wanted is some ap- 
proximate means of ascertaining that. If there ex- 
isted such a thing as a really national education or a 
trustworthy system of general examination, education 
might be tested directly. In the absence of these, the 
nature of a person's occupation is some teat An em- 
ployer of labor is on the average more intelligent than 
» laborer; for be must labor with his head, and not 
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solely witli hi3 bands. A foreman is generally more 
iatelligent than an ordinary laborer, and a laborer io 
tbe skilled trades tban in tbe unskilled, A banker, 
merchant, or manufacturer is likely to be more intel- 
ligent than a tradesman, because lie has larger and 
more complicated interests to manage. In all these 
cases it is not the having merely undertaken the su- 
perior function, but the successful performance of it, 
that tests tbe qualiiicationa ; for which reason, as well 
to prevent persons from engaging nominally in an oc- 
cupation for the sake of tbe vote, it would be proper 
to require that the occupation should have been per- 
severed in for some length of time (say three years). 
Subject to some such condition, two or more votes 
might be allowed to every person who exercises any 
of these sujierior functions. The liberal professions, 
when really and not nominally practiced, imply, of 
course, a still higher degree of instruction ; and when- 
ever n sufficient examination, or any serious condi- 
tions of education, are required before entering on a 
profession, its members could be admitted at once to a 
plurality of votes. The same rule might be applied 
to graduates of universities, and even to those who 
bring satisfactory certificates of having passed through 
the course of study required by any school at which 
the higher branches of knowledge are taught, under 
proper securities that the teaching is real, and not a 
mere pretense. The " local" or " middle class" exam- 
inations for the degree of associate, so laudably and 
pubtic-spiritedly established by tbe University of Ox- 
ford, and any similar ones which may be instituted by 
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Other competent bodies (provided they are fairly open 
to all comers), afford a ground on which plurality of 
votes fnight with great advantage be accorded to those 
who have passed the test. All these suggestions are 
open to much discussion in the detail, and to objections 
which it, is of no use to anticipate. The time is not 
come for giving to such plans a. practical shape, nor 
should I wish to be bound by the particular proposals 
which I have made. But it is to me evident that in 
this direction lies the true ideal of representative gov- 
ernment, and that to work toward it by the best prac- 
tical contrivances which can be found ia the path of 
real political improvement. 

If it be asked to what length the principle admits 
of being carried, or how many votes might be accord- 
ed to an individual on the ground of superior quahfi- 
cations, I answer, that this is not in itself very mate- 
rial, provided the distinctions and gradations are not 
made arbitrarily, but are such as can be understood 
and accepted by the general conscience and under- 
standing. But it is an absolute condition not to over- 
pass the limit prescribed by the fundamental principle 
laid down in a former chapter as the condition of ex- 
cellence in the constitution of a representative system. 
The plurality of votes must on no account be carried 
so far that those who are privileged by it, or the class 
{if any) to which they mainly belong, shall outweigh 
by means of it all the rest of the community. The 
distinction in favor of education, right in itself, is far- 
ther and strongly recommended by its preserving the 
educated from the class legislation of the nneducatedj 
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but it must Btop sliort of enabling thera to praotica 
class legislation on their own account. Let me aJd 
that I consider it an absolutely uecessary part of the 
plurality scheme that it be open to the poorest indi- 
vidual in the community to claim its privileges, if he 
can prove that, iu spite of all difficulties and obstacles, 
he is, in point of intelligence, entitled to thein. There 
ought to be volmitiry examiniitioua at which any 
person whatever might present himself, might prove 
that he oame up to the standard of knowledge and 
ability laid down as sufficient, and be admittetl, in con- 
sequence, to the plurality of votes. A privilege which 
is not refused to any one who can show that he has 
realized the conditions on which in theory and prin- 
cijile it ia dependent, would not be repugnant to any 
one's sentiment of justice ; but it would certainly be 
so if, while conferred on general presumptions not al- 
ways infallible, it were denied to direct proof. 

Plural voting, though practiced in vestry elections 
and those of poor-law guardians, is so unfamiliar in 
elections to Parliament that it is not likely to be soon 
or willingly adopted; but as the time will certainly 
arrive when the only choice will be between this and 
equal universal suffrage, whoever does not desire the 
last can not tod soon begin to reconcile himself to the 
former. In the mean time, though the suggestion, for 
the present, may not be a practical one, it will serve 
to mark what is best in principle, and enable ua to 
judge of the eligibiHty of any indirect means, either 
existing of capable of being adopted, which may pro- 
mote in a less perfect maimer the same end, A per 
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son may have a double vote by otlier means than tbat 
of teodering two votea at the same hustings ; be may 
have a vote in each of two different constituencies; 
and though this exceptioTial privilege at present be- 
longs rather to superiority of means than of intelli- 
gence, I would not abolish it where It exists, since, un- 
til a truer test of education is adopted, it would be 
unwise to dispense with even so imperfect a one as ia 
afforded by pecuniary circumstances. Means might 
be found of giving a farther extension to the privi- 
lege, which would connect it in a more direct manner 
with superior education. In any future Reform Bill 
which lowers greatly the pecuniary conditions of the 
suffrage, it might be a wise provision to allow all grad- 
uates of univcraities, all persons who bad passed cred- 
itably through the higher schools, all members of the 
liberal professions, and periaps some others, to be ro- 
istered specifically in those characters, and to give 
their votes as such in any constituency in which they 
chose to register ; retaining, in addition, their votes as 
simple citizens in the localities in which they reside. 

Until there shall have been devised, and until opin- 
ion is willing to accept, some mode of plural voting 
which may assign to educntion as such the degree of 
superior influence due to it, and sufficient as a coun- 
terpoise to the numerical weight of the least educated 
class, for so long the benefits of completely universal 
BufFragc can not be obtained without bringing with 
them, as it appears to me, more than equivalent evils. 
It ia jwssible, indeeil (and this is perhaps one of the 
transitions through which we may have to pass in our 
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progress to a really good representative systt^m), that 
tlie barriers wliicli restrict the suffrage might be en- 
tirely leveled in some particular conBtiluencies, whose 
members, consequently, would be returned principaJlj . 
by manual laborers; the existing electoral qualilica- 
tion being maintained elsewhere, or any altenition in 
it being accompanied by such a grouping of the con 
stituencies as to prevent the laboring class from be- 
coming preponderant in Parliament By such a com- 
promise, the anomalies in the representation would nol 
oaly be retained, but augmented ; this, however, is nol 
a conclusive objection; for if the country does nol 
choose to pursue the right; ends by a regular system 
directly leading to them, it must be content with an 
irregular makeshift, as being greatly preferable to a 
system free from irregularities, but regularly adapted 
to wrong ends, or in which some ends equally neces- 
sary with the others have been left out. It is & far 
graver objection that this adjustment is incompatible 
with the intercommunity of local constituencies which 
Mr. Hare's plan requires; that under it every voter 
would remain imprisoned within the one or more con- 
stituencies in which his name is registered, and, unless 
willing to be represented by one of the candidates for 
those localities, would not be represented at all. 

So much importance do I attiich to the emancipa- 
tion of those who already have votes, but whose volea 
are useless, because always outnumbered — so much 
should I hope from the natural influence of truth and 
reason, if only secured a hearing and a competent 
advocacy, that I should not despair of the operation 
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even of equal aiid uuiversal suffrage, if made real by 
the proportional representation of all niinorilies, on i 
Mr.Ilarc's principle. But if tlie beat hopes which can 
be formeii ou tliia subject were certainties, I fitiould i 
atill contend for the principle of plural voting. I do- j 
not propose the plurality as a thing in itKelf unde- I 
sirablo, which, like the exclusion of part of the com* . 
munity fi'oni the suffrage, may be temporarily tolei^ j 
ated while necessary to prevent greater evils. I da. I 
not look upon equal voting as among the things whicli. | 
arc good in themselves, provided they can be guarded 
against inconveniences. I look upon it as only rela- 
tively good; leas objectionable than inequality of 
privilege grounded on irrelevant or adventitious cir- 
cumstances, but in principle wrong, because recogniz- 
ing a wrong standard, and exercising a bad influence 
on the voter's mind. It is not useful, but hurtful, that 
the constitution of the country should declare igno- 
rance to be entitled to ns much political jtower as 
knowledge. The national institutions should place 
all things that they are concerned with before the 
mind of the citizen in the light in which it is for his 
good that he should regard them ; and as it for hia 
good that he should think that every one is entitled 
to some influence, but the better and wiser to mora 
than others, it is important that this conviction should 
be professed by the state, and embodied in the nation- 
al institutions. Such things constitute the spirit of 
the institutions of a country ; that portion of their in- 
fluence which is least regarded by common, and espe- 
cially by English thinkers, though the institutions of 
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every country, not under great positive oppression, 
produce more cScct by their spirit than by any of 
their direct pi'ovisions, since by it tbey shape the 
national character. The Aiucricon instilutions have 
imprinted strongly on the American mind that any 
one man (with a white skin) is as good as any other, 
and it is felt that this false creed is nearly connected 
with some of the more uufuvorable points in Ameri- 
can character. It is not a small mischief that the con- 
etilution of any country should sanction this creed; 
for the belief in it, whether express or tacit, is almost 
as detrimental to moral and intellectual excellence 
as any efiect which most forms of government can 
produce. 

It may, perhaps, be said that a constitution whict 
gives equal influence, man for man, to tue most and 
to the least instructed, is nevertheless conducive to 
progress, because the appeals constantly made to the 
less instructed classes, the exercise given to their men- 
tal powers, and the exertionB which the more instruct- 
ed are obliged to make for enlightening their judg- 
ment and ridding iheni of errors and prejudices, are 
powerful stimulants to their advance in intelligence. 
That this most desirable effect really attends the ad- 
mission of the less educated classes to some, and even 
to a lai^ sliiire of power, I admit, and have already 
strenuously maintained. But tlieory and experience 
alike prove that a counter current sets in wlien they 
are made the possesijors of all power. Those who are 
supreme over every thing, whether they be One, or 
Few, or Many, have no longer need of the arms of 
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reason ; they can make their mere will prevail ; and I 
those who can not be resisted are usually far too well | 
satisfied with their own opinions to be willing lo ! 
change them, or listen without impatience to any ono < 
who tella them that they are in the wrong. The po- 
sition which gives the strongest stimulus to the growth 
of intelligence is that of rising into power, not that 
of having achieved it; and of all resting-points, tem- 
porary or permanent, in the way to ascendency, the 
one which develops the best and highest qualities is 
the position of those who are strong enough to make 
reason prevail,butnot strong enough to prevail against 
reason. This is the position in which, according to 
the principles we have laid down, the rich and the 
poor, the much and the little educated, and all the 
other classes and denominations which divide eociely 
between them, ought as far as practicable to be placed ; 
and by combining this principle with the otherwiBe 
just one cff allowing superiority of weight to superi- 
ority of mental qualities, a political constitution would 
realize that kind of relative perfection which is alone 
compatible with the complicated nature of human 
affaira. 



In the preceding argument for universal but gradu- 
ated suffrage, I have taken no account of difference 
of sex. I consider it to be as entirely irrelevant to 
political rights as difference in height, or in the color 
of the hair. All human beings have the same in- 
terest in good government; the welfare of nil is alike 
affected by it, and they have equal need of a voice in 
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it to secure their share of its benefits. If there be any 
difference, women require it more than men, since, be- 
ing physically weaker, they are more dependent on 
law and society for protection. Mankind have long 
since abandoned the only premises which will support 
the conclusion that women ought not to have votes. 
No one now holds that women shoulil be in personal 
servitude; that they should have no thought, wish, 
or occupation but to be the domestic drudges of hus- 
bands, fathers, or brothers. It is allowed to unmar- 
ried, and wants but little of being conceded to mar- 
ried women to hold property, and have pecuniary and 
business interests in the sitme manner as men. It ia 
considered suitable and proper that women should 
think, and write, and be teachers. As soon as these 
things are admitted, the political disqualiScation has 
no principle to rest on. The whole mode of thought 
of the modem world is, with increasing emphasis, pro- 
nouncing against the claim of society to decide for in- 
dividuals what they are and are not fit for, and what 
they shall and shall not be allowed to attempt. If 
the principles of modern politics and political econo- 
my are good for any thing, it is for proving that these 
points can only be rightly judged of by the individ- 
uals themselves ; and that, under complete freedom of 
choice, wherever there are real diversities of aptitude, 
the greater number will apply themselves to the things 
for which they are on the avernge fittest, and the ex- 
ceptional course will only be taken by the exceptions. 
Either the whole tendency of modern social improve- 
ments has been wrong, or it ought to be carried out 
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to the tolnl abolition of all exclusions and disabilitiee 
which close any honest em ployment to a human being, ifl 

Hut it is not even necessary to maintain so much 4 
in order to prove that women should have the sat- I 
frage. Were it as right as it is wrong that ihey should ' 
be a. subordinate class, conliued to domestic occiipa- ' 
tious and subject to domestic; authority, they would ■ 
not the less require the protection of tlie sufifrage to . 
secure them from the abuse of that authority. Men, 
OS well as women, do not need political rights in order ' 
that they may govern, but in order that they may not 
be misgoverned. The majority of the male sex are, 
and wiU be all their lives, nothing else than laborers 
in corn-fields or manafactorica ; but this docs not ren- 
der the suffrage less desirable for them, nor their claim 
to it less irresistible, when not likely to make a bad 
use of it. Nobody pretends to think tliat women 
would make a bad use of the suffrage. The worst 
that is said is that they would vot« as mere depend- 
ents, at the bidding of their male relations. If it be 
so, so let it be. If they think for themselves, great 
good will be done ; and if they do not, no barm. It 
is a benefit to human beings to take off their fetters, 
even if they do not desire to walk. It would already 
be a great improvement in the mora! position of wom- 
en to be no longer declared by law incapable of an 
opinion, and not entitled to a preference respecting 
the most important concerns of humanity. There 
would be some benefit to them individually in hav- 
ing something to bestow which their male relatives 
can not exact, and arc yet desirous to have. It would 
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also be no small matter that the husband would r 
t;s3:irily discuss the matter with his wife, ami that the 
vote would not be his exclusive affair, but a joint cou- 
cem. People do not sufficiently consider how mark- 
edly the fact that she is able U> have some action on 
the outward world independently of him, raises her 
dignity and value in a vulgar man's eyes, and makes 
her the obJL'Ct of a respect which no personal quali- 
ties would ever obtain for one whose social existence 
be can entirely appropriate. The vote itself, too, 
would be improved in quality. The man would often 
be obliged to find honest reasons for his vote, such as 
might induce a more upiigbt and impartial character 
to serve with him under the Sitme banner. The wife's 
influence would often keep him true to his own sin- 
cere opinion. Often, indeed, it would be used, not on 
the side of public principle, but of the i>ersonjd inter- 
est or woiMly vanity of the family. But, wherever 
this would be the tendency of the wife's influence, it 
is exerleil to the full already in that bad direction, 
and with the more certainty, since under the present 
law and custom she is generally loo utter a stranger 
to politics in any sense in which they involve princi- 
ple to be able to realize to herself that there is a point 
of honor in them ; find most people have as little sym- 
pathy in the point of honor of others, when their own 
is not placed in the same thing, as they have in the 
religious fillings of those whose religion differs frotn 
theirs. Give the woman a vote, and she comes under 
the operation of the political point of honor. She 
U-arn.^ to look on politics ns a thing on which she is 
I 
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allowed to have an opinion, and in which, if one has 
an opinion, it ought to be acted upon ; she acquires a 
sense of personal accountability in the matter, and 
will no longer feel, as she does at present, that what- 
ever amount of bad influence she may exercise, if the 
man can but be persuaded, all is right, and his respon- 
Bibilily covers all. It is only by being herself en- 
couraged to form an opinion, and obtain an int«i)ligent 
comprelienaion of the reasons which ought to prevail 
with ihe conscience against the teniplatiouii of person- 
al or family interest, that she can ever cease to act 
as a disturbing force on the political conscience of 
the man. Her indirect agency can only be prevented 
from being politically m ischievous by being exchanged 
for direct. 

I have 8upj)osed the right of suffrage to depend, as 
in a good state of things it would, on personal condi- 
tions. Where it depends, as in this and most other 
countries, on conditions of property, the contradiction 
is even more flagrant. There is something more than 
ordinarily irrational in the fact that when a woman 
can give all the guarantees required from a male elect- 
or, independent circumstances, the position of a house- 
holder and head of a family, payment of taxes, or 
whatever may be the conditions imposed, the very 
principle and system of a repn'sentation based on 
property is set aside, and an exception.illy personal 
disqualification is created tor the mere purpose of ex- 
cluding her. When it is added that in the country 
where this is done a woman now reigns, and that the 
most glorious ruler whom that country ever had was 
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a woman, the picture of unreason and scarcely dis- 
guised injustice is complete. Let us hope that as the 
work proceeds of pulling down, one after another, the 
remains of the mouldering fabric of monopoly and 
tyranny, this one will not be the lost to disappear; 
that the opinion of Beutham, of Mr. Samuel Bailey, 
of Mr. Hare, and many other of the most powerful 
political thinkers of this age and country (not to speak 
of otliera), will make its way to alt minds not render- 
ed obdurate by selfishness or inveterate prejudice; 
and that, before the lapse of another generation, the 
accident of sex, no more than the accident of skin, 
will be deemed a sufRcienl. justification for depriving 
its possessor of the equal protection and just privi- 
leges of a citiaen. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

SHOULD THERE BE TWO STAGES OF ELECTION? ' 
In some representative constitutions, tlie plan hai 
been adopted of choosing tbe members of the repre- 
sentative body hy a double process, tlie primary elect- 
ors only choosing other electors, auil these electing 
the member of Parliament. This contrivance was 
probably intended ns a slight impediment to the full 
sweep of popular feeling, giving the suffrage, and with 
it the complete ultimate power, to the Many, but com- 
pelling them to exercise it through the agency of a 
comparatively few, who, it was supposed, would be 
less moved than the Demos by the gusts of popular 
passion; and as the electors, being already a select 
body, might be expected to exceed in intellect and 
character the common l«vel of their constituents, the 
choice made by them was thought likely to be more 
careful and enlightened, nnd would, in any case, be 
made under a greater feeling of responsibility than 
election by the masses themselves. This plan of fil- 
tering, as it were, the popular suffrage through an in- 
termediate body, admits of a very pl.TU,=ible defense; 
since it may be said, with great appearance of reason, 
that less intellect and instruction are required forjudg- 
ing who among our neighbors can be most safely 
trusted to choose a member of Parliament thau who 
ia himself fitttst to be oue. 
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In tbe first place, however, if tbe dangers incident 
to populiir power may be thought to be in some de- 
, gree lessened by thia indirect management, so also are 
its benefits ; and the latter effect is much more certain 
than tbe former. To enable the system to work 03 
desired, it must be carried into effect in the spirit in 
which it is planned ; the electors must use the aufl'rage 
in the manner supposed by the theory, that is, each 
of them must not ask himself who the member of Par- 
liament should be, but only whom he would best like 
to choose one for Lini. It is evident that the advan- 
tages which indirect is supposed to have over direct 
cleciion require this diapa'sition of mind in the voter, 
aiid will only be realized by his tJiking the doctrine 
au serieux, that his sole busi ness is to choose the choos- 
ers, not the member himself. The supposition must 
be, that he will not occupy his thoughts with polit- 
ical opinions and measures or political men, but will 
be guided by his personal respect for some private 
inilividual, to whom he will give a general power of 
attorney to act for him. Now if the primary electors 
adopt this view of their position, one of the principal 
uses of giving them a vote at all is defeated; the po- 
litical function to which l\\fy are called fails of devel- 
oping public spirit and political inteHigence, of ma- 
king pubhc affairs an object of interest to their feel- 
ings and of exercise to their faculties. The supposi- 
tion, moreover, involves inconsistent conditions; for 
if the voter feels no interest in the final result, how or 
why can he be expected to feel any in the process 
which leads to it? To wish to have a particular iiv 




jodpa en l, Bpfia a aal fcr vfcat b rrgfat in tfe ab- 
«net,ni habital pcinc^ile of dvtr for tbe sake of 

dntjr, whtdi is ptnble oaSj to persons of a niher 
high grade of coltiTalioii, wbo, b; the rerj poaessiofi 
of it, «bow diat th^ may be, and desenre lo be, trost* 
ed Willi political power in a more direct shape. Of 
all public fancttons which it is passible to confer on 
the poorer membera of the community, ibis surely is 
the haxt calcdlnted to kindle their feelings, and Holds 
out l<>ast nataml inducement to care for it other than 
a virtuoua determination to discharge conscientionsly 
whatever duty one has to perform; and if the masa 
of clretore cared enough about political affairs to set 
anv value on so limited a participation in them, they 
would not be likely to be satisfied without one much 
more extcnpive. 

Ill lh« next place, admitting that a person who, 
frotn hiB narrow range of cultivation, can not judge 
wfll of the qualifications of a candidate for Parlia- 
ment, may be a sufficient judge of the honesty and 
gi-numl cnpncity of stimchody whom he may depute 
111 rliooRp a mi'inbfir of Parliament for him, I may re- 
luarUp that if tlio voter acquiesces in tins estimate of 
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faia capabilities, and really wishes to hate tbe choice 
made for him by a person in whom he places reliance, 
there is no need of any constitutional provision for 
tbe purpose ; be has only "to ask tbia confidential per- 
son privately what candidate he had better vote fon 
In that case the two modes of election coincide in 
their result, and every advantage of indirect election 
is obtained under direct. The systems only diverge 
in their operation if we suppose that the voter would 
prefer to use hia own judgment in tbe choice of a 
representative, and only lets another choose for him 
because tbe law does not allow him a more direct 
mode of action. But if this be bis state of mind ; if 
his will does not go along with the limitation which 
tbe law imposes, and he desires to make a direct 
choice, he can do so notwithstanding tbe law. He 
has only to choose as elector a known partisan of the 
candidate be prefers, or some one who will pledge 
himself to vola for that candidate. And this is so 
much tbe natural working of election by two stages, 
that, except in a condition of complete political indif- 
ference, it can scarcely be expected to act otherwise. 
It is in this way that tbe election of tbe President of 
the United States practically operates. Nominally 
the election is indirect; the population at large does 
not vote for the President; it votes for electors who 
choose the President. But the electors arc always 
chosen under an express engagement to vote for a 
particular candidate ; nor does a citizen ever vote for 
an elector because of any preference for the man ; he 
votes for the Breckinridge ticket or tbe Lincoln tick- 
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et. It must be remembered that tlie electors are not 
elioaeii in order tb:it they may search the country and 
find the fittest person in it to he President or to be a J 
member of Parliament. There would be something I 
to be said lor the practice if this were eo ; but it ii 
not so, nor ever will be, until mankind in general'! 
are of opinion, with Plato, thftt the proper person to 4 
be intrusted with power is the person most unwilling' 
to Rccept it. The electors ana to make ehoice of one 
of those who have offered themselves as candidates, 
and those who ehooso the electors already know who 
these arc. If there is any political activity in the 
country, all electors who care to vote at Jtll have made 
up their minds which of these candidates ibey would 
like to have, and will make that the sole considera- 
tion in giving their tote. The partisans of each can- 
didate will have their list of electors ready, all pledged 
to vote for that individual ; and the only question 
practically asked of the piimary elector will be, which 
of these lists he will support. 

The case in which election by two stages answers 
well in practice ia when the electors are not clioeen 
solely as electors, but have other important functions 
to discharge, which precludes their being selected 
solely as delegates to give a particular vote. Thia 
combination of circumsLinces exemplifies itself in an- 
other American institution, the Senate of the United 
States. That assembly, the Upper House, as it were, 
of Congress, is considered to represent, not the people 
directly, but the slates as such, and to be the guard- 
ian of that portion of their sovereign rights which 
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tbej bavo not alienated. -As tlie internal Bovereignty 
of eacli state is, by tbe nature of an equal federation, 
equally sacred whatever be tbe size or importance of 
the state, each returns to tbe Senate the same number 
of membera (two), whether it be little Delaware or the 
" Empire State" of New york. These members are 
not chosen by the population, but by the State Legis- 
latures, themselves elected "by the people of each state; 
but OS the whole ordinary business of a legislative 
assembly, internal legislation and the control of the 
executive, devolves upon these bodies, they are elect- 
ed with a view to those olyects more than to the oth- 
er; and in naming two persona to represent the state 
in the federal Senate, they for the most part exercise 
their own judgment, with only that general reference 
to public opinion necessary in all acts of the govern- 
ment of a democracj'. The elections thus made have 
proved eminently successful, and are conspicuously 
the best of all the elections in the United States, the 
Senate invariably consisting of the most distinguishfid 
men among those who have made themselves suffi- 
ciently known in public life. After such an exam- 
ple, it can not be said that indirect popular election 
is never advantageous. Under certain condilions, it 
is the very best system tliat can be adopted. I!ut 
those conditions arc hardly to be obtained in practice 
except in a federal govemmentlike that of the United 
States, where the election can be intrusted to local 
bodies whose other functions extend to the most im- 
portant concerns of the nation. The only bodies in 
any analogous position wtich e,\ist, or are hkcly to 
I 2 
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exist, in this country, are the municipalities, c 
other boai'da which have been or may be created f<^ 
similar local purpases. Few persons, however, woul 
think it any irnprovenaent in our Parlinmentary conJ 
stitution if the members for the City of Loniion wepfl 
chosen by the aldermen and Common Coniicii, anx 
those for the borough of Marylebone avowedly, ( 
they already are virtually, by the vestries of the com- 
ponent parishes. Even if those bodies, considered 
merely aa local boards, were far less objectionable 
than they are, the qualities that would fit them for 
the limited and peculiar duties of municipal or pa- 
rochial SEdileship are no guaranty of any special fit- 
ness to judge of the comparative qualifications of can- 
didates for a scat in Parliament. They probably 
would not fulfill this duty any better than it is fulfill- 
ed by the inhabitants voting directly; while, on the 
other hand, if fitness for electing members of Parlia- 
ment had to be taken into consideration in selecting 
persons for the office of vestrymen or town council- 
ors, many of those who are fittest for that more limit- 
ed duty would inevitably be excluded from it, if only 
by the necessity there would be of choosing persons 
whose sentiments in gen eral politics agreed with those 
of the voters who elect«d them. The mere indirect 
political influence of town councils has already led to 
a considerable perversion of municipal elections from 
their intended purpose "by making them a matter of, 
party politics. If it were part of the duty of a man's 
book-keeper or steward to choose his physician, he 
would not be likely to have a better medical attend- 
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ant tban if he chose one for himself, while ho would 
be restricted in hia choice of a steward or book-keep- 
er to such as might, without too great danger to hia 
health, be intrusted with the other office. 

It appears, therefore, that every benefit of indirect 
election which is attainable at all is attainable under 
direct; that such of the benefits expected from it aa 
would not be obtained under direct election will just 
as much fail to be obtained under indirect; while the 
latter has considerable disadvantages peculiar to itself. 
The mere fact that it ta an additional and BUperfluous 
wheel in the machinery is no trifling objection. Its 
decided inferiority aa a meana of cultivating public 
spirit and political intelligence has already been dwelt 
upon ; and if it bad any effective operation at all — 
that is, if the primary elcctore did to any extent leave 
to their nominees the selection of their Parliamentary 
representative, the voter would be prevented from 
identifying himself with his member of Parliament, 
and the member would feel a much less active sense 
of responsibility to his constituents. In addition to 
all this, the comparatively small number of persons in 
whose hands, at last, the election of a member of Par- 
liament would reside, could not but afford great addi- 
tional facilities to intrigue, and to every form of corrup- 
tion compatible with the station in life of the electors. 
The constituencies would universally be reduced, in 
point of conveniences for bribery, to the condition of 
the small boroughs at present It would be sufficient 
to gain over a small number of persons to be certain 
of being returned. If it be said that the electors would 
be responsible to those who elected them, the answer 
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is obvious, tliat, holding no permanent office or posi^ , 
tioii in the public eye, they would risk nothing by S.J 
corrupt vote except what they would care little (otff 
not to be appointed electors again ; and the main re^ J 
liance must still be on the penalties for bribery, the ' 
inaufficieiiuy of which reliauce,in small constituencies, 
experience has made notorious to all the world. The 
evil would be exactly proportional to the amount of 
discretion left to the chosen electors. The only case 
in which they would probably be afraid to employ 
their vote for the promotion of their personal interest 
would be when they were elected under an cxprees 
jik-dge, as mere delegates, to carry, as it were, the votes 
of their coustitnenta to the hustings. The moment 
the double stiigc of election began to have any effect, 
it would begin to have a bad effect. And this we 
shall find true oftheprincipleof indirect election bow- 
ever applied, except in circumstances simiiar to those 
of the election of senators in the United States. 

It is unnecessary, as far as England is concerned," 
to say more in opposition to a scheme which has no 
foundation in any of the national traditions. An apol- 
ogy may even be expected for saying so much against 
a political expedient which perhaps could not, in this 
country, muster a single rdhcrent. But a conception 
so plausible at the first glance, and for which there are 
so many precedents in history, might perhaps, in the 
general chaos of political opinions, rise again to the 
surface, and be brought forward on occasions when it 
might be seductive to some minds; and it could not, 
therefore, even if English readers were alone to be 
considered, be passed altogether in silence. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF THE MODE OF VOTING. 

T^E question of greatest moment in regard to modes 
of votiiigis thatof secrecy or publicitj, and to this we 
will at once address ourselves. 

It would be a great mistake to make the discussion 
turn on sentimentalities about skulking or cowardice. 
Secrecy ia justifiable in many cases, imperative in 
some, and it is not cowardice to seek protection against 
evils wbich are honestly avoidable. Nor can it be 
rea,sonabIy maintained that no cases are conceivable 
in which secret voting is preferable to public; but I 
must contend that these cases, in affairs of a political 
character, are the exception, not the rule. 

The present ia one of the many instances in which, 
as 1 have already had occasion to remark, the sjjn'il of 
an institution, the impression it makes on the mind of 
the citizen, is one of the most important parts of its 
operation. The spirit of vote by ballot — the inter- 
pretation likely to be put on it in the mind of an 
elector, is that the suffrage is given to him for him- 
self — for his particular use and benefit, and not as a 
trust for the public. For if it is indeed a trust, if the 
public are entitled to his vote, are not they entitled to 
know bis vote? This false and pernicious impression 
may well be made on the generality, since it has been 
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made on most of those who of late years have been 
conspicuous advocates of the ballot The doctrine waB 
not so understood by its earlier promoters; but the i 
effect of a doctrine on the mind is best shown, not in 
those who form it, but in those who are formed by it. 
Mr. Bright and his school of democrats think them- 
selves greatly concerned in maintaining that the fran- 
chise is what they term a right, not a trust. Now 
this one idea, taking root in the general mind, does a 
moral mischief outweighing all the good that the bal- 
lot could do, at the highest ptssible estimate of it. 
In whatever way we define or understand the idea of 
a right, no person can have a right (except in the legal 
sense) lo power over others : every such power which 
he ia allowed to possess is morally, in the fullest force 
of the term, a trust. But the exercise of any political 
function, either as an elector or as a representative, is 
power over others. Those who say that the suffrage 
is not a trust, but a right, can scarcely have considered 
the consequences to which their doctrine leads. If it 
is a right, if it belongs lo the voter for his own sake, 
on what ground can we blame him for selling it, or 
using it to recommend himself to any one whom it is 
his interest to please? A person is not expected to 
consult exclusively the public benefit in the use he 
makes of his house, or his three percent, stock, or any 
thing lo which he really has a right. The suffrage ia 
indeed due to him, among other reasons, as a means 
to his own protection, but only against treatment fmui 
which he is equally bound, so far as depends on his 
vote, to protect every one of his fellow-citizens, Hia 
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TOte ia not a thing in wliich be has an option ; it hna 
no more to do with bis personal wisbcs than the Ter- 
dict of & juryman. It is strictly a matter of duty ; he 
ia bound to give it accordingly to his beat and moat 
conscientious opinion of tbe public good. Whoever 
has any other idea of it ia UD6t to have tbe suffrage ; 
ita effect on him ia to pervert, not to elevate bis mind. 
Instead of opening bis heart to an exalted patriotism 
and the obligation of public duty, it awakens and 
nourishes in him the disposition to use a public func- 
tion for bis own interest, pleasure, or caprice; tbe 
same feelings and purposes, on a humbler scale, which 
actuate a despot and an oppressor. Now an ordinary 
citizen in any public position, or on whom there de- 
volves any social function, is certain to think and feel, 
respecting the obligations it imposes on him, exactly 
what society appears to think and feel in conferring 
it. What seems to be expected from him by society 
forms a standard which be may fall below, but which 
he certainly will not rise above. And tbe interpret- 
ation which be is almost sure to put upon secret 
voting in that he is not bound to give his vote with 
any reference to those who arc not allowed to know 
how he gives it, but may bestow it simply as be feels 
inclined. 

This is the decisive reason why the argument does 
not hold, from the use of the ballot in clubs and pri- 
vate societies to its adoption in Parliamentary elec- 
tions. A member of a club is really, what the elector 
falsely believes himself to be, under no obligation to 
consider the wishes or interests of any one else. He 
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declares notliing by his vote but that be is or is not 
willing to associatt;, in a manner more or less close, 
■witb a particular pcraoii. This is a matter on which, 
by universal admission, liia own pleasure or inclina^ 
tion is entitled to decide; and that he should be able 
so to decide it without risking a quarrel is best for 
every body, the rejected person included. An addi- 
tional reason rendering ibc ballot unobjectionable in 
these cases is that it does not necessarily or naturally 
lead to lying. The persons coneemcd are of the same 
class or rank, and it would be considered improper in 
one of them to press the other with questions as to 
how he had voted. It is far otherwise in Parliament- 
ary elections, and is likely to remain so as long as the 
social relations exist which produce the demand for 
the ballot — aa long as one person ia sufficiently the 
superior of another to think himself entitled to dic- 
tate his vote. And while this is the case, silence or 
an evasive answer is certain to be construed aa proof 
that the vote given has not been that which was de- 
sired. 

In any political election, even by universal 
(and still more obviously in the case of a restricted 
suffrage), the voter is under an absolute moral obli- 
gation to consider the interest of the public, not bis 
private advantage, and give his vote, to the best of 
his judgment, exactly as he would be bound to do 
if he were the sole voter, and the election depended 
upon him alone. This being admitted, it is at least a 
pHmd/acie consequence that the duty of voting, like 
any other public duty, should be performed under the 
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eye and criticism oF the public ; every one of whom 

haa not only an interest in its performance, but a good 
lille to consider himself wronged if it is performed 
otherwise than honestly and careftilly. Undoubtedly 
neither this nor any other maxim of political morality 
is absolutely inviolable; it may be overruled by still 
more cogent considerations; but its weight is such 
that the cases which admit of a departure from it must 
be of a strikingly exceptional character. 

It may unquestionably be the fact, that if we at- 
tempt, by publicity, to make the voter responsible to 
the public for hia vote, he will practically be made 
responsible for it lo some powerful individual, whose 
interest is more opposed to the gcnend interest of the 
community tlian that of the voter himself would be, 
if, by the shield of secrecy, he were released from re- 
sponsibility altogether. "When this is the condition, 
in a high degree, of a large proportion of the voters, 
the ballot may be the smaller evil. When the voters 
are slaves, any thing may be tolerated which enables 
them to throw off the yoke. The strongest case for 
the ballot is when the miscliievoua power of the Few 
over the Many is increasing. In the decline of the 
Roman republic, the reasons for the ballot were irre- 
sistible. The oligarchy was yearly becoming richer 
and more tyrannical, the people poorer and more de- 
pendent, and it was necessary to erect stntnger and 
stronger barriers against such abuse of the franchise 
as rendered it but an instrument the more in the handa 
of unprincipled persons of consequence. As little can 
it be doubted that the ballot, so far as it existed, had 
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B. beneficial operation in the Athenian constitution. 
Even in the least unstable of the Grecian common- 
wealths, freedom might be for the time destroyed by 
a single unfairly obtained popular vote; and though 
the Athenian voter was not sufficiently dependent to 
be habitually coerced, he might have been bribed or 
intimidated by the lawless outrages of some knot of 
individuals, such aa were not uncommon even at 
Athens among the youth of rank nnd fortune. The 
ballot was in these cases a vaUiahle instrument of or- 
der, and conduced to the Eunolniii by which Athens 
was distinguished among the ancient cofnmonwealthi 

But in the more advanced states of modern Europe, 
and especially in this country, the power of coercing 
voters has declined and is declining; and bad voting 
is now less to he apprehended from the influences to 
which the voter ia subject at the hands of olhentthan 
from the sinister interests and discreditable feelingB 
which belong to himself, eitlier individually or as a 
member of a class. To secure him against the first, 
at the cost of removing all restraint from the last, 
would be to exchange a snialler and a diminishing 
evil for a greater and increasing one. On this topic, 
and on the question generally as applicable to En- 
gland at the present date, I have, in a pamphlet on 
Pariiamentary Reform, expressed myself in terms 
which, as I do not feel that I can improve upon, I will 
venture here to transcribe. 

" Thirty yeare ago, it was still true that in the elec- 
tion of members of Parliament the main evil to be 
guarded against was that which the ballot would ex- 
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elude — coercion by landlords, employers, and custom- 
ers. At present, I conceive, a much greater source of 
evil ia the selfishness, or the selfish partialities of tho 
voter himself. A base ami mischievous vote is now, 
I am convinced, much ofVener given fjom the voter's 
personal interest, or class interest, or some mean feel- 
ing in his own mind, than from any fear of conse- 
quences at the hands of others; and to these inSucnces 
the ballot would enable him to yield himself up, free 
from all sense of shame or responsibility. 

" In times not long gone by, the higher and richer 
classes were in complete possession of the government. 
Their power was the master grievance of the countrj'. 
The habit of voting at the bidding of an employer or 
of a landlord was so firmly established that hardly 
any thing was capable of shaking it but a strong pop- 
ular enlbusinsm, seldom known to exist but in a good 
cause. A vote given in ojiposition to these infiuences 
was therefore, in general, an honest, a public-spirited 
vote ; but in any case, and by whatever motive dic- 
tated, it was almost sure to be a good vote, for it was 
a vote against the monster evil, the overruling influ- 
ence of oligarchy. Could the voter at that time have 
been enabled, with safety to himself, to exerclao his 
privilege freely, even though neither honestly nor in- 
telligently, it would have been a great gain to reform, 
for it would have broken the yoke of the then ruling 
power in the country — the power which had created 
and which maintained all that was bad in the institu- 
lions and administration of the state — the power of 
landlords and borough mongers. 
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" The ballot was not adoptctl ; bat the progress of 
circuDist:incea baa clone and is doing more and mora, 
in tliis respect, tlie work of the ballot. Bolh the po- 
litical and the social state of the country, as they affect 
this quLStion, have greatly chimged, and are changing 
every day. The higher classes are not now masters 
of the country. A person must be blind to all the 
signs of the times who could think ihiit the middle 
classes are as subservient to the higher, or the work- 
ing classes as dependent ou the higher and middle, as 
they were a quarter of a century ago. The events of 
that quarter of a century have not only taught each 
class to know its own collective strength, but have put 
the individuals of a lower class in a condition tu show 
a much bolder front to those of a higher. In a ma- 
jority of cases, the vote of the fleetora, whether in op- 
position to or in accordance with the wishes of their 
superiors, is not now the efiect of coercion, which there 
are no longer the same means of npplying, but the ex- 
pression of their own personal or political partialities. 
The very vices of the present electoral system are & 
proof of this. The growth of bribery, so loudly com- 
plained of, and the spread of the contagion to places 
formerly free from it, are evidence that the locid in- 
fluences are no longer paramount; that the electors 
now vote to please themselvea, and not other people. 
There is, no doubt, in connlics and in the smaller bor- 
oughs, a large amount of servile dependence still re- 
maining ; but the temper of the times is adverse to it, 
and the force of events is constantly tending to dimin- 
ish it, A good tenant can now feel that he is as val- 
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naWe to his tandiord na his landlord is to him; a 
prosperous tradesman can afford to feel independent of 
any particular customer. At every election the votes 
are more and more the voter's own. It is their minds, 
far more than their personal circumstances, that now 
require to he emancipated. They are no longer pass- 
ive instruments of other men's will — mere organs for 
putting power into the hands ofa controlling oligarchy. 
The electors themselves are becoming the oligarchy. 

" Exactly in proportion as the vote of the elector is 
determined by his own will, and not by that of some- 
body who is his master, his position is similar to that 
of a. member of Parliament, and publicity is indispen- 
sable. So long as any portion of the community are 
unrepresented, the argument of the Chartists against 
hallot in conjunction with a reslrii-'ted suffrage is un- 
assailable. The present electors, and the bulk of those 
whom any probable Reform Bill would add to the 
number, arc the middle class, and have as much a 
clans interest, distinct from the working classes, as 
landlords or great manufiicturers. Were the suffrage 
extended to all skilled laborers, even these would, or 
might, still have a class interest distinct from the un- 
skilled. Suppose it extendetl to all men — suppose 
that what was formerly called by the misapplied name 
of universal suffrage, and now by the silly title of man- 
hood suffrage, beciime the law ; the voters would still 
have a class interest as distinguished from women. 
Suppose that there were o question before the Legis- 
lature specially affecting women — as whether women 
should be allowed to graduate at universities ; wheth- 
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er tbe mild penalties inflicted on nifliMs who beat 
their wivea daily almost to death's door should be ex- 
changed for something more effectual ; or suppose that 
any one should propose in the British Parliament what 
one state after another in America is enacting, not by 
a mere law, but by a provision of their revised Con- 
Btitutions, that married women should have a right to 
their own property — are not a man's wife and daugh- 
ters entitled to know whether he votes for or rgaiust 
a candidate who will support these propositions? 

"It will of course be objected that these argumenla 
derive all their weight from the supposition of an un- 
just state of the suffnige : that if tbe opinion of the 
non-electora is likely to make the elector vote more 
honestly or more beneficially than he would vote if 
left to hiinseJf,they are more fit to he electors than he 
is, and ought to have the franchise; that whoever is 
fit to iuflueuee electors is fit to be an elector; that 
those to whom voters ought to he responsible should 
be themselves voters, and, being such, should have the 
aafeguaiil of the ballot, to shield them from the undue 
influence of powerful individuals or classes to whom 
they ought not to be responsible. 

" This argument is specious, and I once thought it 
conclusive. It now appears to me fallacious. All 
who are fit to influence electors are not, for that rea- 
son, fit to be themselves electors. This last is a much 
greater power than the former, and those may be ripe 
for the minor political function who could not as yet 
be safely trusted with the superior. The opinions and 
wishes of the poorest and rudest class of laborers may 
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be very useful as one influence among otbera on the 
minds of the voters, as well as on those of the Legis- 
lature, and yet it might be highly mischievous to give 
them the preponderant influence, by admitting them, 
in their present state of morals and intelligence, to the 
full exercise of the suffrage. It is precisely this indi- 
rect influence of those who have not the suffrage over 
those who have, which, by its progressive growth, soft- 
ens the transition to every fresh extension of the fran- 
chise, and is the means by which, when the time is 
ripe, the extension is peacefully brought about But 
there is another and a still deeper consideration, which 
should never be left out of the account in political 
speculations. The notion is itself unfounded that pub- 
licity, and the sense of being answerable to the public, 
are of no use unless the public are qualified to form a 
sound judgment. It Is a very superficial view of the 
utility of public opinion to suppose that it does good 
only wheu it succeeds in enforcing a servile conformi- 
ty to itself To be under the eyes of others — to have 
to defend one's self to others — is never more import- 
ant than to those who act in opposition to the opinion 
of others, for it obliges them to have sure ground of 
their own. Nothing has so steadying an influence as 
working against pressure. Unless when under the 
temporary sway of passionate excitement, no one will 
do that which he expects to be greatly blamed for, 
unless from a preconceived and fixed purpose of his 
own, which is always evidence of a thoughtful and de- 
liberate character, and, except in radically bad men, 
Sencrally proceeds from sincere and strong personal 
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eonvictiona. Even tlie bare fact of having lo give an 
account of their conduct is a [xjwerful inducement to 
adhere to conduct of which at least some decent ao- 
couut can V>e given. If any one thinks that the mere 
obhgalioii of preserving decency is not a very consid- 
erable clieck on the abuse of power, he has never had 
bis attention called to the conduct of those who do 
not feel under the necesaily of observing that restraint 
Publicity is inappreciable, even when it does no more 
than prevent that which can by no possibility be plaus- 
ibly defended — than compel deliberation, and force 
every one to determine, before he acts, what be shall 
Bay if called to account for his actions. 

" But, if not now (it may be said), at least hereafter, 
when all are fit lo have votes, and when all men and 
women are admitted to vote in virtue of their fitness, 
then there can no longer be danger of class legislation; 
then the electors, being the nation, can have no inter- 
est n]»art from the general interest : even if individu* 
a]s still vote according to private or class inducementa, 
the majority will have no such inducement; and as 
there will then be no non-electors to whom they ought 
to be rfsjwnsible, the effect of the ballot, excluding 
none but the sinister influences, will be wholly bene- 
ficial. 

"Even in tJiis I do not agree. I can not think that 
even if the people were fit for, and had obtained uni- 
versal suffrnge, the ballot would be desirable. Firet, 
because it could not, in such circumstances, be sup- 
posed to be needful. Let us only conceive the stata 
of things which the hypothesis implies: a people uni- 
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veraaUy educated, and every grown-up human being 
possessed of a vote. If, even wlien only a small pro- 
portion are electors, and ibe majority of the population 
almost uneducated, public opinion is already, as every 
J now sees tbat it is, tUe ruling power in the last 
resort, it is a chimera to suppose tbat over a commn- 
nity who all read, and who all have votes, any pow- 
er could be exercised by landlords and rich people 
against their own inclination, which it would be at all 
difficult for them to throw off. But, though the pro- 
tection of secrecy would then be needless, the control 
of publicity would be as needful as ever. The uni- 
versal observation of mankind has been very falla- 
cioua, if the mere fact of being one of the community, 
and not being in a position of pronounced contrariety 
of interest to the public at large, ia enough to insure 
the performance of a public duty, without either the 
stimulus or the restraint derived from the opinion of 
our fellow -ere at urea. A man's own particular share 
of the public interest, even though bo may have no 
private interestdrawinghim in the opposite direction, 
is not, as a general rule, fuuml sufficient to make him 
do his duty to the public without other external in- 
ducements. Neither can it be admitted that, even if 
all had votes, they would give their votes aa honestly 
in secret as in public. The proposition that the elect- 
ors, when they compose the whole of the community, 
can not have an interest in voting against the interest 
of the community, will be found, on examination, to 
have more sound than meaning in it. Though the 
community, as a whole, can have (as the terms imply) 
K 
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no other interest than its collective interest, any or 1 
every individual in it may. A man's interest consists ' 
of whatever he takes interest in. Every body hta 
many different interests as he has feelings; likings or 
dislikiugs, either of a selfish or of a better kind. It i 
can not be said that any of these, taken by itself, con- 
stitutes ' his interest :' he is a good man or a bad ac- 
cording as he prefers one class of his interests or an- 
other, A man who is a tyrant at home will be apt I 
to sympathize with tyranny (when not exercised over 1 
himself) ; he will be almost certain not to sympathize n 
with resistance to tyranny. An envious man will 1 
vote against Aristides because he is called the Just J 
A selfish man will prefer even a trifling individual ( 
benefit to his share of the advantage which his coun- 
try would derive from a good law, because interests 1 
peculiar to himself are those which the habits of bis j 
mind both dispose him to dwell on and make him ; 
best able to estimate. A great number of the electora J 
will have two sets of prcferences^those on private | 
and those on public grounds. The last are the only J 
ones which the elector would like to avow. The beat J 
side of ihcir character is that which people are anx- * 
ious to show, even to those who are no better than 1 
themselves. People will give dishonest or mean votes m 
from lucre, from malice, from pique, from personal ri< ^ 
valry, even from the interests or prejudices of clasi 
sect, more readily in secret than in public. And a 
e.\ist — they may come to be more frequent — in which I 
almost the only restraint upon a majority of knaveal 
consist.^ in their involuutary i-espect for the opinion 1 





of an honest minority. In auch a case as that of the 
repudiating states of North America, is tliere not 
some check to the unprincipled voter in the shame 
of looking an honest man in the face? Since all thig 
good would be sacrificed by the ballot, even in the 
cireumataneea raoat favorable to it, a much stronger 
case iH requimt^ than can cow be made out for its ne- 
cessity (and the cn^ is continually becoming still 
weaker) to make its adoption desirable."* 

On the other debatable points eonneeted with the 
moc^ of voting, it is not necessary to expend so many 
words. The system of ijersonal representation, as or- 
ganized by Mr, Hare, renders necessary the employ- 
ment of voting papers. But it appears to me indis- 
pensable that the signature of the elector should be 
affixed to the paper at a pulilic polling-place, or, if 
there be no such place conveniently accessible, at 
some ofGcc open to all the world, and in the presence 
of a responsible public officer. The proposal which 
has been thrown out of allowing the voting papers to 
be filled up at the voter's own residence, and sent hy 
the post, or called for by a public ofllieer, I should regard 
as fatal. The act would bo done in the absence of the 
salutary and the presence of all the pernicious influ- 
ences. The briber might, in the shelter of privacy, 
behold with his own eyes bis bargain fulfilled, and the 
intimidator could see the extorted obedience rendered 
irrevocably on the spot ; while the beneficent counter- 
influence of the presence of those who knew the vo- 
ter's real sentiments, and the inspiring effect of the 
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sympathy of those of hia own parly or opinion, would 
be shut out.* 

The poll ill g-placea should be so numerous as to be 
* This expedient has bec-a recommended both on lUe Ecorc of sav- 
ing expense and on that of obtuiiiing the voiei of ninny clettors wha 
utherrira would nol role, BuJ viho nre ree»"3<^i^ ^J 'te advocates of 
the plan as a pariicularlj desirable ctasa of voten. The scheme bu 
been carried into practice in the eleclion of poor-law guardiaoa, anil 
it£ suecesi in that instance is appealed to in favor of adopting it in 
the more iinportuiit case of loliiig for a member of llie LegiJalare. 
But Uie two cases appear to me lu differ in the point ou tvbkb ihe 
bcncRta of \hi cKpcdient d«pend. In a local election for a special 
kind of administmtive biuincss, whicli consists moinlj in Ihc dispen- 
Miion of a public fund, it is an u)^t to prevent the choice Irom be- 
ing exclnsively in the handd of lho.se who activclj concern ihemselTea 
about it ; fur the jiublic inicri'si which aitathcn la the election being 
of a limited kind, nnd in mcisl casea not very grtat in degree, the dis- 
position to make themselves busy in the matter is apt to be in a gtuu 
ini>asure conlined to penxma who hoijc to lam their aetint; to their 
ovn private advntitnge; and it muj b^ very desirable to Tender ibe 
inlerveotiOD of other pcnpla as lililu onerons to them as possible, if 
only fur the purpose of swamiiing these private inlercsEK. But wben 
the mnller in hand is ihe gnnt business of naiionHl goremment, in 
which every one must take an interest who cam for any thing ont 
of himself, or who cores even for himMlfinlclli(rently, it is mneh raih- 
er an object to prevent tho^ from voting who arc indifferent to lh« 
subject, than to induce tUr-n. to vote by any other means than thai of 
au'ukcninE ilicir dormant minds. The voter who doe* not care enough 
■bout the election to gn lo ttie poll is the very man who, if he can rote 
without that small trouble, will give his tnle to iho firet peiion who 
a»l.s for ii, or on the most triSing or frivolous indiiremcnL A man 
who does not care whether he vcucs is nol liketr'lo care much which 
war he rotes ; nnd ho who is in that slate of mind has no moral right 
10 role al atli since, if he docs so, a rote which is not the expresrioa 
of a conviction counts for a» much, and goes as far in determiniDg 
the result as ons which rppreaenia the Ihongbu ami pnrpOMs of » 
life. ■— Himj,*/., uc. , p. sa. 
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within easjr rcacli of every voter, and no expenses of 
conveyance, at the cost of the candidate, should be tol- 
erated under any pretext Tlic infirm, and lliey only 
on malical certificate, should have the right of claim- 
ing suitable carriage conveyance at the cost of the 
state or of the locality. Hustings, poll-clerks, and all 
the necessary machinery of elections should be at the 
public charge. Not only the candidate should not be 
required, he should not be permitted to incur any but 
a limited and trifling expense for liis election. Mr, 
Hare thinks it desirable that a sum of £50 should be 
required from every one wbo places bis name on the 
list of candidates, to prevent persona who have no 
chance of success, and no real intention of attempting 
it, from becoming candidates in wantonness or from 
mere love of notoriety, and perhaps carrying off a few 
votes which are needed for the return of more serious 
aspirants. There is one expense which a candidate 
or his supporters can not help incurring, and which it 
can hardly be expected that the public should defray 
for every one who may choose to demand it — that of 
making his claims known to the electors by advertise- 
ments, placards, and circulars. For all necessary ex- 
penses of this kind the £50 proposed by Mr. Hare, if 
allowed to be drawn upon for these purposes (it might 
be made £100 if requisite), ought to be sufficient. If 
the friends of the candidate choose to go to expense 
on committees and canvassing, there are no means of 
preventing them ; but such expenses out of the cand' 
date's own pocket, or any expenses whatever beyond 
the deposit of £50 (or £100) .should be illegal and 
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puni&bablu. If there appeared any likelihood that 
opinion would refuse to connive at falsehood, a decla- 
ration on oath or honor should be required from 
cry member, on taking liia seat, that he had not ex- 
pended, nor would expend, money or money's worth, 
beyond the £50, directly or indirectly, for the pu; 
poses of his election ; aud if the assertion wen? proved 
to be false or the pledge to have been broken, he should 
be liable to the penalties of perjury. It is probable 
that those penalties, by showing that the Legislature 
was in earnest, would turn the course of opinion in 
the same direction, and would hinder it from regard- 
ing, as it has hitherto done, this most serious crime 
against society as a venial peccadillo. When once 
this effect had been produced, there need be no doubt 
that the declaration on oath or honor would be con- 
sidered binding.* " Opinion tolerates a false disclaim- 

* Sereral of tTie wilnessea before the Committee of the House of 
CommoDS in ISGO.on the openlion ofllie Corrapl Praclicrs Prcvptl- 
lion Ael, lomeof them of groat pmcticgl experience in eleelion nmt- 
tera, vere farorable (either atMolalely or tia ■ Inst rEson) lo llie prin- 
ciple of requiring a declaration from members of Parliament, nnd 
were of opioion th&t, if snppoTlctl by pcimttica, it would be, lo n great 
degree, effcctnid.— (/:iarf™«, p.*(5,5i-7, 67, 133, 198-203. 208.) The 
chief commissioner cif the Wakefield Inqniry said {in reference cer- 
ininlj to n different proposal), "If thry see tbat the Leginlnlutv ii 
eamcit upon tho subjeet, the machinery Kill work. ... I am quite 
sure that if some personnl acigma were applied iipon conviction of 
briberr. it would chance 'he cnrrenl of public opinion" (p. 2G and 32). 
Adisiitigoishcd member of ibc committee (nnd of the preaent cabinel) 
Kerned lo think it very nhjeclionnble io attach the penalties of perjurr 
to a merely proniasoTy ns dialin(;iiiahed from an assertory oalb ; bnt 
he was reminded ihnt the oath taken by n witness in n court of jnalico 
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er only -when it already tolerates the thing disclaimed." 
This is notoriously tlie case with regard to electoral 
corruption. There has never yet bfeii, among polit- 
ical men, any real and serious attempt to prevent brib- 
ery, because there has been no real desire that elec- 
tions should not be costly. Their costhness is an ad- 
vantage to those who can afford the expense by ex- 
cluding a multitude of competitors; and any thing, 
however noxious, is cherished as having a c 
tive tendency, if it limits the access to Parliament to 
rich men. This is a rooted feeling among our legis- 

19 a promissory oalh ; and the rejoinder (that the witness's promise 
reUlea to an act to be done nC once, while the memliur's would be a 
promise for nil fiuarc lime) would only bo lo tlio purpose if it could 
bs sapposed that ihG swearer might forget tlie Dbligiiiion he hod en- 
tered into, or could possibly vioUtc it unan-nres ; coniingeacies which, 
in a case like the present, nro ont of the question. 

A more eubstaniial diiSciilty ia, that one of the forms moat Freqneni' 
t/ Rjaumeil bj election expendilnrc is thai of eubscripliona to local 
rhnrities or olh^r locnl ol^^cls ; and il would be a strong mcaanre to 
enact that moa-^y should not be B>*en in charily wilhin a place bj iho 
member for il. When such Bubscriplions are bona fide, ihe popnlni^ 
ily which mnj bo dorired from them ia an advaninec which it 
hardly possible (o deny to superior riches. Bnt the grealesl part of 
tlia rai9chii:f consists io the fiict thai money so contributed is employ, 
od in bribery, under ibe caphnnions name of keeping up the nieinbcr's 
inicrcsL To Baard ngainst this, it shonld be part of ihc member's 
promissory declsiittion ihnt all atinis expended by him in the place, 
or for any purpose connected with it or with any of its inhnbitanU 
(with the exception perhaps of his own hotel expenses) shonld past 
through the hands of the election auditor, and be by him (and not by 
the member himself or his friends) applied lo iU declared purpose. 

The principle of making all lawful expcnica of elections a charf^ 

not upon the candidate, but upon iho locality, was upheld by two <A 

(p. 20, C5-70, 277>. 
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iiitora of bolh political parties, and is almost tbe only 
jxiint oil which I believe tlicTn fj be really ill-inten- 
tioned. They care comparatively little who votes, aa 
long as they feel assured that none but persons of their 
own ulasa can be voted for. They know that they can 
i-ely on the fellow-fueling of one of their class with an- 
other, while the subservience o^riotiveaux enridiis who 
are knocking at the dwir of the chuis is a still surer 
rcliiince; and that nothing very hostile to the class 
interests or feelings of the rich need be apprehended 
under the moat democratic suffrage, as long aa demo- 
cratic persons can be prevented from being elected to 
Parliament. But, even from their own point of view, 
tliis balancing of evil by evil, instead of combining 
good with good, is a wretched policy. The object 
should be to bring together the best members of both 
classes, under such a tenure as shall induce them to 
hiy aside their class preferences, and pursue jointly 
the path traced by the common interest, instead of al- 
lowing the class feelings of the Many to have full 
swing in the constituencies, subject to the impediment 
of having to act through persons imbued with the 
class feelings of the Few. 

There is scarcely any mode in which political in- 
stitutions are more morally mischievous— work great- 
er evil through their spirit — than by representing po- 
litical functions aa a favor to be conferred, a thing 
which the depositary is to ask for aa desiring it for 
himself, and even pay for as if it were designed for 
his pecuniary benefit. Men are not fond of paying 
large sums for leave tn perform a laborious duty. 
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Plato had & miich juatcr view of the conditiona ot 
good government when he asserted that the persons 
who should be sought out to be invested with polit- 
ical power are those who are personally most averse 
to it, and that the only motive which can be relied on 
for inducing the fittest men to take upon themselves 
the toils of government is the fear of being governed 
by worse men. What must an elector think when he 
sees three or four gentlemen, none of them previously 
observed to be lavish of their money on projects of 
disinterested beneficence, vying with one another in 
the sums they expend to be enabled to write M.P. 
after their names? la it likely he will suppose that 
it is for hi's interest they incur all this cost? And if 
be forms an uncomplimentary opinion of their part 
in the affair, what moral obligation is he likely to feel 
as to his own? Politicians are fond of treating it as 
the dream of enthusiasts that the electoral body will 
ever be uncorrupt: truly enough, until tbey are will- 
ing to become so themselves; for the electors, assur- 
edly, will take their moral tone from the candidates. 
So long as the elected member, in any shape or man- 
ner, pays for his seat, all endeavors will fail to make 
the business of election any thing but a selfish bar- 
gain on all sides. "So long as the candidate himself, 
and the customs of the world, aeem to regard the func- 
tion of a member of Parliament less as a duly to be 
discharged than a personal favor to be solicited, no 
effort will avail to implant in an ordinary voter the 
feeling that the election of a member of Parliament is 
also a matter of duty, and that he is not at liberty to 
K2 
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1 any other consideration tban tlial 



bestow his vote c 
of personal fitnesi 

The same principle which demands that no pay- 
ment of money for election purposes should be either 
required or tolerated on the part of the person elect- 
ed, dictates another conclusion, apparently of contrary 
tendency, but really directed to the same object. It 
negatives what has often been proposed as a means of 
rendering Par) lament accessible to persons of all ranks 
and circumstances — the payment of members of Par- 
liament. If, OS in some of our colonies, there are 
scarcely any fit jjereoiis who can afford to attend to 
an unpaid occupation, the payment should be on in- 
demnity for loss of lime or money, not a salary. The 
greal«r latitude of choice which a salary would give 
is an illusory advantage. No remuneration which 
any one would tbink of attaching to the post would 
attract to it those who were seriously engnged in oth- 
er lucrative professions, with a prospect of succeeding 
in them. The occupation of a member of Parliament 
■would therefore become an occupation in itself, car- 
ried on, like other professions, with a view chiefly to 
its pecuniary returns, and under the demoralizing in- 
fluences of an occupation essentially precarious. It 
would become an objfct of desire to adventurers of a 
low class ; and 658 pci"son3 in possession, with ten or 
twenty times as many in expectancy, would be inces- 
eantly bidding to attract or retain the sufFragrs of the 
electors, by promising all things, honest or di-shonest, 
possible or impossible, and rivaling each other in pan- 
dering to the meanest feelings and most ignorant prej- 
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Qdices of the vulgareat part of the crowd. The auc- 
tion between Cleon and tbe sausage-seller in Aris- 
lophanea la a fair caricature of what would be always 
going on. Such an institution would be a perpetual 
blister applied to the moat peccant parts of human 
nature. It amounts to offering 658 prizes for the 
most successful flatterer, the most adroit niisleader of 
a bo<ly of his fellow-countrymen. Under no despot- 
ism has there been such an organizeil system of til- 
lage for raising a rich crop of vicious courtiership.* 
When, by reason of pre-eminent qualifications (as may 
at any time happen to be tbe case), it is desirable that 
a person entirely without independent means, either 
derived from property or from a trade or profession, 
aiioidd be brought into Parliament to render services 
which no other person accessible can render as well, 
there is the resource of a public subscription; he may 
lie supported while in Parliament, like Andrew Mar- 
vel, by the contributions of his constituents. This 

• " As Mr. Lorinipr remarks, by croalinj! a pecuniarj inducemcnl 
lo penKioa of the luwesl ctwu [o devote themselvea to pabtic Bflaira, 
Ihc calling of ihe dsmngoEne would be ronnally inaugarated. Motli- 
ing is more lo be deprecatcil than muting it the prlvale iatercat of a 
number of ■ctire peraons to urge the form of Kovemmeni in ibo di- 
n^ction of its natunil perversion. The iniJicattans whicb either a 
muliiioda or nn individual can give when mcrelj' lefl to ihuir own 
wenknt^MCS, nttiird bnt a faint idea of what those n-Gakn^sscs would 
become when plajed upon by a ihaUBand flnllcrcra. If there were 
trtain, however modcrnte emnliimeni, to be giiincd hj 
tirmindinR Ihe muliiinde that icnorance is as good as knowledge, and 
Ifcller, it is terrible odds that they woold believe and act upon the 
lefson."— (Aniilp. in f nurr- 1 A fiu/aziae tor April, 1869, bonded ■"' Re- 
cent Writers on Bcform.") 
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mode IS anobjectionable, for suoh an honor will never 
be paid to mere subserviency : bodies of men do not 
care so much for the difference between one syco- 
phant and another as to go to the expense of his 
maintenance in order to be flattered by that particu* 
lar individual. Such a support will only be given in 
consideration of striking and impressive personal qual* 
ities, which, though no absolute proof of fitness to be 
a national representative^ are some presumption of it, 
and, at all events, some guaranty for the possession of 
an independent opinion and wilL 
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CHAPTER XI. 

OF THE DUSATION OF PARLIAMENTS. 
AfTSR how long a term sboiild members of Par- 
liament be subject to re-election ? The principles in- 
volved are here very obvious; the difficulty lies in 
their application. On the one hand, the member ought 
not to have so long a tenure of his seat as to make 
him forget hia responaibilitjf take liis duties easily, con- 
duct them with a view to his own personal advantage, 
or neglect those free and public conferences with his 
constituents which, whether he ngrecs or differs with 
them, are one of the benefits of representative govern- 
ment. On the other hand, he should have such a term 
of offiee to look forward to aa will enable him to be 
judged, not by a single aet, but by his course of ac- 
tion. It is important that he should have the great- 
est latitude of individual opinion and discretion com- 
patible with the popular control essential to free gov- 
ernment; and for this purpose it is necessary that the 
control ahould be exercised, as in any case it is best 
exercised, after sufficient time has been given him to 
show all the qualities he possesses, and to prove that 
there is some other way than that of a mere obedient 
voter and advocate of their opinion.s, by which he can 
render himself, in the eyes of his constituents, a desir 
able and creditable representative. It ia impossible to 
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fix, by any universal rule, the boundary between thess 
principles. Where the democratic power in the cod* 
atitution ia weak or over-passive, and requires etiina- 
lalion; where the representative, on leaving his con- 
stituents, enters at once into a courtly or ai'istocratia 
atmosphere, whose influences all tend to deflect his 
course into a different direction from the popular one, 
to tone down any democratic feelings which he may 
have brought with him, and make him forget the wish- 
es and grow cool to the interests of those who chose 
him, the obligation of a frequent return to them for a 
renewal of bis commission is indispensable to keeping 
his temper and character up to the right mark. Even 
three years, in such circumstances, are almost too long 
a period, and any longer term is absolutely inadmissi- 
ble. Where, on the contrarj-, tlemocracy ia the as- 
cendant power, and still tends to increase, requiring 
rather to be moderated in its exercise than encouraged 
to any abnormal activity ; where unbounded publici- 
ty and an ever-present newspaper press give the rep- 
resentative assurance that Lis every act will be imme- 
diately known, discussed, and judged by his constitu- 
ents, and that he is always either gaining or losing 
ground in their estimation, while, by the same means, 
the influence of their sentiments, and all other demo- 
cratic influences, are kept constantly alive and active 
in hia own mind, less than five years would hardly be 
a sufficient period to prevent timid subserviency. The 
change which has taken place in English politics as 
to all these features explains why annual Parliaments, 
which forty years ago stood prominently in front of. 
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the creed of tbe more advanced reformcra, are ao little 
cared for and so seldom heard of at prtisent. It de- 
serves consideration that, wbetlier the term is short or 
long, during the last year of it the members are in the 
position in which they would alwaya be if Parliamenta 
were annual : so that, if the terra were very brief, there 
would virtually be annual Parliaments during a great 
proportion of all time. As things now arc, the period 
of seven years, though of unnecessary length, is hardly 
worth altering for any benefit likely to be produced, 
especially since the possibility, alwaya impending, of 
an earlier dissolution keeps the motives for standing 
well with constituents alwaya before the member's 
eyes. 

Whatever may be the term most eligible for the du- 
ration of the mandate, it might seem natural that tbe 
individual member should vacate his seat at the expi- 
ration of that term from the day of his election, and 
that there should be no general renewal of the whole 
Ilouae. A great deal might be said for this system 
if there were any practical object in recommending it. 
But it is condemned by much stronger reasona than 
can be alleged in its support. One is, that there would 
be no means of ]iromptly getting rid of a mnjority 
which had pursued a course offensive to the nation. 
The certainty of a general election after a limited, 
which would often be a nearly expired period, and 
the possibility of it at any time when the minister ei- 
ther desii-ea it for hia own sake, or thinks that it would 
make him popular with the country, tend to prevent 
that wide divergence between the feelings of the as- 
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sembly and those of the constituency, wbiclj might- 
subsist indefinitely if the majority of the House had 
always several years of their term still to run — if itro-i j 
ceived new infusions drop by drop, which would be I 
more liiiely to assume than to modify the qualities of j 
the mass they were joined to. It is as essential that j 
the general sense of the House should nccord in the 1 
main with that of the nation, as it is that distinguish^ j 
ed individuals should be able, without forfeiting thein I 
seats, to give free utterance to the most unpopular sen- f 
timenta. There is another reason, of much weight, 
against the gradual and partial renewal of a represent- 
ative assembly. It is useful that there should be a (.<e- 
nodical general muster of opposing forces to gauge 
the state of the national mind, and ascertain, beyond 
dispute, the relative strength of different parties and 
opinions. This is not done conclusively by any par^ 
tial renewal, even where, as in some of the French con- 
stitutions, a large fraction — a fifth or a third — go out 
at once. 

The reasons for allowing to the executive the pow- 
er of dissolution will be considered in a subsequent 
chapter, relating to the constitution and functions of 
lae executive in a representative government. 
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PLEDGES TO BE RKQUIRKD FROM MEMBERS 
OF PARLIAMENT? 
Should n member of tlie Legislature be bound by 
tlie instructions of his constituents? Should he be 
the organ of their sentiments or of his own? their 
embassador to a congress or their profeasional agent, 
empowered not only to act for them, but to judge for 
them what ought to be done? These two theories 
of the duty of a legislator in a representative govcni- 
ment have each iLs sujijmrters, and each is the recog- 
niwd doctrine of some representative govertm^ients. 
In the Dutch Unittid Provinces, the members of the 
States-General were mere delegates; and to such a 
length was the doctrine carried, that when any im- 
portant question aroso which had not been provided 
for in tlieir instructions, tiiey had to refer back to their 
constituents, exactly as an embassador docs to the gov- 
ernment from which ho is accredited. In this and 
most other coiintriea which possess representative con- 
stitutions, law and custom warrant a member of Par- 
liament in voting according to his opinion of right, 
however different from that of his constituents; but 
there is a floating notion of the opposite kind, which 
has considerable practical operation on many minds, 
even of members of Parliament, and often makes 




ibcm, iiidepemlently of desire for popularity or cor 
cern for their re-election, feel bound in conscience t 
make their conduct on questions on which their cod>i 
Btituents have a decided opinion be the expression of I 
that opinion rather than of their own. Abstractedly J 
from positive law, and from the historicnl traditionBl 
of any particular people, which of these notions of^ 
the duty of a representative is the true one? 

Unhke the questions which we have hitherto treat;- J 
ed, this is not a question of constitutional legislation, -J 
but of what may more properly be called conatitu- ' 
tional morality — the ethics of representative govern* I 
ment. It does not so much concern institutions t 
the temper of mind which the electors ought to bring J 
to the disehai^ of their functions, the ideas whichJ 
should prevail as to the moral duties of an elector; J 
for, let the system of representation be what it may, ] 
it will be converted into one of mere delegation if iha I 
electors so choose. As long as they are free not to" ( 
vole, and free to vote as they like, they can not be.l 
prevented from making tbeir vote depend on nny con- 
dition they think fit to annex to it. By refusing to \ 
elect any one who will not pledge bimself to all their 1 
opinions, and even, if tbey please, to consult with. I 
them before voting on any important subject not for^ j 
seen, they can reduce tbeir representfltive to theinl 
mei^ mouthpiece, or compel him in honor, when no j 
longer willing to act in that capacity, !o resign big.] 
seat. And since they have the power of doing thi^ j 
the theory of the Constittition ought to suppose tbat'j 
they will wish to do it, since the very principle of J 
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const! til lionnl government requires it to be assumed 
thiit politica] power will be abused to promote tbo 
pnrliciilar purposes of the bolder; not because it al- 
ways is so, but because such is the natural tendency 
of things, to guard against wbich is the especial use ot 
free institutions. Ilowever wrong, therefore, or how- 
ever foolish, we may think it in the electors to con- 
vert their representative into a delegate, that stretch 
of the electoral privilege being a natural and not im- 
probable one, the same precautions ought to be taken 
as if it were certain. We may hope that the electors 
will not act on this notion of the use of the suffrage ; 
but a representative govern ment nccLis to be so framed 
that even if they do, they shall not be able to effect 
what ought not to be in the power of any body of 
persons — chiss legislation for their own benefit. 

When it is said that the question is only one of 
pulilical morality, this does not extenuate its import- 
ance. Questions of constitutional morality are of do 
less practical moment than those relating to the con- 
stitution itself. The very existence of some govern- 
ment, and ail that renders others endurable, rests on 
the practical observance of doctrines of constitutional 
morality; traditional notions in the minds of the sev- 
eral constituted authorities, which modify the use that 
might otherwise be made of their powers. In unbal- 
anced government — pure monarchy, pure aristocra- 
cy, pure democracy — such maxims are the only bar- 
rier which restrains the government from the utmost 
excesses in the direction of its charactenstic tenden- 
cy. In imperfectly balanced governments, where 




Buine attempt is made to set constitutional limits to 
the impulses of tbe strongt-st power, but where that 
power is strong enough to overstep lliem with at least 
temporary impunity, it is only by doctrines of consti- 
tutional morality, recognized and sustained by opin- 
ion, that any regard at all is preserved for the cheeks 
and limitations of the constitution. In well-balanced 
governments, in which the supreme power is divided, 
and each sharer is protected against the usurpations 
of the others in the only manner possible, namely, Jiy 
being armed for defense with wenpoiis as strong as 
the others can wield for attack, the government can 
only be carried on by forbearance on all sides to ex* 
ercise those extreme powers, unless provoked by con- 
duct equally extreme on the part of some other sharer 
of power ; and in this case we may truJy say that only 
by the regard paid to maxims of constitutional moral- 
ity is the constitution kept in existence. The ques- 
tion of pledges is not one of those which vitally con- 
cern tho existence of representative governments, but 
it is very material to their beneficial operation. The 
laws can not prescribe to the electors the principles 
by which they shall direct their choice, but it makes 
a great practical difference by what principles they 
think they ought to dir<)ct it ; and the whole of that 
great question is involved in the inquiry whether 
they should make it a condition that the representa- 
tive shall adhere to certain opinions laid down for 
him by his constitnents. 

No reader of this treatise can doubt what conclu- 
sion, as to this matter, results from llic general princi- 
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pies which it professes. "We have from the first af- 
firmed, and uiivarjiuglj kept in view, the coequal im- 
portance of two great requisites of government — re- 
HpODsibility to those for whose benefit political power 
ought to be, and always professes to be, employed; 
and jointly therewith, to obtain, in the greatest meas- 
ure possible, for the function of government, the ben- 
efits of superior intellect, trained by long meditation 
and practical discipline to that special task. If this 
second purpose is worth attaining, it is worth the nec- 
essary price. Sujierior powers of mind and profound 
Btndy are of no uae, if tliey do not sometimes lead a 
person to different concluBions from those which are 
formed by ordinary powers of mind without study; 
and if it be an object to possess representatives in any 
intellectual respect superior to average electors, it must 
be counted upon that the representative will some- 
times differ in opinion from the majority of his con- 
stituents, and that when he does, his opinion will be 
the oftenest right of the two. It follows that the 
electors will not do wisely if they insist on absolute 
conformity to their opinions as the condition of bis re- 
taining his seat. 

The principle is thus far obvious ; but there are real 
difficulties in its application, and we will begin by 
stating them in their greatest foRw, If it is import- 
ant that the electors should choose a representative , 
more highly instrucl«d than themselves, it is no less 
necessary that this wiser man should bo R'sponsible to 
them ; in other woi-ds, they are the judges of the man- 
ner in which be fulfills his trust; and how are they 



to judge except by tlie standard of their own opiib>-l 
iona? How are thej even to select him, in the first 
instance, but by the same standard? It will not do 
to choose by mere brilliancy — by superiority of showy 
talent The tests by whieh an ordinary man can judge 
of mere ability are very imperfect; such as they are, 
they have almost exclusive reference to the arts of 
expression, and little or none to the worth of what is 
expressed. The latter can not be inferred from the 
former ; and if the electors are to put their own opin- 
ions in abeyance, what criterion remains to them of 
the ability to govern well 7 Neither, if they could as- 
Certain, even infallibly, the ablest man, ought they to 
allow him altogether to judge for them, without any 
reference to their own opinions. The ablest candidate 
may be a Tory, and the electors Liberals ; or a Liber- 
al, and they may be Tories, The political questioDS 
of the day may be Church questions, and he may be 
a High-Churchman or a Rationalist, while they may 
be Dissenters or Evangelicals, and vice versd. Hia 
abilities, in these cases, might only enable him to go 
greater lengths, and act with greater eEFect, in what 
lliey may conscientiously believe to be a wrong course; 
and they may be bound, by their sincere convictions, 
to think it more important that their representative 
should be kept, on these points, to what they deem 
the di;:tate of duty, than that they should be repre- 
sented by a person of more than average abilities. 
They may also have to consider, not solely how they 
can be moat ably represented, but how their particu- 
lar moral position and menUil point of view shall be 
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represented at all. The influence of every mode of 
tbinking wbicli is shared by numbers ought to be felt 
in the liCgislature ; and the Constitution being sup- 
posed to have made due provision that other and con- 
flicting modes of thinking shall be represented like- 
wise, to secure the proper representation for their own 
mode may be the most important matter which the 
electors on the particular occasion have to attend to. 
In some cases, too, it may be necessary that the rep- 
resentative should have his hands tied to keep him 
true to their interests, or ra.ther to the public interest 
as they conceive it. This would not be needful un- 
der a political system which assured them an indefinite 
choice of honest and unprejudiced candidates; but 
under the existing system, in which the electors are 
almost always obliged, by the expenses of elecftion and 
the general circumstances of society, to select their 
representative from persona of a station in life widely 
■ diSerent from theirs, and having a different class in- 
terest, who will affirm. that they ought to abandon 
themselves to his discretion ? Can we blame an elect- 
or of the poorer classes, who has only the choice among 
two or three rich men, for requiring from the one he 
votes for a pledge to those measures which he con- 
siders as a test of emancipation from the class inter- 
ests of the rich? It will, moreover, a! waj'S happen to 
some membera of the electoral body to be obliged to 
accept the representative selected by a majority of 
their own side. But, though a candidate of their own 
choosing would have no chance, their votes may be 
necessary to the success of the one chosen for them. 
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and their onJy means of exerting their shore of infl 
ence on his subsequent conduct may be to make their] 
support of bim depeudent on bis pledging himself ti 
certain conditions. 

These considerations and counter-considerations a 
so intimately interwoven with one another; it is aaiM 
important that the electors should choose as theufj 
representatives wiser men than themselves, and should^ 
consent to be governed according to that superii 
wisdom, while it is impossible that conforraity i 
their own opinions, when they have opinions, i 
not enter largely into their judgment as to who { 
aessea the wisdom, and how far its presumed possi 
or has verified the presumption by his conduct, that'l 
it seems quite impracticable to lay down for the elecfrf 
or any positive rule of duty ; and the result will da-4 
pend less on any exact prescription or authoritatiTvfl 
doctrine of political morality than on the generall 
tone of mind of the electoral body in respect to tho9 
important requisile of deference to mental snperiori^J^ 
Individuals and peoples who are acutely sensible o 
the value of superior wisdom are likely to recognia 
it, where it exists, by other signs than thinking exact 
ly as they do, and even in spite of considerable differ 
ences of opinion; and when they have recognized » 
they will be far too deai rous to secure it, at any a 
missible cost, to be prone to impose their own opinio 
as a law upon persons whom they look up to as wiser I 
tlian themselves. On the other hand, there is a chnr-f 
acter of mind which does not look up to any one;' 
which thinks no other person's opinion much betterl 
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than its own, or nearly so good as that of a handred 
or a thousand persona like itself. Where this is the 
turn of mind of the electors, they will elect no one 
who is not, or at least who does not profess to be, tho 
image of their own sentiments, and will continue him 
no longer than while he reflects those sentiments in 
his conduct; and all aspirants to political honors will 
endeavor, as Plato says in the Gorgias, to fashion 
themselves after the model of the Demos, and make 
themselves as like to it as possible. It can not bo de- 
nied that a complete democracy has a strong tenden- 
cy to cast the sentimenta of the electors in this mould- 
Democracy is not favorable to the reverential spirit 
That it destroys reverence for mere social position 
must be counted among the good, not the bad part of 
its influences, though by doing this it closes the prin- 
cipal school of reverence (as to merely human rela- 
tions) which exists in society. But also democracy, 
in its very essence, insists so much more forcibly on 
the things in which all are entitled to be considered 
equally than on those in which one person is entitled 
to more consideration than another, that respect for 
even personal superiority is likely to be below the 
mark. It ia for this, among other reasons, I hold it of 
so much importance that the institutions of the coun- 
try should stamp the opinions of persons of a more ed- 
ucated class as entitled to greater weight than those of 
the less educated ; and Ishould still contend for assign- 
ing plurality of votes to authenticated superiority of 
education were it only to give the tone to public feel- 
ing, irrespecdve of any direct political consequences. 



When there does exist in the electoral body on ad- 
equate sense of the extraordinary difference in value 
between one peraon and another, they will not lack 
signs by which to distinguish the persona whose worth 
for their purposes is the greatest. Actual public serv- 
ices will naturally be the foremost indication : to have 
filled posts of magnitude, and done important things 
in them, of wliich the -wisdom has been justified by 
the results; to have beeu the author of measures 
which appear from their effects to have been wisely 
planned; to have made predictions which have been 
often verified by the event, seldom or never falsified 
by it; to have given advice, which, when taken, has 
been followed by gootl consequences — when neglect- 
ed, by bad. There is doubtless a large portion of un- 
certainty in these signs of wisdom; but we are seek- 
ing for sncli as can be applied by persons of ordinary 
discernment. They will do well not to rely much on 
any one indication unless corroborated by the rest, 
and, in their estimation of the success or merit of any 
practical effort, to lay great stress on the general opin- 
ion of disinterested persons conversant with the sub- 
ject matter. The tests which I have spoken of are 
only applicable to tried men, among whom must be 
reckoned those who, though untried pmctically, have 
been tried speculatively ; who, in public speech or in 
print, have discussed public affairs in a manner which 
jiroves that they have given serious study to them. 
Such persons may. in the mere character of political 
thinkers, have exhibited a considerable amount of the 
Borne titles to confidence as those who have been 
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proved in the position of practical statesmen. When 
it is necessary to choose persons wholly untried, the 
best criteria are, reputation for ability among those 
who personally know them, and the confldcnce placed 
and recommendations given by persons already look- 
ed up to. By tests like these, constituencies who suf- 
ficiently value mental ability, and eagerly seek for it, 
will generally succeed in obtaining men beyond me- 
diocnty, and often men whom they can trust to carry 
on public affairs according to their unfettered judg- 
ment; to whom it would be an affront to require that 
they should give up that judgment at the behest of 
their inferiors in knowledge. If such persons, honest- 
ly sought, are not to be found, then indeed the elect- 
ors are justified in taking other precautions, for they 
can not be expected to postpone their particular opin- 
ions unless in order that they may be served by a 
person of superior knowledge to their own. They 
would do well, indeed, even then, to remember that, 
when once chosen, the representative, if he devotes 
himself to his duty, has greater opportunities of cor- 
recting an original false judgment than fall to the lot 
of most of his constituents; n consideration which 
generally ought to prevent them (unless comjielled by 
necessity to choose some one whose impartiality they 
do not fully trust) from exacting a pledge not to 
change his opinion, or, if he does, to resign his seat. 
But when an unknown person, not certified in unmis- 
takable terms by some high authority, is elected for 
the first time, the elector can not be expected not to 
make conformity to his own sentiments the primary 
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requisite. It is eoougli if he does not reganl a sobi 
queiit change of those sentiments, honestly avowei 
with its grounds undisguisedly stated, as a peremp 
torj reason for withdrawing his conOilence. 

Even supposing the moel tried ability and acknowld 
edged eminence of chai-acter in the represuntjitive, t 
private opinions of the electors are not to be pln< 
entirely in abeyance. Deference to mental aiiperi 
ty 13 not to go th« length of self-annihilation — abm 
gatton of any personal opinion. But when the diffi 
encc does not relate to the fundamentals of politici 
however decided the elector may be in bis own s 
meats, he ought to consider that when an able t 
differs from him there is at least a considerable c 
of his being in the wrong, and that even if otherwia 
it is worth while to give up his opinion in things n 
absolutely essential, for tbe sake of the inestimabl 
advantage of having an able mau to act for him in d 
many matters in which he liimself is not qualified t 
form a judgment. In such coses be often endeavoi 
to reconcile both wishes by inducing tlie able man t 
sacrifice bis own opinion on the points of differenoi 
but for the able man to lend himself to this eompM 
miae is treason against his especial office — abdicatn 
of the peculiar duties of mental supremacy, of wbia 
it is one of the most sacred not to desL'rt. the oaiH 
which has the clamor against it, nor to deprive of b 
Berviccs those of his opinions which need them tBt 
most, A man of conscience and known ability Bhou) 
insist on full freedom to act as he in his own judgmel 
deems beat, and should not consent to serve t 
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other terms. But the electora are entitled to know- 
how lie nieana to net; wliat opiuions, on all things 
which concefQ hia public duty, he intends should 
guide hia conduct. If some of these are unacceptable 
to them, it ia for him to satisfy them that he never- 
theless deserves to be their representative; and if they 
are wiso, they will overlook, in favor of bis general 
value, many and great differences between his opin- 
ions and their own. There are some differences, how- 
ever, which they can not be expected to overlook. 
Whoever feels the amount of interest in the govern- 
ment of his country which befits a freeman, has some 
convictions on national affairs which are like bis life- 
blood ; which the strength of his behef io their truth, 
together with the importance he attaches to them, for- 
bid him to make a subject of compromise, or postpone 
to the judgment of any peison, however greatly hia 
superior. Such convictions, when they exist in a peo- 
ple, or in any appreciable portion of one, are entitled 
to influence in virtue of their mere existence, and not 
solely in that of the probability of theirbeing ground- 
ed in truth. A people can not be well governed iu 
opposition to their primary notions of right, evea 
though these may be in some points erroneous. A 
correct estimate of the S'clation which should sulwist 
between governors and governed does not require the 
electors to consent to l>e repri-^ented by one who in- 
tends to govern them in opposition to their funda- 
mental convictions. If they avail themselves of hia 
capacities of useful service in other respects at a time 
when the points ou which he ia vitally at issue with 
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them are not likelj to be mooted, ibey are juati 
dismissing him at the first moment when a questioi 
arises involviDg these, and on which there is not so 
assured a majority for what they deem right as to 
make the dissenting voice of tliat particular individu- 
al uniinportant. Thus (I mention names to illustrate 
my meaumg, not for any personal application) the 
opinions supposed to be entertained by Mr, Cobden 
anil Mr, Bright on resistance to foreign aggression 
might be overlooketl during the Crimean war, when 
there was an overwhelming national feeling on the 
contrary side, and might yet very properly lead to 
their rejection by the electors at the lime of the Chi- 
nese quarrel (though in itself a more doubtful ques- 
tion), because it waa then for some time a moot point 
whether their view of the case might not prevail. 

As the general result of what precedes, we may af- 
firm that actual pledges should not be required unless, 
from unfavorable social circumstances or family insti- 
tutions, the electors are so narrowed in their choice aa 
to be compelled to fix it on a person presumptively 
under the influence of partialities hostile to their in- 
terest: that they are entitled to a full knowledge of 
the political opinions and sentiments of the candidate; 
and not only entitled, but often bound to reject one 
who differs from themselves on the few articles which 
are the foundation of their political belief; that, in pro- 
portion to the opinion they entertain of the mental su- 
periority of a candidate, they ought to put up with hig 
expressing and acting on opinions different from theirs 
on any number of things not included in their funda- 
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mental articles of belief: that they ought to be unre- 
mitting in tlieir search for a representative of such 
calibre an to be intrusted with full power of obeying 
the dictates of bis own jugdment: that they should 
consider it a duty which they owe to their fellow- 
countrymen to do their utmost toward placing irien 
of this quality in the Legislature, and that it is bf 
much greater importance to themselves to be repre- 
sented by such a man than by one who professes 
agreement in a greater number of their opinions; for 
the benefits of his ability are certain, while the hy- 
pothesis of his being wrong and their being right on 
the points of difference is a very doubtful one. 

I have discussed this question on the assumption 
that the electoral system, in all that depends on posi- 
tive institution, conforms to the principles laid down 
in the preceding chapters. Even on this hypothesis, 
the delegation tiieory of representation seems to me 
false, and its practical operation hurtful, though the 
mischief would in that case be confined within certain 
bounds. But if the securities by which I have eu' 
dcavored to guard the representative principle are nol 
recognized by the Constitution; if provision is not 
made for the representation of minorities, nor any dif- 
ference admitted in the numerical value of votes, 
cording to some criterion of the amount of education 
possessed by the voters — ^in that case, no words can 
exaggerate the importance in principle of leaving an 
unfettered discretion to the representative; forit would 
then be the only chance, under universal suffrage, for 
any other opinions than tbose of the majority to be 




heard in Parliament. In that falsely called democ 

cy which is really the exclusiye rule of the operstin 
classes, all others being unrepresented and i 
the only escape from class legislation in its narrowec 
and political ignorance in its most dangerous form, J 
■would lie in such dis))Osition as the uneducated might 
have to choose educated representatives, and to defer 
to their opinions. Some willingness to do this might 
reasonably be expected, and every thing would de- 
pend upon cultivating it to the highest point Bat, 
once invested with political omnipotence, if the oper- 
ative classes voluntarily concurred in imposing upon 
themselves in this or any other manner any consider- 
able limitation to their self-opinion and self-will, they 
would prove themselves wiser than any class possess- 
ed of absolute power has shown itself, or, we may ven- 
ture to say, is ever likely to show itself under that 
corrupting iufiuence. 
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Of all topics relating to the theory of representa- 
tive government, none have been the subject of more 
(liacusaion, especially on the Continent, than what is 
known as the question of the Two Chambers, It hiia 
occupied a grciiter amount of the attention of think- 
ers than many questions of ten times ite iinpoitancp, 
arjJ has been regarded as a. sort of touchstone which 
distinguishes the partisans of limited from those of 
uncontrolled democracy. For tny own part, I set lit- 
tle value on any check which a Second Chamber can 
apply to a democracy otherwise unchecked ; and I am 
inclined to think that if all other constitutional ques- 
tions are rightly decided, it, is of comparatively little 
importance whether the Parliament consists of two 
Chambers or only of one. 

If there are two chambers, they may either be of 
similar or of dissimilar composition. If of similar, 
both will obey the same influencei, and whatever has 
a majority in one of the houses will be likely to have 
it in the other. It is true that the necessity of ob 
taiiiing ihe consent of both to the passing of any mt-as- 
lire may at times be a material obstacle to improve- 
ment, since, assuming both the houses to be represent- 
ative and equal in their numbers, a number sliglrtly 
L2 
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exceeding a fourth 'of the entire representation iaaj| 
prevent the passing of a bill ; while, if there i 
one House, a bill is secure of passing if it has a bare 
majority. But the case supposed is rather abstract- 
edly possible than likely to occur in practice. It will 
not often happen that, of two houses similarly com- 
posed, one will be almost unanimous, and the other 
nearly equally divided; if a majority in one rejects a 
measure, there will generally have been a large mi- 
nority unfavorable to it in the other; any improve- 
ment, therefore, which could be thus impeded, would 
in almost all cases be one which had not much more 
than a simple majority in the entire body, and the 
worst consequence that could ensue would be to de- 
lay for a short time the passing of the measure, or 
give rise to a fresh appeal to the electors to ascertain 
if the small majority in Parliament corresponded to 
an e£fective one in the country. The inconvenience 
of delay, and the advantage of the appeal to the na- 
tion, might be regarded in this case as about equally- 
balanced. 

I attach little weight 1x) the argument oftenest urged 
for having two Chambers — to prevent precipitancy, 
and compel a second deliberation; for it must bo a 
very ill-constituted representative assembly in whicli 
the established forms of business do not require many 
more than two deliberations. The consideration 
which tells most, in my judgment, in favor of two 
Chambers (and this I do regard as of some moment), 
is the evil effect produced upon the mind of any hold- 
er of power, whether an individual or an assembly, 
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by the consciousness of having only tUeraaelves to 
consult. It ia important that no set of persons should 
be able, even temporarily, to make tbeir sic volo pre- 
vail without asking any one else for his consent A 
majority in a single assembly, when it has assumed a 
permanent character — when composed of the same 
persons habitually acting together, and always as- 
sured of victory in their own Ilousi; — easily becomes 
despotic and overweening if released from the neces- 
sity of considering whether its acta will be concurred 
in by another constituted authority. The same rea- 
son which induced the Romans to have two consuls, 
makes it desirable there should be two Chambers — 
that neither of them may be exposed to the cor- 
rupting influence of undivided power even for the 
space of a single year. One of the most indispensable 
requisites in the practical conduct of politics, especial- 
ly in the management of free institutions, is concilia- 
tion ; a readiness to compromise ; a willingness to 
concede something to opponents, and to shape good 
measures so as to be as little offensive as possible to 
persons of opposite views; and of this salutary habit, 
the mutual give and take (as it has been called) be- 
tween two houses is a perpetual school — useful as 
such even now, and its utility would probably bo 
even more fell in a more democratic constitution of 
the Legislature. 

But the houses need not both be of the same com- 
position ; they may be intended as a check on one 
another. One being supposed democratic, the other 
will naturally be constituted with a view to ite beiug 
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some restroiut upon the democracy. But its eCBcacy 
in lliis respect wholly dcpenda on the aociiJ suppoit 
which it call commaud oulaide the House. Au iis- 
scmbly which dui^ not rest on the basis of some great 
jM)wer in the country is ineffectual against one nfaich 
does. An aristocratic House is only powerful in aif ■ 
aristocratic state of society. The Ilouse of Lords wa< 
once the strongest power in our Constitution, and thai 
Commons only a checking body; but this was whei^ 
the barons were almost the only power out of dooT^'l 
I can not believe that, in a really democratic state of>fl 
society, tho House of Lords would be of any practical f 
value as a moderator of democracy. When the forc9 1 
on one side is feeble in comparison with that on tbol 
other, the way to give it effect is not to draw both I 
out in line, and muster their strength in open fiel4 J 
over against one another. Such tactics would insure -4 
the utter defeat of the less powerful. It can only act ! 
to advantage by not holding itself apart, and compel? j 
ling every one to declare himselfcilher with or ugains^ 
it, but taking a position among the crowd rather than ' 
one opposed to it, and drawing to itself the element^ 
most capable of allying themselves with it on any 
given point; not appearing at all as an antagonist 
body, to provoke a gcncml rally against it, but work- 
ing as one of the elements in a mixed mass, infusing 
its leaven, and often making what would be the weak* ' 
er part the stronger, by the addition of its influence. ] 
The really moderating po-wer in a democratic const}? ■ 
tution mu-st act in and through the democnitic House. 
That there should be, iu every polity, o <;e;ilre of 




resistance to the predominatit power in ibe Constito- 
tion — and in a democratic constitation, therefore, a 
nucleus of resistance to the democracy — I have al- 
ready maintained; and I regard it as a fundamental 
maxim of government. If any people who possess a 
democratic representation are, from their historical 
antecedents, more willing to tolerate such a centie of 
resistance in the form of a Second Chamber or Bouse 
of Lords than in any other shape, this constitutes a 
strong reason for having it in that shape. But it 
does not appear to me the bpst shape in itself, nor by 
any means the most efficacious for its object. If there 
are two houstjs, one considered to represent the peo- 
ple, the other to represent only a class, or not to bo 
representative at all, I can not think that, where de- 
mocracy is the ruling power in society, the second 
House would have any real ability to resist even the 
aberrations of the firet. It might be snifered to exist 
in deference to habit and association, but not as an ef- 
fective check. If it exercised an independent will, it 
would be required to do so in the same general spirit 
as the other House ; to be equally democratic with it, 
and to content itself with correcting the accidental 
ovei-sights of the more popular branch of the Legisla- 
ture, or competing with it in popular measures. 

The practicability of any real check to the ascend- 
ency of the majority depends henceforth on the distri- 
bution of strength in the most popular branch of the 
governing body; and I have indicated the mode in 
which, to the best of my judgment, nbalance of forces 
might moet advantageously be estublialied there. J 
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have also pointed out that, even if the numerical ma^a 
jority were allowed to exercise complete predominanot 
by means of a corresponding majority in Parliaments'^ 
yet, if minorities also ai'e pennitted to enjoy the equslff 
right due to them on strictly democratic principles} ff 
of being represented proportioaally to their numbers^ I 
this provision will insure the perpetual preseoce in I 
the House, by the same popular title as its other mem* 
bers, of bo many of the firat intellects in the country,, J 
that without being in any way banded apart, or ia-sfl 
vested with any invidious prerogative, this portioii'f 
of the national representation will have a personal ] 
weight much more than in proportion to its numerical i 
strength, and will afford, in a most effective form, thaj 
moral centre of resistance which is needed. A sccood'll 
Chamber, therefore, is not required for this purj 
and would not contribute to it, but might even, in som 
de^e, tend to compromise it. If, however, for the ot4 
er reasons already mentioned, the decision were taken! 
that there should be such a Chamber, it is desimbto * 
that it should be composed of elements which, with- I 
out being open to the imputation of class interests ad' J 
veree to the majority, would incline it to oppose itself! 
to the class interests of the majoritj-, and qualify it tq*! 
raise its voice with authority against their errors aru 
weaknesses. These conditions evidently are not foundV 
in a body constituted in the manner of our House oCM 
Lords. So soon as conventional rank and individtu 
riches no longer overawe the democracy, a House oSM 
Lords becomes insignificunt. 

Of all principles on which a wisely coneervatiya 1 
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x)dy, deetined to moderate and regulate democratic 
ascendency, could posEibly be constructed, the best 
seems to be that exemplified in the Roman Senate, it- 
self the most consistently prudent and sngacioua body 
that ever administered public afl'airs. The deficien- 
cies of a democratic assembly, which represents the 
general public, are the deficiencies of the public itself, 
want of special training and knowledge. The appro- 
priate corrective is to associate with it abody of which 
special training and knowledge should be the charac- 
teristics. If one Ilouse represents popular feeling, tlie 
other should represent personal merit, tested and guar- 
anteed by actual public service, and fortified by pr:ic- 
tical experience. If one is the People's Chamber, the 
other should be the Chamber of Statesmen — a council 
compared of all living public men who have passed 
through any important political office or employment 
Such a chamber would be fitted for much more than 
to be a merely moderating body. It would not be ex- 
clusively a check, but also an impelling force. In its 
hands, the power of holding the people back would be 
vested in those most competent, and who would then 
be most inclined to lead tbcm forward in any right 
course. The council to whom the task would b 
trusted of rectifying the people's mistakes would not 
represent a class believed tn be opposed lo their inter- 
est, but would consist of their own natural leaders in 
the path of progress. No mode of composition could 
approach to this in giving weight and efficacy to their 
function of moderators. It would be impossible to cry 
down a body always foremost in promoting improve- 
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meiits aa a mere obstructive body, whatever amount 
of rniscbief it might obstruct. 

AVere the place vacant in England for such a Sen- 
ate (I need scarcely say that this is a mere hypothesis), 
it might be composed of some such elements as the 
following: All who were or had been members of the 
Legislative Commission described in a former chapter, 
and which I regard as an indispensable ingredient ia 
a well constituted popular government All who wera 
or had been chief justices, or heads of any of the su- 
perior courts of !aw or equity. All who had for five 
years filled the office of puisne judge. All who had 
held for two years any cabinet office ; but these should 
also be eligible to the House of Commons, and, if elect- 
ed members of it, their peerage or senulorial office 
should be held in suspense. The condition of time ia 
introduced to prevent persons from being named cab- 
inet ministers merely to give them a seat in the Sen- 
ate ; and the period of two yeara is suggested, that the 
same terra which ([ualifies them for a pension might 
entitle them to a senutorship. All who had filled the 
office of commander-in-chief ; and all who, liaving com* 
manded an army or a fleet, had Ijeen thanked by Par- 
liament for military or naval successes. All govern- 
ors general of India or British America, and all who 
had held for ten years any colonial governorships. 
The permanent civil service should also be represent- 
ed ; all should be senators who had filled, during ten 
years, the important offices of under-secretary to the 
Treasury, permanent under-secretary of State, or any 
others equally high and responsible. The functions 
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conferring tlie senatorial dignity should be limited to 
tbose of a legal, political, or military or uaval charac- 
ter. Scientific and litemry eminecce are too indefi- 
nite and disputable: they imply a power of selection, 
whereas the other qualifications Rpcak for themselves ; 
if the writings by which i-eputatioii has been gained 
are unconnected with polilias, they are no evidence of 
the special qualities required, while, if political, they 
would allow successive ministries to deluge the House 
with party tools. 

The historical antecedents of England render it all 
but, cerlnin that, unless in the improbable case of a 
violent eubveraion of the existing Constitution, any 
second Chamber which could possibly exist would 
have to be built on the foundation of the House of 
Lords. It is out of the question to think practically 
of abolishing that assembly, to replace it by such a 
Senate aa I have sketched or by any other; but there 
might not be the same insuperable difficulty in ag- 
gregating the classes or categories just spoken of to 
the existing botly in the character of peers for life. 
An ulterior, and perhaps, on this supposition, a nec- 
essary step, might be, that the hereditary peemge 
should be present in the House by their representa- 
tives instead of personally ; a practice already estab- 
lished in the case of the Scotch and Irish peers, and 
which the mere multiplication of the order will prob- 
ably at some time or other render inevitable. Aa 
easy adaptation of Mr. Hare's plan would prevent the 
represent.itive peers from representing exclusively.the 
party which has the majority in the peerage. H, for 
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example, one representative were allowed for every 1 
ten peers, any ten migbt l^e adinittcd to cLooee a re|^ 1 
resentative, and tbe peers might be free to group tlicm* 1 
selves for that purpose as they pleased. The electioSfj 
might be thuscoaduuted: All peers who were candi-T 
dates for the representation of their order shoidd be 1 
required to declare themselves such, and enter their I 
Dailies in a list. A day and place should be appoint* J 
ed at which peeiB desirous of voting should be pres-1 
ent, either in person, or, in the usual Parliamentaiy ] 
manner, by their proxies. The votes should be taken, J 
each peer voting for only one. Every candidate who 1 
had as many as ten vote.'i should be declared elected, J 
If any one had more, all but ten should be allowed to J 
withdraw their votes, or t:en of the number should ba 4 
selected by lot. These ten would form his conslitu-l 
eucy, and the remainder of his voters would \ 
free to give their votes over again for some one else. 
This process should be ri'iieated until (so far as poasi* 
ble) every peer present either personally or by proxy i 
was represented. When a numbur less than ten re- I 
mained over, if amounting to five, ihcy migbt still bal 
allowed to agree on a representative; if fewer than I 
five, their votes mu.st be lo.st, or they might be per^ J 
mitted to record them in favor of somebody already 1 
elected. "With this inconsiderable exception, every! 
representative peer would represent ten members of f 
tbe peerage, all of whom had not only voted for him, J 
but selected him as the one, among nil open to their fl 
choice, hy whom they were most desirous to be rep- 4 
resented. As a compensation to the peers who were 1 
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not cliosen representatives of their order, they shoulj 
be eligible to the House of Commons; ajustice now 
refused to Scotch peers, and to Irisli peers in their 
own part of the kingdom, while the representation in 
the House of Lords of any but the most numeroua 
party in the peerage ia denitd equally to both. 

The mode of composing a Senate which has been 
here advocated not only seems the best in itself, but 
13 that for which historical precedent and actual bril- 
liant success can to the greatest extent be pleaded. It 
is not, however, the only feasible plan that might be 
proposed. Another possible mode of forming a Sec- 
ond Chamber would be to have it elected by the First, 
subject to the restriction that they should not nomi- 
nate any of their own members. Such an assembly, 
emanating, like the American Senate, from popular 
choice only once removed, would not be considered 
to clash with democratic institutions, and would prob- 
ably acquire considerable jiopnlar influence. From 
the mode of its nomination, it would be peculiarly 
unlikely to excite the jealousy of, or to come into any 
hostile collision with the popular House. It would, 
moreover (due provision being made for the repre- 
sentation of the minority), be almost sure to be well 
composed, and to comprise many of that class of big 
ly capable men who, either from accident or for want 
of showy qualities, had been unwilling to seek, or un- 
able to obtain, the suffrages of a popular constituency. 
The best constitution of a Second Chamber is that 
which embodies the greatest number of elements ex- 
empt from the class interests and prejudices of the 
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migoritj, but having in themselves nothing offensive 
to democratic feeling. I repeat, however, that the 
main reliance for tempering the ascendency of the 
majority can not be placed in a Second Chamber of 
any kind. The character of a representative gov- 
ernment is fixed by the constitution of the popular 
House. Compared with this, all other questions re- 
lating to the form of government are insignificant 
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CHAPTER SIV. 

OP TBS BXECUnV'E IH A REPREBENTATIVE GOV^SK- 
MENT. 
It would be out of place in this treatise to discuss 
the question into what departments or branches the 
executive business of government may most conven- 
iently be divided. In tbis respect the exigencies of 
different governments are different ; and there is little 
probability that any great mistake will be made in 
the classification of the duties when men are willing 
to begin at the beginning, and do not hold themselves 
bound by the aeries of accidents whiuh, in an old gov- 
ernment like ours, baa produced the existing division 
of the public business. It may be sufficient to say 
that the classification of functionaries should corre- 
spond to that of subjects, and that there should not 
be several departments independent of one another, 
to superintend different parts of the same natural 
whole, as in our own military administration down to 
a recent period, and in a lees degree even at present 
Where the object to be attained is single (such as that 
of having an efficient army), the authority commis- 
sionci! to attend to it should be single likewise. The 
entire aggregate of means provided for one end should 
be under one and the same control and responsibility. 
If they are divided among independent authorities, 
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the Dieanawitli each ofthoae authorities become end^ 
and it 13 the buainess of nobody except the head of 
the government, who haa probably no deparlni(^ittal 
experience, to take care of the real end. The differ- 9 
ent classes of means are not combined and adapted to 1 
one another under the guidance of any leading idea; 
and while every departnaent pushes forward its own 
requirements, regardless of those of the rest, the pur- 
pose of the work la perpetually sacrificed to the work 
itself. 

As a general rule, eveiy executive function, wheth- 
er superior or subordinate, should be the appointed 
duty of some given individual. It should be appar- 
ent to all the world who did every thing, and through 
whose default any thing was left undone. Responsi- 
bility ia null when nobody knows who is responsible; 
nor, even when real, can it be divided without being 
weakened. To maintain it at its highest, there must 
be one person who receives the whole praise of what 
is well done, the whole "blame of what is ill. There 
are, however, two modes of sharing responsibility ; by 
one it is only enfeebled, by the other absolutely de- 
stroyed. It is enfeebled when the concurrence of 
more than one functionary is required to the same 
act. Each one among them has still a real responsi- 
bility; if a wrong has been done, none of them can 
say he did not do it; he is as much a participant aa 
an accomplice is in an offense: if there has be«n legal 
criminality, they may all be punished legally, 8 
their punishment needs not be less severe than if there 
had been only one person concerned. But it ia oc^ 
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BO with tbe penalties any more than with the rewards 
of opinion ; these are always diminiaheJ by being 
shared. Where there has besn no definite legal of- 
fense, no corruption or malversation, only aG error or 
an imprudence, or what may pass for sucb, every par- 
ticipator has an excuse to himself and to the world 
in the fact that other persons are jointly involved with 
him. There is hardly anj^ thing, even to pecuniary 
dishonesty, for which men will not feel themselves 
almost absolved if those whose duty it was to resist 
and remonstrate have failed to do it, still more if thej* 
have given a formal assent. 

In this case, however, though responsibility is weak- 
ened, there still is responsibility : every one of those 
implicated has in his individual capacity assented to, 
and joined in the act. Things are much worse when 
the act itself is only that of a majority — a board de- 
liberating with closed doors, nobody knowing, or, ex- 
cept in Bome extreme case, being ever likely to know, 
whether an individual member voted for the act or 
against it. Responsibility, in this ease, is a mere 
name. "Boards," it is happily said by Bentbam, 
"are screens." What "the Board" does is the act 
of nobody, and nobody can be made to answer for 
it. The Board suffers, even in reputation, only in 
its collective character; and no individual member 
feels this farther than bis disposition leads him to 
identify his own estimation with that of the body — a 
feeling often very strong when the body is a perma- 
nent one, and he is wedded to it for better for worse; 
but the fluctuations of a modern oifieial career give no 
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time for tLe formation of such an fsprii dt eorpi, ' 
which, if it e^cists at all, exists only in the obscure 
ranks of the permanent subordinates. Boards, there- 
fore, are not a fit instrument for executive business, 
and are only admissible in it when, for other reasoos, 
to give full discretiouury power to a single minister ' 
would be worse. 

On the other hand, it is also a maxim of experience 
that in the multitude of counselors there is wisdom, 
and that a man seldom judges right, even in bis own 
concerns, still less in those of the public, when lie 
makes habitual use of no knowledge but his own, or 
that of some single adviser. There is no necessary 
incompatibility between this principle and the other. 
It is easy to give the effective power and the full re- 
sponsibility to one, proviJing him when necessary 
with advisers, each of whom is responsible only for 
the opinion he gives. 

In general, the head of a department of the execu- 
tive government is a mere politician. He may be a 
good politician and a man of merit; and, unless this 
is usually the case, the government is bad. But his 
general capacity, and the knowledge he ought to [as- 
sess of the general interests of the country, will not, 
nnless by occasional accident, be accompanied by ad- 
equate, and what may be called professional knowl- 
edge of the department over which be is called to 
preside. Profcs-sional advisers must therefore be pro- 
vided for bim. Wherever mere experience and attain- 
ments are sufficient — wherever the qualities required 
in a professional advisor may possibly be united in 
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a single well-selected iodividual (as in the case, for 
example, of a law officer), onu such person for general 
purposes, and a staff of clerks to supply knowledge of 
details, meet the demands of the case. But, more fre- 
quently, it is not sufficient that the miuister should 
consult some one competent person, and, when him- 
self not conversant with tUe subject, act implicitly on 
that person's advice. It is often necessary that he 
should, not only occasioiuilly, hut habitually, listen to 
a variety of opinions, and inform his judgment by the 
discussions among a body of advisers. This, for ex- 
ample, is emphatically necessary in military and naval 
affairs. The military and naval ministers, therefore, 
and probably several others, should be provided with 
a council, composed, at least in those two depart- 
ments, of able and experienced professional men. Aa 
a means of obtaining the best men for the purpose 
under every change of administration, they ought to 
be permanent; by which I mean that they ought not, 
like the Lords of the Admiralty, to be expected to 
resign with the ministry by whom they were appoint- 
ed ; but it is a. good rule that all who hold high ap- 
poiiitmenla to which they Lave risen by selection, 
and alt by the ordinary course of promotion, should 
retain their office only for a fixed term, unless reap- 
pointed, as is now the rule with staff appointments in 
the British army. This rule renders appointments 
somewhat less likely to be jobbed, not being a pro- 
vision for life, and at the same time affords a means, 
without affront to any one, of getting rid of those 
frho are least worth keeping, and bringing in highly 
M 
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qualified persona of younger EtaTiding, for whom 
there might never be room if death vacancies or vol- 
nntary resignations wrre waited for. 

The councils should be consultative merely, in this 
sense, that the ultimate decision should rest undi- 
videdly with the minister himself; but neither ought 
they to be looked upon, or to look upon themselves- 
as ciphers, or as capable of being reduced to such at 
his pleasure. The advisers attached to a powerful 
and perhaps Bclf-willed man ought to be placed uuder 
conditions which make it impossible for them, without 
discredit, not to express an opinion, and impossible for 
him not to listen to and consider their recommenda- 
tions, whether he adopts them or noL The relation 
which ought to exist between a chief and this descrip- 
tion of advisers is very accurately hit hy the consti- 
tution of tlio Council of the Governor Genend and 
those of the different Presidencies in India. These 
councils are composed of persons who have profession- 
al knowledge of Indian affairs, which the governor 
general and governors usually lack, and which it 
would not be desirable to require of them. As a rule, 
every member of counuil is expected to give an opin- 
ion, which is of course very often a simple acquies- 
cence; but if there is a difference of sentiment, it is at 
the option of every member, and is the invariable prac- 
tice, to record the reasons of his opinion, the governor 
general, or governor, doing the same. In onlinaty 
cases the decision is according to the .sense of the ma- 
jority ; the council, therefore, has a substantial part in 
the government; but if the governor general, or gov- 
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emor, thinks fit, he may set aside even their unani- 
mous opinion, recording his reasons. The result is, 
that the chief is individually and etfectively responsi- 
ble for every act of the government. The members 
of council have only the responsibility of advisers ; 
but it is always known, from documents capable of 
being produced, and which, if called for by Parliament 
or public opinion, always are produced, what each has 
advised, and what reasons he gave for his advice ; 
while, from their dignified position and ostensible par- 
ticipation in all acts of government, they have nearly 
as strong motives to apply themselves to the public 
business, and to form and express a well -considered 
opinion on every part of it, as if the whole responsi- 
bility rested with themselves. 

This mode of conducting the highest class of ad- 
ministrative business is one of the most successful in- 
stances of the adaptation of means to ends which po- 
lilical history, not hitherto very prolific in works of 
skill and contrivance, has yet to show. It is one of 
the acquisitions with which the art of politics has been 
enriched by the experience of the East India Compa- 
ny's rule; and, like most of the other wise contri- 
vances by which India has been pi'escrved to this 
country, and an amount of good government produced 
which is truly wonderfol considering the circumstan- 
ces and the materials, it is probably destined to perish 
in the general holocaust which the traditions of Iti- 
dian government seem fated to undergo since they 
have been placed at the mercy of public ignorance 
and the presumptuous vanity of political men. A\ 
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ready an outcry is raised for abolishing the coancUa 
113 a superfluous and expensive clog on the wheels of 
government; while tbe clamor has long been urgent, 
and is daily obtaining raorc countenance in the high- 
est quarters, for the abrogation of the professional civil 
service, which breeds the men that compose the coi 
cils, and the existence of which is tbe sole guaraal 
for their being of any value. 
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A most important principle of good government in 
a popular constitution is tliat no executive function- 
aries should be appointed by popular election, neither 
by the votes of the people themselves nor by those of 
their representatives. The entire business of govern- 
ment is skilled employment; the qualifications for the 
discharge of it are of that special and professional kind 
which can not be proptrly judged of except by per- 
sona who have themselves some share of those quali 
fications, or some pnictical experience of them. The 
business of finding the fittest persons to fill publi 
ployments — not merely selecting the best who 
but looking out for the absolutely best, and tal 
note of all fit persona wbo are met with, that they may 
be found when wanted — is very laborious, and re- 
quires a delicate as well as highly conscientious dis- 
cernment; and as there is no public duty which is in 
general so badly performed, so there is none for which 
it is of greater importance to enforce the utmost prac- 
ticable amount of personal responsibility, by imposing 
it as n speciol obligation on high functionaries in the 
several departments. All subordinate public ofBi 
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who are not appointed by some mode of public com- 
petition slioulil be stiletitt^ij on the direct responsibility 
of the minister under wlioin they serve. The minis- 
tera, all but the chief, will naturally bo selected by the 
chief; and the chief himself, though really designated 
by Parliament, should be, in a regal government, ofli- 
cially appointed by the crown. The functionary 
appt»ints should be the sole person empowered to re- 
move any subordinate officer who is liable to removal, 
which the far greater number ought not to be, except 
for personal misconduct, since it would bo in vain to 
expect that the body of persons by whom llic whole 
detail of the public business is transacted, and whose 
qualifications are generally of much more importance 
to the public than those of the minister himself, will 
devote themselves to their profeesion, and aeijuire the 
knowledge and skill on which the minister must often 
place entire dependence, if they arc liable at any mo- 
ment to be turned adrift for no fault, that the minister 
may gratify himself, or promote his political interest 
by appointing somebody else. 

To the principle which condemns the appointment 
of executive officers by popular suffrage, ought the 
chief of the executive, in a i-epubiican government, to 
be an exception? Is it a good rule which, in the 
American Constitution, provides fiir the election of the 
President once in every four years by the entire peo- 
ple? The question is not free from difficulty. There 
is unquestionably some ndvaTitage, in a country like 
America, where no apprehension needs be entertained 
of a coup d'eiat, in making the chief minister constita- 
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tionally indepcndeiil of the Icgialntive body, and ren- 
dei'iiig ihe two great branches of the government, 
while equally popular boih in their origin and in their 
n'spoiisibility, an effective cheek on one another. The 
pkm la ill accordance with that sedulous avoidance of 
tlie concentration of great masses of power in the same 
hands, which is a marked characteristic of the Ameri- 
can federal Constitution. But the advanliige, in this 
instance, is purchased at a price above all reasonable 
estimate of its value. It seems far better that the 
chief magistrate in a republic should be appointed 
avowedly, as the chiefministcrin a constitutional mon- 
archy is virtually, by the representative body. In the 
first place, he is certain, when ihns appointed, to be a 
more eminent man. The party which has the major- 
ity in Parliament would then, as a rule, appoint its 
own leader, who is always one of the foremost, and 
often the very foremost person in political life; while 
the President of ttie United Slates, since the last sur- 
vivor of the founders of the republic disappeared from 
the scene, is almost always either an obscure man, or 
one who has gained any reputation he may possess in 
some other field than politics. And this, as I have 
before observed, is no accident, but the natural effect 
of the situation. The eminent men of a party, in an 
election extending to the whole country, are never its 
most available candidates. All eminent men have 
made personal enemies, or have done something, or, at 
the lowest, professed sonne opinion obnoxious to some 
local or other considerable division of the community, 
and likely to tell with fatal effect upon the number a 
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votes; whereas a man without antecedents, of whom 
nothing is known but that he professes the creed of 
the party, is readily Voted for by its entire strength. 
Another important consideration is the great mischief 
of un intermitted electioneering. When the highest 
dignity in the state is to be coiifurred by popular elec- 
tion once in every few years, the whole intervening 
time is spent in what is virtually a canvass. Presi- 
dent, ministers, chiefs of parties, and their followers, 
are all clectioneerers : the whole community is kept 
intent on the mere personalities of |X)litics, and every 
public question is discussed and decided with less ref- 
erence to its merits than to its expected bearing on tbt 
presidential election. If a system had been deviaeci 
to make party spirit the ruling principle of action in 
all public affairs, and create an inducement not only 
to make every question a party question, but to raise 
questions for the purpose of founding parties upon 
them, it wouU have been difBcult to contrive any 
means better adapted lo the purpose. 

I wilt not affirm that it would at all times and places 
be desirable that the head of the executive should be 
BO completely dependent upon the votes of a repre- 
Bentative assembly as the prime minister is in England, 
and is without inconvenience. If it were thought best 
to avoid this, he might, though appointed by Parlia- 
ment, hold his office for a fixed period, independent 
of a Parliamentary vote, which would be the Amer- 
ican system minus the popular election and its evils. 
There is another mode of giving the head of the ad- 
ministration as much independence of the Legislature 
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as is at all compatible with the essentials of free gov 
eminent. He never could be unduly dependent on a 
vote of Parliament if be bad, as the British prime min- 
ister practically has, the power to dissolve the House 
and appeal to the people; if, instead of beiug turned 
out oi'office by a hostile vote, he could only be reduced 
by it to the alternative of resiguation or dissolution. 
The power of dissulving Parliament is one which I 
think it desirable he should possess, even under the 
system by which his own tenure of office is secured to 
him for a flxijd period. There ought not to be any 
possibility of that deadlock in politics which would 
ensue on a quarrel breaking out between a president 
and nn assembly, neither of whom, during an interval 
which might amount to years, would have any legal 
meaus of ridding itself of the other. To get through 
8uch a period without a coup d'etat being attempted, 
on either side or on both, requires such a combination 
of the love of liberty and the habit of self-restraint as 
very few nations have yet shown themselves capable 
of; and though this extremity were avoided, to expect 
that the two authorities would not paralyze each oth- 
er's operations is to suppose that the political life of 
the country will always be pervaded by a spirit of 
mutual forbearance and compromise, imperturbable 
by the passions and excitements of the keenest party 
struggles. Such a spirit may exist, but even where it 
does there is imprudence in trying it too far. 

Other reasons make it desirable that some power 
in the state (which can only be the executive) should 
have the liberty of at any time, and at discretion, call- 
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ing a new Parliament, When there is a real doubt 
which of two contending parties has the strongest fol- 
lowing, it is important that there should exist a con- 
stitutional means of immediately testing the point and 
setting it at rest. No other political topic has a chance 
of being properly attended to while this is undecided; 
and such an interval is mostly an interregnum for pur- 
poses of legislative or administrative improvement, 
neither parly having sufficient confidence in its strength 
to attempt things likely to provoke opposition in any 
quarter that haa either direct or indirect influence in 
tlie pending struggle. 

I have not taken account of the case in which the 
vast power centralized in the chief magistrate, and the 
iuBufficient attachment of the mass of the people to 
free institutions, give him a chance of success in an 
attempt to subvert the Constitution and usurp sover- 
eign power. Where such peril exists, no firet mngis- 
trate is admissible whom the Parliament can not, by a 
Eingle vote, reduce to a private station. In a state of 
things holding out any encouragement to that most 
audacious and profligate of all breaches of trust, even 
this entirencss of constitutional dependence is but a 
weak protection. 

Of all officers of government, those in whose ap- 
pointment any participation of popular suffrage is the 
most objectionable are judicial officers. While there 
are no functionaries whose epeeial and profissional 
qualifications the popular judgment is less fitted to 
estimate, there are none in whose case absolute im- 
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ciona or sections of politicians, are of any thing like 
equal importance. Some thinliera, among others Mr. 
Bentham, have been of opinion that, although it ia 
better that judges should not be appointed by popu- 
lar election, the people of their district ought to have 
the power, after sufficient experience, of removing 
them from their trust. It can not be denied that the 
irremovability of any public officer to whom great in- 
terests are intrusted is in itself an evil. It is far from 
desirable that there should be no means of getting rid 
of a bad or incompetent judge, unless for such mis- 
conduct as he can be made to answer for in a crimi- 
nal court, and that & functionary on whom so much 
depends should have the feeling of being free from 
responsibility except to opinion and his own con- 
science. Tho question however is, whether, in the 
peculiar position of a judge, and supposing that nil 
practicable securities bad been taken for an honest 
appointment, irresponsibility, except to his own and 
the public conscience, has not, on the whole, leas tend- 
ency to pervert his conduct than responsibility to the 
government or to a popular vote. Experience has 
long decided this point in the affirmative as regards 
responsibility to the executive, and the case is quite 
equally strong when the responsibility sought to be 
enforced is to the suffrages of electors. Among tho 
good quahties of a popular constituency, those pecul- 
iarly incumbent upon a judge, calmness and impartial- 
ity, are not numberetl. Hajipily, in that intervention 
of popular suffrage which is essential to freedom they 
are not the qualities required. Even the quality of 
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justice, tbough necessary to all human beings, and 
therefore to all electors, is not the inducement which 
decides any popular election. Justice and impartial- 
ity are as little wanted for electing a member of Par- 
liament as they can be in any transaction of men. 
The electoi-a have not to award something which ei- 
ther candidate has a right to^ uor to pass judgment on 
the general merits of the competitors, but to declara 
which of them has most of theii- personal confidence, 
orbest represents their political convictions, A judge 
is bound to treat his political friend, or the person best 
known to him, exactly as he treats other people; but 
it would bo a breach of dut}', as well as an absurdity, 
if an elector did so. No argument can be grounded 
on the beneficial effect produced on judges, as on all 
other functionaries, by the moral jurisdiction of opin- 
ion ; for even in this respect, that which really exer- 
cises a useful control over the proceedings of a judge, 
when fit for the judicial office, is not {except some- 
times in political cases) the opinion of the community 
generally, but that of the only public by whom hia 
conduct or qualifications can be duly estimated, the 
bar of his own couit. I must not be understood tO' 
say that the participation of the general public in the 
administration of justice is of no importincc; it is of 
the greatest; but in what manner? By the actual 
discharge of a part of the judicial office in the capaci- 
ty of jurymen. This ia one of the few cases in poli- 
tics in which it is better that the people should act 
directly and personally than through their represent- 
atives, being almost the only case in which the errors 
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that a person excrcieiug autbority may commit can 
be better borne than the consequences of making him 
responsible for them. If a judge could be removed 
from office by a popuLar vote, whoever was desiroua 
of snpplautiiig liim would make capital for that pur- 
pose out of all his judicial decisions; would carry all 
of them, as far as he found practicable, by irregular 
appeal before a public opinion wholly incompetent, 
for want of having heard the case, or from having 
heard it without either the precautions or the impar- 
tiality belonging to a judicial hearing; would play 
upon popular passion and prejudice where they exist- 
ed, and take paiiia to arouse them where tbey did not. 
And in this, if the case were interesting, and he took 
sufficient trouble, he would infallibly be successful, 
unless the judge or his friends descended into the are- 
na, and made equally powerful appeals on the other 
side. Judges would end by feeling that they risked 
their office upon every decision they gave in a case 
BUsoeptibie of general interest, aud that it was less es- 
sential for them to consider what decision was just, 
than what would be most applauded by the public, or 
would least admit of insidious misrepresentalion. The 
practice introduced by some of the new or revised 
State Constitutions in America, of submitting judicial 
officers to periodical popular re-election, will be found, 
I apprehend, to be one of the most dangerous errors 
ever yet committed by democracy; and, were it not 
that the practical good sense which never totally de- 
serts the people of the United States is said to be pro- 
ducing a reaction, likely in no long time to lead to the 
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retraction of the error, it might with reason be regard- 
ed as the first great downward step in the degenerar 
tioD of modem democratic government. 

With regard to that hirge and important body 
which conHtitntea tlie permanent strength of the pub- 
lic service, those who do not change with changes of 
politics, but remain, to !iid every minister by their ex- 
perience and traditions, inform liini by their knowl- 
edge of business, and conduct official details under his 
gener.d control — those, in short, who form the class 
of professional public servants, entering their profes- 
sion as others do while young, in the hope of rising 
progressively to ita higher grades as they ;idvanee in 
life — it is evidently inadmiasibie that these should be 
liable to be turned out, and deprived of the whole 
benefit of their previous service, except for positive, 
proved, and serious misconduct. Not, of course, such 
delinquency only aa makes ihcra amenable to the 
law, but voluntary neglect of duty, or conduct impl3'- 
iug un trustworthiness for the purposes for which their 
trust is given them. Since, therefore, unless in case 
of personal culpability, there is no way of getting rid 
of them except by quartering them on the public as 
pensioners, it ia of the greatest importance that the «p- 
pointments should be well raade in the first insLince ; 
and it remains to be considered by what mode of ap- 
pointment this purpose can best be attained. 

In making first appointments, little danger is to he 
apprehended from want of special skill and knowledge 
in the chooeers, but much from partiality, and private 
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or political ioterest. Being all appointed at the com- 
mencement of manhood, not as having learned, but in 
order that they may learn, their profession, the only 
thing by which the best candidates can be discrimi- 
nated is proficiency in the ordinary branches of liber- 
al education; and this can be ascertained without dif- 
ficulty, provided there be the requisite pains and the 
requisite impartiality in those who are appointed to 
inquire into it Neither the one nor the other can 
reasonably be expected from a minister, who must 
rely wholly on recommendations, and, however disin- 
terested as to his personal wishes, never will be proof 
against the solicitations of persons who have the pow- 
er of influencing hia election, or whose jmlilical adher- 
ence is important to the ministry to which he belongs. 
These considerations have introduced the practice of 
submitting all candidates for first appointments to a 
public examination, conducted by persons not engaged 
in politics, and of the same class and qualily with the 
examiners for honors at the Universities. This would 
probably be the best plan under any system ; and un- 
der our Parliamentary government it is the only one 
which affords a chance, I do not say of honest ap- 
pointments, but even of abstinence from such as are 
manifestly and flagrantly profligate. 

It is also absolutely necessary that the examina- 
tions should be competitive, and the appointments 
given to those who are most successful. A mere 
pass examination never, in the long run, does more 
than exclude absolute dunces, "When the question, 
HI the mind of the examiner, lies between blighting 
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the prospects of aa individual and performing a duty 
to the public which, in the particular instance, seldom 
appears of first-rate importance, and when he is sure 
to be bitterly reproached for doing the first, while iu 
general no one will either know or care whether he 
has done the latter, the balance, unless he is a man of 
very unusual stamp, inclines to the eide of good-na- 
ture. A relaxation in one instance establishes a claim 
to it in others, which every repetition of indulgence 
makes it more difficult to resist; each of these, in suc- 
cession, becomes a precedent for more, until the stand- 
ard of proficiency sinks gradually to something almost 
contemptible. Examinalions for degrees at the two 
great Universities have generally been as slender in 
their requirements as thoac for honors are trying and 
serious. Where there is no inducement to exceed a 
certain minimum, tlie minimum comes to be the max- 
imum : it becomes the general practice not to aim at 
more; and as in every thing there are some who do 
not attain all they aim at, however low the Btandard 
may be pitclied, there are always several who fall 
short of it. When, on the contrary, the appointments 
are given to those, among a great number of candi- 
dates, who most distinguish themselves, and where 
the successful competitors are classed in order of mei^ 
it, not only each is stimulated to do his very utmost, 
but the influence ia felt in every place of liberal edu- 
cation tUrinifrlinut the country. It becomes with ev- 
ery schoolmaster an object of ambition and an avenue 
to success to have furnished pupils who have gained 
a high place in these competitions, and there ie hardly 
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any other mode in which the stale can do so much to 

rnise the quality of educational institutions through- 
out the country. Though the principle of compeU- 
tive examinationa for public employment is of such 
recent introduction in this country, and ia atill so im- 
perfectly carried out, tlie Indian service being as yet 
nearly the only case in which it exists in its complete- 
ness, a sensible effect had ala'ady begun lo be pro- 
duced on the places of n liddle-elasa education, not- 
willistandiug the diniciiUics which the principle biu 
encountered from the disgracefully low existing state 
of education in the country, which these very exami- 
nations have brought into strong light. So contempt- 
ible bos the standard of acquirement been founJ to be, 
among the youths who obtain ihe nomination from a 
minister, which entitles tUera to offer themselves aa 
candidates, that the competition of such candidates 
produces almost a poorer result than would be obtain- 
ed from a mere pass examination ; for no one would 
think of fixing the conditions of a pass examination 
so low as is actu.illy found sufficient to enable a young 
man to surpass his fellow-candidates. Accordingly, 
it is said that successive years show on the whole a 
decline of attainmenia, leas effort being made, because 
the results of former examinations have proved that 
the exertions then used were greater than would have 
been sufficient to attain the object. Partly from thia 
decrease of effort, and partly because, even at the ex- 
aminations which do not require a previous nomina- 
tion, conscious ignorance reduces the number of com- 
petitors to a mere handful, it has so happened that 
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though there have always heen a few iuBtaQces of 
great proficiency, the lower part of the list of suoceaa- 
ful candidates represents but a very moderate amount 
of acquirement; and we have it on the word of the 
commissioners that nearly all who have beea unsuc- 
cessful have owed their failure to iguonmce, not of 
the higher branches of instruction, but of its very 
humblest elements — spelling and arithmetic. 

The outcries which cmitinue to bo made against 
these examinations by some of the organs of opinioa 
are often, I regret to say, as little creditable to tho 
good faith as to the good sense of the assailants. 
They proceed partly by misrepresentation of the kind 
of ignorance which, as a matter of fact, actually leads 
to failure in the examinations. Tliey quote with em- 
phasis the most recondite questions* which can bo 
shown to have been ever asked, and make it appear 
as if unexceptionable answers to all these were made 
the sine quS. non of success, Yet it has been repeated 
to satiety that such questions are not put because it 
is expected of every one that he should answer them, 
but in order that whoever is able to do so may have 
the means of proving and availing himself of that 
portion of liis knowledge. It is not as a ground of 
rejection, but as an additional means of success, that 
this opportunity is given. We are then asked wheth- 

* Not nlwHT^ howpTpr. the moM recondite ; for ono of the lBte«( 
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er the kind of knowledge supposed in this, that, or the 
other question, is calculated to be of any use to the 
candidate after he has attained his object. People 
differ greatly in opinion as to wljnt knowledge is use- 
ful. There are persons in existence, and a late Foreign 
Secretary of State is one of them, who think English 
epelhng a useless accomplishment in a diplomatic at- 
tachd or a clerk in a government office. About one 
thing the objectors seem to be unanimous, that gen- 
eral mental cultivation is not useful in these employ- 
ments, whatever else may be no. If, however (as I 
presume to think), it ia useful, or if any education at 
all is useful, it must be tested by the tests most likely 
to show whether the candidate possesses it or not 
To ascertain whether lie has been well educated, he 
must be interrogated in the things which he is likely 
to know if he has been well educated, even though 
not directly pertinent to the work to which he is to 
be appointed. Will tliosc who obji-ct to his being 
questioned in classics and mathematics, in a country 
where the only things regularly taught are classics 
and mathematics, tell tis what they would have him 
questioned in? There seems, however, to be equal 
objection to examining him in these, and to ezamin- 
ing him in any thing but these. If the Commissioners 
— anxious to open a door of admission to those who 
have not gone througli the routine of a grammar- 
school, or who make up for the smallness of their 
knowledge of what is there tanght by greater knowl- 
edge of something else — allow marks to be gained by 
proficiency in any other subject of real utility, they 
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are reproacbed for that too. Nothing will satisfy tLc 
objectors but free admission of total ignorance. 

We are triumphantly told tbiit neither Clive nor 
Wellington could have passed the test which is pro- ■ 
scribed for an aspirant to an engineer cadetship; as 
if, because Clive and Wellington did not do what was 
not required of them, they could not have done it if 
it had been required. If it be only meant to inform 
us that it is possible to be a great general without 
these things, so it is without many other things which 
are very useful to great generals. Alexander the 
Great had never heard of Vauban's rules, nor could 
Julius Cicsar speak French. We are next informed 
that book-worms, a term which seems to be held ap- 
plicable to whoever has the smallest tincture of book- 
knowledge, may not be gcx»d at bodilj exercises, or 
have the habits of genllemen. This is a very com- 
mon line of remark with dunces of condition ; but, 
whatever the dunces may think, they have no monop- 
oly of either gentlemanly habits or bodily activity. 
Wherever these are needed, let them be inquired into 
ajid separately provided for, not to the exclusion of 
mental qualifications, but in addition. Meanwhile, I 
am credibly informed that in the Military Academy 
at Woolwich the competition cadets are as superior 
to thase admitted on the old system of nomination in 
these respects as in all others; that they learn even 
their drill more quickly, as indeed might be expected, 
for an intelligent person Icjirns all things sooner than 
a stupid one ; and that in general demeanor they con- 
trast 80 favorably with their predecessors, that the au* ■ 
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tlioritiea of the institution are impatient for the day 
to arrive when the last remains of the old leaven shall 
have disappeared from the place. If this be bo, and it 
is easy to ascertain whether it is so, it is to be hoped 
we shall soon have heard for the last time that igno- 
rance is a better qaalificatiuQ than knowledge for the 
military, and, d fortiori, for every other profession, or | 
that any one good quality, however littln apparently i 
connected with liberal education, is at all likely to bo J 
promoted by going without it. 

Though the flrst admission to government employ- J 
ment be decided by competitive examination, it would j 
in most cases be impossible thai subsequent proraotion- f 
should be so decided ; and it seems proper tlmt thiB J 
should take place, as it usually does at present, on a J 
mixed system of seniority and selection. Those whose ' j 
duties are of a routine character should rise by senior- i 
ity to the highest point to which duties merely of that , 
description can carry thetn, while those to whom func ' 
tions of particular trust, and requiring special capacity, 
are confided, should be selected from the body on the 
discretion of the chief of the office. And this selec- 
tion will generally be made honestly by him if the 
original appointments take place by open competition, 
for under that system his establishment will generally 
consist of individuals to whom, but for the official con- 
nection, he would have been a stranger. If among 
them there be any in whom he, or his political friends 
and supporters, take an interest, it will be but occa- 
sionally, and only when to this advantage of connec- 
tion is added, aa far as the initiatory examination could 
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test it, at least equality of real merit; and, except 
when there is a very strong motive to job these ap- 
pointments, there is always a strong one to appoint 
the fittest person, being the one who gives to his chief 
the most useful assistance, saves him most trouble, and 
helps most to build up that reputation for good man- 
agement of public business which necessarily and prop- 
erly redound to the credit of the minister, however 
much the qualities to which it is immediately owing 
may be those of his subordinates. 




CHAPTER XV. 

OF LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE BODIES. 

It is but n small portion of llie public busim 
a country wliich can be well Jone or safely attempted 
by the central autborittea; and even in our own gov- 
ernment, tbe least centralized in Europe, tlie legisla- 
tive portion at least of the governing body busies 
itself far too niueh with local affairs, employing the 
Bupreme power of the state in cutting small knots 
which there ought to be other and better means of 
untying. The enormous amount of private busi- 
ness which takes up the time of Parliament and the 
thoughts of its individual memberB, distracting them 
from the proper occupations of the great council of 
the nation, is felt by all thinkers and observers as a 
serious evil, and, what is worse, an increasing one. 

It would not be appropriate to the limited design 
of this treatise to discuss at large the great question, 
in no way peculiar to representative government, of 
the proper limit's of governmental action. I have 
said elsewhere* what seemed to me most essential re- 
ipecting the principles by which the extent of that 
action ought to be determined. But after subtracting 
from the functions performed by most European gov- 
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emmenls those whicb ought not to be unJertaken by 
public authorities at all, there still remains so great 
and various an aggregate of duties, that, if only on 
the principle of division of labor, it is indispensable 
to ahare them between central and local authorities. 
Not solely are separate executive officers required for 
purely local duties (an amount of separation which 
exists under all governments), but the popular control 
over those officers can only be advantageously exert- 
ed through a separate organ. Their original appoint- 
ment, the function of watching and checking them, 
the duty of providing or the discretion of withhold- 
ing the supplies necessary for their operations, should 
rest, not with the national Parliament or the national 
executive, but with the people of the iowility. That 
the people should exercise these funcliotia directly and 
personally is evidently inadmissible. Administration 
hy the assembled people is a relic of barbarism op- 
posed to the whole spirit of modern life ; yet so much 
has the course of English institutions depended on ac- 
cident, that this primitive mode of local government 
remained the general rule in parochial matters up to 
the present generation ; and, having never been le- 
gally abolished, probably subsists unaltered in many 
rural parishes even now. There remains the plan of 
representative sub-Parliaments for locjd affairs, and 
these must henceforth be considered as one of the fun- 
damental institutions of a free goverument. They 
exist in England but very incompletely, and with 
great irregularity and want «f system; in some other 
countries much leas popularly governed, theii conati' 
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tntion is far more rational. In England tliere h 
ways been more liberty but worse organizatiou, ' 
in otLer countries tliere is belter orgauizalion but li 
liberty. It is necessary, then, that, in udilition to t 
nationiil representation, there should be touuicipal a 
provisional representations; and the two questic 
which remaiii to be resolved are, how the local i 
resentative bodies should be constituted, and 
should be the extent of their functions. 

In considering these questions, two points requi 
an equal degree of our attention : how the local I 
ness itself can be best done, and how its transaction 
can be made most instrumental to the nonrishment of 
public spirit and the development of intelhgence. 
an earlier part of thia inquiry I have dwelt in strong 
language — hardly any language is strong enough \ 
express the strength of my conviction — on the i 
portance of that portion of the operation of free inst 
tutions which may be called the pu"blic education c 
the citizens. Now of this operation the local admio: 
istrative institutions are the chief instrument. Except 
by the part they may take as jurj'men in the adi 
istratioD of justice, the mass of the population 1 
very little opportunity of sharing personally in 1 
conduct of the general affairs of the conn 
Beading newspapers, and perhaps writing to thei 
public meetings, and solicitations of different » 
dressed to the political authorities, are the extent c 
the participation of private citizens in general politi 
during the interval between one Parliamentary ela 
tion and another. Though it is impossible to exap'fl 
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gerate the importance of these various liberties, both 
ua securitiea for freedom and as means of general culti- 
vation, the practice which they give is raorc in thinking 
than in action, and in thinking without the respons- 
ibilities of action, which with most people amounts to 
little more than passively receiving the thoughts of 
some one else. But in the case of local bodies, be- 
sides the function of electing, many citizens in turn 
have the chance of being elected, and many, either by 
selection or by rotation, fill one or other of the nu- 
merous local executive offices. In these positions 
they have to act for public int*.Tcste as well as to think 
and to speak, and the thinking can not all be done by 
proxy. It may be added that these local functions, 
not being in general sought by the higher ranks, car- 
ry down the important political education which they 
are the means of conferring to a much lower grade in 
society. The ment.il discipline being thus a more im- 
portant feature in local concerns than in the general 
aSairs of the state, while there are not such vital in- 
terests dependent on the quality of the administration, 
a greater weight may be given to the former consid- 
eration, and the latter admits much more frequently 
of being postponed to it than in matters of general 
legislation and the conduct of imperial affaira. 

The proper constitnlion of local representative bod- 
ies does not present much difficulty. The principles 
which aiiply to it do not diffijr in any respect from 
those applicable to the national representation. The 
same obligation exists, as in the case of the more im- 
portant function, for makinf; the bodies elective j and 
N 
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tbe same reasons operate as in that case, but ■> 
still greater force, I'or giving them a widely den 
cratic basis; the dangers being less, and tlie advatM 
ages, in point of popular education and cultivatifu 
in some respects even greater. As the principal duty' 
of the local bodies consists of the imposition and ex- 
penditure of local taxation, the electoral franchise 
should vest in all who contribute to the local rates, to 
the exclusion of al! who do not, I assume that there 
is no indirect taxation, no octroi duties, or that, if there 
are, they are supplementary only, those on whom 
their burden falls being also rated to a direct assess- 
ment The representation of minorities should be 
provided lor in the same manner as in the national 
Parliament, and there are the Kime -strong reasons for 
plurality of votes; only there is not so decisive- an 
objection, in the inferior as in the higher body, to 
making the jilural voting depend (as in some of the 
local elections of our own country) on a mere money 
qualification ; for the honest and frugal dispensation 
of money forms so much larger a part of the business 
of the local than of the national body, that there is 
more justice as well as policy in allowing a greater 
proportional influence to those who have a larger 
money interest at slake. 

In the most recently established of our local repre- 
pentative institutions, the Boards of Guaixlians, the 
justices of peace of the (district sit ex officio along with 
the elected members, in number limited by law to a 
third of the whole. In the peenli.ir constitution of 
English society, I have no doubt of the beneficial c( 
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feet of this proviBion. It secures tbe presence in 
these bodies of a more educated class than it would 
perhaps be practicable to attract thither on any other 
terms; and while the limitation in number of the ex 
officio members precludes them from acquiring pre- 
dominance by mere numerical strength, thej, as a vir- 
tual representation of another class, having sometimes 
a different interest from the rest, are a check upon the 
class interests of the farmers or petty shopkeepers 
who form the bulk of the elected guardians. A sim- 
ilar commendation can not be given to the constitu- 
tion of the only provincial boards we possess, the 
Quarter Sessions, consisting of ilie justices of peace 
alone, on whom, over and above their judicial duties, 
some of the most important parts of the administra- 
tive business of the country depend for their perform- 
ance. The mode of formation of these bodies is most 
anomalous, they being neither elected, nor, in any 
proper sense of the term, nominated, but holding their 
important functions, like the feuilal lords to whom 
they succeeded, virtually by right of their acres; tbe 
appointment vested in the crown (or, speaking prac- 
tically, in one of themselves, the lord lieutenant) be- 
ing made use of only as a means of excluding any 
ODe who it is thought would do discredit to the body, 
or, now and then, one who is on the wrong side in 
polities. The institution is the most aristocratic in 
principle which now remains in England; far mora 
BO than the House of Lords, for it grants public 
money and disposes of important public interests, not 
in conjunction with a popular assembly, but alDoa 
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It is clung to with proportionate tenacity hy oar ari» 
tocmtic classes, but is obviously at variance with all 
tbe principles which are tbt; foundation of representa- 
tive government In a County Board tbere is not 
the same justilicatioii a3 in Boards of Guardians for 
even an admixture of ex officio with elected members, 
Binoe the business of a county being on a BufBciently 
large scale to be an object of interest and attraction to 
country gentlemen, they would have no more difficul- 
ty in getting tliemsolvea elected to the Board than 
they have in being returned to Parliament aa county 
membora. 

In regard to the proper circumscription of the eon- 
stitaenciea which elect the local represenUitive bodies^ 
the principle which, when applied as an exclusive and 
unbending rule to Parliamentary representation, is 
inappropriate, namely, community of local interests, is 
here the only just and applicable one. The very ob- 
ject of having a I<K;al representation is in order that 
those who have any interest in common which thej 
do not share with the general body of their country- 
men may manage that joint interest by themselves, 
and the purpose ia contradicted if the distribution of 
the local representation follows any other rule than 
the grouping of those joint interests. There are lo- 
cal interests peculiar to every town, whether great or 
small, and common to all its inhabitants; every town, 
therefore, without distinction of size, ought to have 
its municipal council. It is equally obvious that 
every town ought to have but one. The different 
quarters of the same town have seldom or never anj 
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material diveraitiea of local interest; they all require 
to have the same things ilonc, the B:ime expenses in- 
curred ; and, except as to tlieir churches, which it ia 
probably desirable to leave under simply parochial 
management, the same arrangements may be made to 
serve for all. Paving, lighting, water supply, drain- 
age, port and market regulations, can not, without 
great waste and inconvenience, be dillereiit for differ- 
ent quarters of the same town. The subdivision of 
London into six or seven independent districti!, each 
with its separate arrangements for local business (sev- 
eral of them without unity of administration even 
within themselves), prevents the possibility of con- 
secutive or well-regulated co-operation for common 
objects, precludes any uniform principle for the dis- 
charge of local duties, compels the general govem- 
ment to take things upon itself which would be best 
left to local authorities if there were any whose au- 
thority extended to the entire metropolis, and answera 
no pur]x>se but to keep up the fantastical trappings 
of that union of modern jobbing and antiquated fop- 
pery, the Corporation of the City of Loudon. 

Another ef^ually important principle is, that in each 
local circumscription there should be but one electivo 
body for all local business, not different bodies for dif- 
ferent parts of it Division of labor does not mean 
cutting up every business into minute fractions; it 
means the union of such operations as are fit to be 
performed by the same persons, and the separation of 
such as can be better performed by different persons. 
The executive duties of the locality do indeed requirs. 
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to be divided into Jepartmenta for the same reason as 
those of the slate — ^becaiise ihey are of divers kinds, 
each requiring knowledge peculiiir lo itself, and need- 
ing, for its due performance, the undivided attention 
of a specially qualilied funclionarj. But the rcasouB 
for subdivision which apply to the execution do not 
ajiply to the control. The business of the elective 
body is not to do the work, but to see that it is prop- 
erly done, and that nothing necessary is left undone. 
This function can be fulfilled for all departments by 
the same superintending body, and by a collective and 
comprehensive far better than by a minute and niicro- 
ecopic view. It is as absurd in public affairs as it 
would be in private, that every workman should be 
looked ^fter by a superintendent to himself. The 
government of the crown consists of many depart- 
ments, and there are many ministers to conduct ihem, 
but those ministers have not a Parliament apiece to 
keep them to their duty. The local, like the national 
Parliament, has for its proper business to consider the 
interest of the locality as a whole, cora[>osed of parts 
all of which must be adapted to one another, and at- 
tended to in the order and ratio of their importance. 
There is another very weighty reason for uniting the 
control of all the business of a locality under one body. 
The greatest imperfection of popular local institutions, 
and the chief cause of the failure which so often at- 
tends them, is the low calibre of the men by whom 
they are almost always carried on. That these sl.onld 
be of a very miscellaneous character is, indeed, part of 
the usefulness of the institution ; it is that circumstance 
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chiefly wbich renders it a school of political capacity 
and general intelligence. But a school supposes teach- 
ers as well as scholars : the utility of the iustructiua 
greatly depends on its bringing inferior minds into 
contact with superior, a contact which in the ordinary 
course of life is altogether cKceplional, and the want 
of which contributes more than any thing else to keep 
the generality of mankind on one level of contented 
ignorance. The school, moreover, la worthless, and a 
school of evil instead of good, if, through the want of 
due surveillance, and of the presence within itself of a 
higher order of characters, the action of the body is 
allowed, as it so often is, to degencmte into an equally 
unscrupulous and stupid pursuit of the self-intereat 
of its members. Now it is quite hopeless to induce 
persons of a high class, either socially or intellectual- 
ly, to take a share of local administration in a comer 
by piecemeal, as members of a Paving Board or a 
Draining Commission. The entire local business of 
their town is not more than a sufficient object to in- 
duce men whose tastes incline them, and whose knowl- 
edge qualifies them for national affairs, to become 
members of a mere local body, and devote to it the 
time and study which are necessary to render their 
presence any thing more than a screen for the jobbing 
of inferior persons, under the shelter of their respons- 
ibility. A mere Board of Works, though it compre- 
hend the entire metropolis, is sure to be composed of 
the same class of persons as the vestries of the London 
parishes; nor is it practicable, or even desirable, that 
Buch should not form the majority ; but it is import- 
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ant for every purpose which local Ixxlies are desig 
ed to serve, whether it be the enlightened and honei 
performance of their special duties, or the cultivatioi 
of the politiciil intelligence of the nation, that eyetj 
such body should contain a portion of the very I 
minds of the locality, who are tlius brought into [ 
petual contact, of the most useful kind, with minds e 
a lower grade, recoiving from them wbat local or put 
feasional knowledge they have to give, aud, in retuit 
inspinng ihera wilh a portion of their own more e 
Inrgcd ideasj and higher and more enlightened pad 
poses. 

A mere village has no claim to a municipal repn 
sctitation. By a village I mean a place whose inhaU 
itants are not markedly distinguished by occupatio 
or social relations from those of the rural districts adf 
joining, and for whose local wants the arrangemenflg 
made for the surrounding territory will suffice. Suu3 
small places have mrely a sufficient public to furniSi 
a tolerable municipal council : if they contain any ti 
ent or knowledge applicable to public bus' 
apt to be all concentrated in some one man, who then 
by becomes the dominator of the place. It is I 
that such places should be merged in a larger circuna^ 
Bcription. The local representation of rural district4 
will naturally be determined by geographical conaid; 
erations, with due regard to those sympathies of feel«l 
ing by which human beings are so much aided to f 
in concert, and which partly follow historical boundol 
rie8,3uch as those of counties or provinces, and partly; 
community of interest and occupation, as in agrioul^'l 
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tura], mnritime, manufiicturing, or muiing districte, 
Difi'crent kinds of local boeineaa may require different 
areas of representation. The Unions of parishes have 
been fixed ou as the most appropriate basis for the 
representative bodies whicli auporintend the relief of 
indigence; while, for the proper regulation of high- 
ways, or prisons, or police, a larger extent, like that of 
an average county, is not nnore than sufficient. In 
these largo districts, therefore, the maxini that an elect- 
ive body constituted in any locality shonlci have au- 
thority over all the local concerns common to the lo- 
cality, requires moditication from another principle, 
as well as from the competing consideration of the im- 
portance of obtaining ftfr the discharge of the local 
dntiea the highest qualifications possible. For exam- 
ple, if it be necessary (as I believe it to be) for the 
proper administration of the poor-laws that the area 
of rating should not be more extensive than most of 
the present Unions, a principle which requires a Board 
of Quardians for each Union, yet, as a much more 
highly qualified class of [>ersons is Ukely to be obtain- 
able for a County Board than those who compose an 
average Board of Guardians, it may, on that ground, 
be expedient to reserve for the County Boards some 
higher descriptions of local business, which might oth- 
erwise have been conveniently managed within itself 
by each separate Union, 

Besides the controlling council or local sub-Par- 
liament, local business has its executive department. 
With respect to this, the same questions arise ns with 
itiBpccl to the executive authorities iu the si^ale, and 
N2 
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the; raa^, for the most part, be aoBwered in the same 
inaDtier. The principles applicable to all public trusts 
are in substaneu the same. lit the first place, each 
executive officer should be single, and singly resfxtiisi' 
ble for the whole of the duty committed to bis charge^ 
In the next place, he should be nominated, not elect- 
ed. It is ridiculous that a surveyor, or a health offi- 
cer, or even a collector of rates should be appointed 
bj popular suffrage. The popular choice usually de- 
pends on interest with a few local leaders, who, as they 
are not supposed to make the appointment, are not re- 
sponsible for it; or on an appeal to sympathy, found- 
ed on having twelve children, and having been a rate- 
payer in the parish for thirty years. If, in cases of 
this description, election by the population is a farcer 
appointment by the local representative body is little 
less objectionable. Such bodies have a perpetual tend- 
ency to become joint-stock ossouiations for carr>'iDg 
into effect the private jobs of their various members. 
Appointments should be made on the individual re- 
sponsibility of the chaijman of the body, let him be 
called mayor, chairman of the Quarter Sessions, or by 
whatever other title. He occupies in the locality a po- 
sition analogous to that of the prime minister in the 
state, and under a well-organized system the appoint- 
ment and watching of the local officera would be the 
most important part of his duty ; he himself being ap- 
pointed by the council from its own number, subject 
either to annual re-election, or to removal by a vote 
of the body. 

From the constitution of the local bodies, I now pass 
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to the equally important and more difficult subject of 
their proper attributions. This question divides it- 
self into two parts: what should be their duties, and 
whether they should have full authority within the 
sphere of those duties, or should be liable to any, and 
what, interference on the part of the central govern- 
ment. 

It is obvious, to begin with, that all business pure* 
ly local — all which concerns only a single locality — 
should devolve ujmn the local authorities. The pav- 
ing, lighting, and cleansing of the streets of a town, 
and, in ordinary circumstances, the draining of its 
houses, arc of little consequence to any but its inhab- 
itants. Tiie nation at large is interested in them in 
no other way than that in which it is interested in the 
private well-being of any of its individual citizens. 
But among the duties classed as local, or performed 
by local functionaries, there are many which might 
with equal propriety be termed national, being the 
share belonging to the locality of some branch of the 
public administration in the efficiency of which the 
whole nation is alike interested; thejails, for instance, 
most of which iu this country are under county man- 
agement ; the local police ; the local administration of 
justice, much of which, especially in corjxiratc towns, 
is performed by officers elected by the locality, and 
paid from local funds. None of these can be said to 
be matters of local, as distinguished from national im- 
portance. It would not be a matter personally indif- 
ferent to the rest of the country if any part of it be- 
came a neat of robbers or a fitcus of demoralization, 
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owing to tbe maladtHioistration of its police; or i^ 

through tliebad regulations of its jail, tby puuit^limeul 
which the courts of jiiaLice intended to inflict on the 
criminals confined therein (who might have come 
fmin, or committed their offensea in, any other dia- 
trict) might he doubled in intensity or lowered to prac- 
tical impunity. The points, moreover, which consti- 
tute good manngement of thfse things are the same 
every where; there ia no good reason why police, or 
jails, or the administratiun of jiistice should be differ- 
ently managed in one part of the kingdom and in nn- 
other, while there is great peril that in things so im- 
portant, and lo which the must instnicted minds avail- 
able to the state arc not moro than adequate, the low- 
er average of capacities which alone can be counted on 
for the service of the localities might commit errors of 
such magnitude as to be a serious blot upon the gen- 
eral administration of tbe country. Security of per- 
son and property, and equal justice between iiidiv 
uals, are the first needs of society and the primal 
ends of government ; if these things can be left to a 
responsibility below the highest, there is nothing e 
ccpt war and treaties which requires a general ^ 
emment at all. Whatever are the best arrangtmei 
for securing these primary objects should be made uij 
vcrsallj obligatory, and, to secure their cnforcemei 
should be placed under central superintendence, 
is often useful, and with the institutions of our O^ 
country even necessary, from the scarcity, in the loc 
hies, of oflRcers representing the general govemmei 
that tho execution of duties imposixl by the t 
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authority ahouM be intrusted to functionaries appoint- 
ed for local purposes by ihc locality. But experience 
ia daily forcing upon the public a conviction of the 
necessity of having at least inspectors appointed by 
the general government to ace tbat the local officers 
do their duty. If prisons are under local manage- 
ment, the central government apijoints inspectors of 
prisons, to Uke care that the rules laid down by Par- 
liament are observed, and to suggest others if the state 
of the jails shows them to be requisite, as there are in- 
spectors of factories and inspectors of schools, to watch 
oviT the observance of the Acts of Parliament rela- 
ting to the first, and the fulfillment of the conditions 
on which slate assistance is granted to the latter. 

But if the administration of justice, police and jails 
included, is both so universal a concern, and so much 
a matter of genend science, independent of local pecul- 
iarities, that it may be, and ought to be, uniformly reg- 
ulated throughout the country, and its regulation en- 
forced by more trained and skillful hands than those 
of purely local authorities, there is also business, such 
as the adminiatralion of the poor-laws, sanitary regu- 
lation, and others, which, while really interesting to the 
whole country, can not, consistently with the very pur- 
poses of local administration, be managed otherwise 
than by the localities. In regard to such duties, the 
question arises how far the ]oeal authorities ought to 
be trusted with discretionary power, free from any su- 
perintendence or control of the slate. 

To decide this question, il is cssentifil to consider 
what is the comparative position of the central and 
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the local authorities as to capacity for the work, 
security against negligence or abuse. In the j 
place, the local represi^ntative bodies and their oCBceia 
are almost certain to be of a much lower grade of in- 
telligence and knowledge than Purliament and tbe aa- 
tioDul executive. Secondly, besides being themselves 
of inferior qualifications, they are watched by, and ac- 
countable to an inferior public opinion. The public 
under, whose eyea they act, and by whom they are 
criticised, is both more limited in extent and gener- 
ally far less enlightened than that which tjurruunds 
and adinoniahea the Lighest authorities at the capital, 
while the comparative amallness of the interests in- 
volved causes even that inferior public to direct its 
thoughts to the subject leas intently and with leas 
solicitude. Far less interference is exercised bj the 
press and by public discussion, and that which is ex- 
ercised may with much more impunity be disregard- 
ed in the proceedings of local than in those of nation- 
al authorities. Thus far, the advantage seems wholly 
on the side of management by the central govern- 
ment; but, when we look more clasely, these motives 
of preference are found to be balanced by others fully 
as substantial. If the local authorities and public are 
inferior to the central ones in knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of administration, they have the compensatory 
advantage of a far more direct interest in the result. 
A man's neighbors or his landlord may be much clev- 
erer than himself, and not without an indirect interest 
in his prosperity, but, for nil that, his interests will be 
better attended to iu his own keeping than in theirs 
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It is farther to be remembered that, even supposing 
the central government to administer through its own 
officers, its officers do not itct at the centre, but in the 
locality; and however inferior the local public may 
be to the central, it is the local public alone which 
has any opportunity of watching them, and it is the 
local opinion alone which either acta directly upon 
their own conduct, or calls the attention of the gov- 
ernment to the points in which they may require cor- 
rection. It is but in extreme cases that the general 
opinion of the country is brought to bear at all upon 
details of local administration, and still more rarely 
has it the means of deciding upon them with any just 
appreciation of the case. Now the local opinion nec- 
essarily acta far more forcibly upon purely local ad- 
ministrators. They, in the natural course of lhing.=, 
are permanent residents, not expecting to be with- 
drawn from the place when tliey cease to exercise 
authority in it ; and their authority itself depends, by 
supposition, on the will of the local public. I need 
not dwell on the deficiencies of the central authority 
in detailed knowledge of local persons and things, and 
the too great engrossment of ils time and thoughts by 
other concerns to admit of its acquiring the quantity 
and quality of local knowledge necessary even for 
deciding on complaints, and enforcing responsibility 
from BO great a number of local agents. In the de- 
tails of management, therefore, the local bodies will 
generally have the advantage, but in comprehension 
of the principles even of purely Iixyil managcmenl, 
the superiority of the central government, when riglil 
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ly constituted, ought to be prodigious, not onlj 1 
reason of the probably great personal suiieriority < 
the iiidividuala composing it, and the multiuide of 
thinkers and writers who are at all times engaged in 
pressing useful ideas upon their nolice, but also be- 
cause the knowledge and experience of any local » 
thority is but local knowledge and experience, c 
fined to their own part of the country and its i 
of management, whereas the central govemment \ 
the means of knowing all that is to be learned fro 
the united experience of the whole kingdom, with t 
addition of easy access to that of foreign coiintriea. 
The practical wjncliisian from these premises is E 
difficult to draw. The authority which is most c 
versant with principles should be supreme over pr 
cipies, while that which is most competent in ( 
should have the details left to it. The principal b 
uess of the central authority should be to give inatriM 
tion, of the local authority to apply it. Power m^ 
be localized, but knowledge, to bo most useful, mw 
bo centralized; there must be somewhere a focus i 
which all its scattered rays arc collected, that the bro 
ken and colored lights which exist elsewhere may fi 
there what is necessary to complete and purify the? 
To every branch of local administration which affec 
the general interest there should be n correspondinj 
central organ, either a minister, or some specially a 
pointed functionary under him, even if that functio! 
ary docs no more than collect information from ) 
quarters, and bring the experience acquired in ( 
cality to the knowledge of another where it is waute 
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But there is also something more than this for the 
central authority to do. It ought to keep open a pei-- 
petual communication with the localitiea — informing 
itself by their experience, and them by its own ; giv- 
ing advice freely when asked, volunteering it when 
seen to be required ; compelling publicity and record- 
ation of proceed in ga, and enforcing obedience to every 
general law which the Legishiture has laid down on 
the subject of local niaiiagtment. That some such 
laws ought to be laid down few are likely to deny. 
The localities may be allowed to mismanage their 
own interests, but not to prejudice those of others, nor 
violate those principles of justioo between one person 
and another of which it is the duty of the state to 
maintain the rigid observance. If the local majority 
attempts to oppress the minority, or one class another, 
the stiite is bound to interpose. For example, all lo- 
cal rates ought to be voted exclusively by the local 
representative body ; but that body, though elected 
solely by rate-payera, may xaisc its revenues by im- 
posts of such a kind, or osi^ess them in such a man- 
ner, as to throw an unjust share of the burden on the 
poor, the rich, or some particular class of the popula- 
tion : it is the duty, therefore, of the Legislature, while 
leaving the mere amount of the local taxes to the dis- 
cretion of the local body, to lay down authoritatively 
the mode of taxation and rules of assessment which 
alone the localities shall be permitted to use. Again, 
in the administration of public charity, the industiy 
and morality of the whole laboring population de- 
pends, to ft most serious estent, upon adherence to 
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certain fixed principles in awarding relief. Thoi 
it belongs essentially to the local fmictiouaries to 
tennine who, according to those priiiulples, is entitle 
to be relieved, the national Parliument is the proper 
autborily to prescribe tUe principles ibemselves; ami 
it would neglect a most iniporUuit part of its 
it did not, in a matter of such grave national com 
lay down imperative rules, and make effectual 
vision that those rules should not be departed from. 
What power of actual interference with the local ad- 
ministrators it may be necessary to retain, for the di 
enforcement of the laws, is a question of detail inl 
which it would be useless to enter. The laws ihi 
selves will naturally Jcflnc the penalties, and fix the 
mode of their enforcement. It may be requisite, to 
meet extreme cases, that the power of the centi-al au- 
thority should extend to dissolving the local repi 
sentative council or dismissing the local executi' 
but not to making new apjmintmcnts or suspend] 
the local institutions. Where Pnrliament has not ii 
terfered, neither ought any branch of the executive ti 
interfere with authority; but as an adviser and criticy; 
an enforcer of the laws, and a denouncer to Parlii 
ment or the local constituencies of conduct which it 
deems condemnable, the functions of the executive 
are of the greatest possible value. 

Some may think that, however much the oenl 
authority surpasses the lt»cal in knowledge of the piii 
ciples of administration, the great object which In 
been so much insisted on, the social and political edi 
cation of the citizens, requires that they should be 1< 
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to manage these mattora by their own, however im- 
pijrfect lights. To this it might be answered that the 
educjitioii of the citizens is not the onlj thing to be 
considered; governtneiit and administration do not 
exist for that alone, great as its importance is. But 
the objection shows a very imperfect understanding 
of the function of popular institutions ns a means of 
political instruction. It is but a jjoor education that 
associates ignorance with ignorance, and iL'aves them, 
if they care for knowledge, to gmpe their way to it 
without help, and to do without it if they do not, 
What is wanted is the means of making ignorance 
aware of itself, and able to profit by knowledge; ac- 
customing minds which know only routine to act 
upon and feel the value of principles; teaching them 
to compare different modes of action, and learn, by 
the use of their reason, to distinguish the best When 
we desire to have a good Kchool, we do not eliminate 
the teacher. The old remark, "Aa the schoolmaster 
is, so will be the school," is as true of the indirect 
schooling of grown people by public business as of 
the schooling of youth in academies and colleges, A 
government which attempts to do every thing is aptly 
compared by M, Charles do B^musat to a schoolmas- 
ter who does all the pupils' tasks for them ; he may 
be very popular with the pupils, but he will teach 
them little. A government, on the other hand, which 
neither does any thing itsclfthat can possibly be done 
by any one else, nor shows any one else how to do 
any thing, is like a school in which there is no school- 
master, but only pupil-teachers who have never thetn- 
selves been taught. 
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CHAPTER XVL 

OP KATIONALITT AS CONNECTED WITH RKPKH 

ATIVK GOVEKNHEST. 

A PORTlON.of mankind may be said to constitute I 

nationalilj if they are united among themsulvea bjj 

common sympathies which do not exist between tliei 
and any others — which make them co-operate with 
each other more willingly than with other people, de- 
sire to be under the same government, and desire tbat 
it should be government by themselves, or n j 
of themselves, exclusively. This feeling of natioi 
alily may have been generateil by various caasc 
Sometimes it is the effect of identity of race and c 
scent. Community of language and community i 
religion greatly contribute to it. Geogr:iphical lim 
are one of iti causes, Bui the strongest of all ia id« 
tity of political antecedents; the possession of a, i 
tional history, and consequent community of recollet 
tions; collective pride and humiliation, pleasure i 
regret, connected with the same incidents in the p 
None of these circumstances, bowever, are either i 
dispensable or necessarily sufficient by theinselTea,! 
Switzerland has a strong sentiment of nationality,T 
though the cantons are of different races, diffcrentj 
languages, and different religions. Sicily has hithe^T 
to felt itself quite distinct in nationality from Naples^ I 
notwithstanding identity of religion, almost identity I 
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of language, and a considerable amount of common 
historical antecedents. The Flemish and the Wal- 
loon provinces of Belgium, notwithstanding diversity 
of rac€ and language, have a much greater feeling of 
common nationality than the former have with Hol- 
land, or the latter with France. Yet in general the 
national feeling ia proportionally weakened by the 
failure of any of the causes which contribute to it. 
Identity of language, literature, and, to Bome extent, 
of race and recollections, have maintained the feeling 
of nationality in considerable strength among the dif- 
ferent portions of the German name, though ihey have 
at no time been really united under the same govern- 
ment; but the feeling has never reached to making 
the separate states desire to get rid of their autonomy. 
Among Italians, an identity far from complete of lan- 
guage and literature, combined with a geograpbiool 
position which separates them by a distinct line from 
other countries, and, perhaps more than every thing 
elae, the possession of a common name, which makes 
them all glory in the past achievements in arts, arms, 
politics, religious primacy, science, and literature, of 
any who share the same designation, give rise to an 
amount of national feeling iu the population which, 
though still imperfect, hna been sufficient to produce 
the great events now passing before us, notwithstand- 
ing a great mixture of races, and although they have 
never, in either ancient or modem history, been under 
the same government, except while that government 
extended or was extending itself over the greater part 
of the known world. 
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Where the sentiment of nationality exista in an 
force, there is a primd facie case for uniliug all 1 
members of the nationality under the same goveii 
ment, and a government to themselves apart. Thi 
13 merely sayiug that the question of government 
ought to be decided by the governed. One hardly 
knows what any division of the human race should 
bo free to do if not to determine with which of the 
various collective bodies of human beings they choose 
to associate themselves. But, when a people are ripe 
for free institutions, there is still a more vital consid- 
' eration. Free instiwtions are next to impossible in a 
country made up of diiferent national! ties. Among a 
people without fellow-feeling, especially if they read 
and speak different languages, the united public opin- 
ion necessary to the working of representative gov- 
ernment can not exist. The influences which form 
opinions and decide political acts are different in the 

L different sections of the country. An altogether dif- 
ferent set of leaders have the confidence of one part 
of the country and of another. The same books, news- 
papers, pamphlets, speeches, do not reach them. One 
section does not know what opinions or what instiga- 
tions are circulating in another. The same incidents, 
the same acts, the same system of government, affect 
them in different ways, and each fears more injury to 
itself from the other nationalities than from the com- ' 
mon arbiter, the state. Tbeir mutual antipathies are 
generally much stronger than dislike of the govern- 
ment That any one of them feels aggrieved by tlw 
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finotlier to support that policy. Even if all are ag- 
grieved, none feel that tliey can rely on tlie others for 
fidelity in a joint resistance ; the strength of none is 
sufficient to resist alone, and each may reasonably 
think that it consults its own advantage most by bid- 
ding for the favor of the government against the rest. 
Above atl, the grand and only reliable security in the 
last resort against the despotism of the government is 
in that case wanting — the sympathy of the army with 
the people. The military are the part of every com- 
munity in whom, from the nature of the case, the dis- 
tinction between their fellow-countrymen and foreign- 
era is the deepest and strongest. To the rest of the 
people foreigners are merely strangers ; to the soldier, 
they are men against whom he may be called, at a 
week's notice, to 6ght for life or death. The difference 
to him is that between friends and enemies— we may 
almost say between fellow-men and another kind of 
animals; for, as respects the enemy, the only law is 
that of force, and the only mitigation the same as in 
the case of other animals — that of simple human- 
ity. Soldiers to whose feelings half or three fourths 
of the subjects of the same government are foreigners, 
will have no more scruple in mowing them down, and 
no more desire to ask the reason why, than they would 
have in doing the same thing against declared ene- 
mies. An army composed of various nationalities has 
no other patriotism than devotion to the flag. Such 
armies have been the executioners of liberty through 
the whole duration of modern history. The sole bond 
which holds them together is their officers and the 
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goveroment wLict tbej servQ, ami their only id< 

they have any, of publiu duty, is obedietico to ordea 

A government thus supiwrliiil, by keeping its Hunga- 
rian regiments in Italy anti its Italian in Hungary, 
can long continue to rule in both places with the ir( 
rod of foreign conquerors. 

If it be said tbnt so broadly-marked a dlstttu 
between what is due to a fellow-countryman end v 
is duo merely to a human creature is more worthy i 
Bavagea than of civilized beings, and ought, with i 
utmost energy, to be contended against, no one bd 
that opinion more strongly than myself. But 1 
object, one of the worthirat to which human endea'W 
can be directed, can never, in the present state of c 
ilization, be promoted by keeping different nnliotiali- 
ties of any thing like equivalent strength under the 
same government. In a barbarous state of society the 
ease is sometimes different. The government may 
then bo interested iu eoftening tlio antipathies of the 
races, that peace may bo preserved and the country 
more easily governed. But when there are either free 
institutions, or a desire for them, in any of the peoples 
artificially tied together, the interest of the govern- 
ment lies in an exactly opposite direction. It is then 
interested in keeping up and envenoming their antip* 
athies, that they may be prevented from coalescing, 
and it may be enabled to use some of them as toolii 
for the enslavement of others. The Austrian court 
has now for a whole generation made tliese tactics ita 
principal means of government, with what fatal suc- 
cess at the time of the Vienna insurrection and t 
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HnngbriaQ contest the world knows too well. Hap 
pily there are now signs that improvement is too far 
advanced to permit this policj to be any longer suc- 
cessful. 

For the preceding reasons, it is in general a neces- 
sary condition of free inslitutions tliat the boundaries 
of governments should coincide in the main with 
those of nationiJities. Eut several considerations are 
liable to conflict in practice with this general prin- 
ciple. In the first place, its application b often pre- 
cluded by geographical hinderances. There are parts 
even of Europe in which different nationalities are so 
locally intermingled that it is not practicable for them 
to be under separate governments. The population 
of Hungary is composed of Magyars, Slovacks, Croats, 
Serbs, Roumans, and in some districts Crermaos, so 
mixed up as to be incapable of local separation ; and 
there is do course open to them but to make a virtue 
of necessity, and reconcile themselves to living togeth- 
er under equal rights and laws, Their community of 
servitude, which dat4?s only from the destruction of 
Hungarian independence in 1849, seems to be ripen- 
ing and disposing them for such an equal union. The 
German colony of East Prussia is cut off from (Jer- 
many by part of the ancient Poland, and being too 
weak to maintain separate independence, must, if ge- 
ographical continuity is to be maintained, be either 
under a non-Qennan government, or the intervening 
Polish territory must be under a German one. An- 
other considerable region in which the dominant ele- 
inent of the population is German, the provinces of 
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Courland, Esthomo, and Livonia, is condemned bj ita 
local situation to form part of a SlavODiaii state. In 
Eastern Germany itsell' there is a lai^e Slavonic pop- 
nlation ; Bohemia is principally Slavonic, Silesia and 
other districts partiallj so. The moat united countrj 
in Europe, France, is far from being homogeneouB: 
independently of the fragments of foreign nationalities 
at its remote extremitiea, it consists, as language and 
history prove, of two portions, one occupied almost ex- 
clusively by a GalJo-Roman population, while in tbe 
other the Prankish, Burgundian, and other Teutonio 
races form a considerable ingredient. 

When proper allowance has been made for geo- 
graphical exigencies, another more purely moral and 
social consideration offers itself. Experience proves 
that it is possible for one nationality to merge and be 
absorbed in another; and when it was originally an 
inferior and more backward portion of the human 
race, the absorption is greatly to its advantage. No- 
body can suppose that it is not more beneficial to a 
Breton, or a Basque of French Navarre, to be brought 
into the current of the ideas and feelings of a highly 
civilized and cultivated people— to be a member of 
the French nationality, admitted on equal terms to all 
the privileges of French citizenship, sharing the ad- 
vantages of French protection, and the dignity and 
prestige of French power — than to sulk on his own 
rocks, the half-savage relic of past times, revolving in 
his own little mental orbit, without participation or 
interest in the general movement of the world, Tlie 
same remark applies to the Welshman or the Scottish 
nighlnnder as members of the British nation. 
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Whatever really tends to the admixture of nation- 
alities, and the blending of their attributes and pecul- 
iarities in a common union, is a benefit to the human 
rac«. Not by extinguishing types, of which, in these 
cases, sufficient examples are sure to remain, but by 
softening their extreme forms, and filling up the in- 
tervals between them. The united people, like a 
crossed breed of animals (but in a still grenter degree, 
because the influences in operation are moral ns well 
as physical), inherits the special aptitudes and excel- 
lencies of all its progenitors, protected by the admix- 
ture from being exaggerated into the neighboring 
vices. But, to render this admixture possible, there 
must be peculiar conditions. The combinations of 
circumstances which occur, and which affect the re- 
sult, are various. 

The nationalities brought together under the same 
government may be about equal in numbers and 
strength, or they may be very unequal. If unequal, 
the least numerous of the two may either be the su- 
perior ill civilization, or the inferior. Supposing it 
to be superior, it may either, through that superiority, 
be able to acquire ascendency over the other, or it 
may be overcome by brute strength and reduced to 
subjection. This last is a sheer mischief to the hu- 
man race, and one which civilized humanity with one 
accord should rise in arms to prevent. The absorp- 
tion of Greece by Macedonia was one of the greatest 
misfortunes which ever happened to the world 
of any of the principal countries of Europe by 
would be a similar one. 
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If the smaller nationality, supposed to be the mora 
advanced in improvement, is able to overcome the 
greater, aa the Macedonians, re-cnforced bj the Greekj% 
did Asia, and the English India, there is often a gain 
to civilization, but the conquerors and the conquered 
can not in this case live together under the eame free 
iiistitutions. The absorption of the conqui 
the less advanced people would be an evii : these mast 
be governed as »iiibjects, and the state of things la 
either a benefit or a misfortune, according as the sub- 
jugated people have or have not reached the state ia 
which it is an injury not to be under a free govern- 
ment, and according as the conquerors do or do not 
use their superiority in a manner cilculated to fit the 
conquered for a higher stage of improvement, Thia 
topic will be particularly treated of in a Eubsequeot 
chapter. 

When the nationality which succeeds in overpow- 
ering the other is both the mast numerous and the 
most improved, and especially if the subdued nation- 
ality is small, and has no hope of reoraerting its inde- 
pendence, then, if it is governed with any tolerable 
justice, and if the membei's of the more powerful na- 
tionality are not made odious by being invested with 
exclusive privileges, the smnller nationality is grad- 
ually reconciled to its posiiinn, and becomes amalga- 
mated with the larger. No Bas-Breton, nor even any 
Alsatian, has the smallest wish at the present day to 
he separated from France. If all Irishmen have not 
yet arrived at the same disposition toward England, 
it is partly because they are sufficiently numerous to 




be capable of constituting a respectable nationality 



by themselves, but principally because, until of late 
years, tliey had been so atrociously governed that all 
their best feelings combined with their bad onea in 
rousing bitter resentment against the Saxon rule. 
This disgrace to England and calamity to the -whole 
empire has, it may be truly said, completely ceased 
for nearly a generation. No Irishman ia now less free 
than an Anglo-Saxon, nor has a lesa share of every 
benefit cither to bis country or to bis individual for- 
tunes than if he were sprung from any other portion 
of the British dominions. The only remaining real 
grievance of Ireland, that of the State Church, is one 
which half, or nearly half the people of the larger isl- 
and have in common with thenn. There is now next 
to nothing, except the memorj^ of the past, and the 
difference in the predominant religion, to keep apart 
two races perhaps the most fitted of any two in the 
world to be the completing counterpart of one an- 
other. The consciousness of being at last treated not 
only with equal justice, but wiih equal consideration,- 
18 making such rapid way in the Iri.sh nation as to be 
wearing off all feelings that could make them iuaen- 
sible to the benefits which the less numerous and less 
wealthy people must necessarily derive from being 
fellow-citizens insteat^ of foreigners to those who arc 
not only their nearest neighbors, but the wealthiest, 
and one of the freest, as well as most civilized and 
powerful nations of the earth. 

The cases in which the greatest practical obstacles 
exist to the blending of nationalities are when the 
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nationalities wbich have been bound togetber an 
nearly equal in numbera and in the other elements ol 
power. In sucli cases, each, confiding in its atrengihi 
and feeling itself capable of maintaining an equa 
struggle with any of the others, is unwilling to b« 
merged in it; each cultivates with party obstinacy ill 
distinctive peculiarities; obsolete customs, and even 
declining languages, are revived, to deepen the sepft 
ration; each deeuia itself tyrannized over if any tivt 
thority is exercised within itself by functionaries of 
rival race; autl wtatever is given to one of the con- 
flicting nationalities is considered to be taken from al] 
the rest. When nations thus divided are under a des- 
potic government which is a stranger to till of them, 
or which, though sprung from one, yet feeling greatei 
interest in its own power than in any symjintbies of 
nationality, assigns no privilege to either nation, an^ 
chooses its instruments indifferently from all, in thg 
course of a few generations identity of situation often 
produces harmony of feeling, and the different raceq 
come to feel toward each other as fellow-countrymen, 
particularly if they are dispersed over the same tract 
of country. But if the era of aspiration to free gov> 
ernment arrives before this fusion has been effected, 
the opportunity has gone by for effecting it. From 
that time, if the unreconciled nationalities are geo- 
graphically separate, and especially if their local posi- 
tion is such that there is no natural fitness or con- 
Tcnience in their being under the same government 
(as in the case of an Italian province under a French 
or German yoke), there is not only an obvious pro- 
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priety, but, if either freedom or concord is cared for, 
a necessity for breaking the connection altogether. 
TheTe may be cases in which the provinces, after sep- 
nratiou, might itsefiilSy remain united by a federal 
tie ; but it generally happens that if they are willing 
to forego complete independence, and become mem- 
bers of a federation, each of them has other neighbors 
with whom it would prefer to connect itself, having 
more sympathies in common, if not also greater com- 
muoity of interest 
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CHAPTER XVn. 

OF FEDERAL HEPRE3EXTATIVE GOVERNMENTa. I 

Portions of mankind who are not gtled or no«~ 
disposed to live under the same internal government 
may often, with advantage, be federally united as to 
their relations with foreigners, both to prevent wars 
among themselves, and for the sake of more effectual 
protection against the aggression of powerful stiites. 

To render a federation advisable several conditions 
are necessary. The first is that there should be a suf- 
ficient amount of mutual sympathy among the popu- 
lations. The federatioQ binds them always to fight 
on the same side ; and if they have such feelings to- 
ward one another, or such diversity of feeling toward 
their neighbors that thoy would generally prefer to 
fight on opposite sides, the federal tie is neither likclj 
to be of long duration, nor to be well observed while 
it subsists. The sympathies available for the purpose 
are those of race, language, Teligion, and, above all, 
of political institutions, as conducing most to a feel- 
ing of identity of political interest. When a few freo 
states, separately insnflicient for their own defense, are 
hemmed in on all sides by military or feudal mon- 
archs, who hate and despise freedom even in a neigh- 
bor, those states have no chance for preserving liberty 
and its bleesings but by a federal union. The com- 
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laiid, for several centuries, been found adequate to 
maintain effidently the federal bond, in spite not only 
of difference of rehgion when religion was the grand 
source of irreconcilable political enmity throughout 
Europe, but also in spite of great weakness in the con- 
stitution of the federation itself. In America, where 
all the conditions fur the maintenance of union exist 
at the highest point, with the sole drawback of differ- 
ence of institutions in the single but most imporUint 
article of slavery, this one <lifference goes so far in al- 
ienating from each other's sympathies the two divi- 
sions of the Union as to be now actually effecting tho 
disruption of a. tie of so mach value to them both. 

The second condition for the stability of a federal 
government is that tho separate statrs be not so pow 
erful as to be able to rely for protection against for- 
eign encroach mi.' nt on their individual strength. If 
they are, they will be apt to think that they do not 
gain, by union with others, the equivalent of what 
tliey sacrifice in their own liberty of action ; and con* 
sequently, whenever the policy of the confederation, 
in things reserved to its cognizance, is different from 
that which any one of its membei's would separately 
pursue, the internal and sectional breach will, through 
absence of sufficient anxiety to preserve the Union, 
be in danger of going so f:ir as to dissolve it. 

A third condition, not less important than the two 
others, is that there be not a very marked inequali- 
ty of strength among the several contracting statca. 
They can not, indeed, be exactly equal in resources j 
02 
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in all federations there will be a gradation of powet 
among ibe members; some will be more populous, 
ricb, and civilized than olbers. Tbere ia a wide dif- 
ference in wealth and population between New York 
and Rhode Island ; between Berne, and Zug or Glaris. 
The essential is, that tbere gboiild not be any one 
state so much more powerful than the rest as to bo 
capable of vying in strength with many of lliem 
bined. If there be siicb a one, and only one, it 
insist on being master of the Joint deliberations 
there be two, they will be irresistible when they agree; 
and whenever they differ, every thing will be decided 
by a struggle for ascendeney between the rivals. This 
cause ia alone enough to reduce the German Bund to 
almost a nullity, independently of its wretched intern 
a1 constitution. It effects none of the real purposes, 
of a confederation. Il has never bestowed on Gei 
ny a uniform system of customs, nor so much as a 
form coinage, and bus served only to give Ai 
and Prussia a legal right of pouring in their troops to 
assist the local sovereigns in keeping their subjects 
obedient to despotism, while, in regard to external 
concerns, the Bund would make all Germany a de- 
pendency of Prussia if there were no Austria, and of 
Austria if there were no Prussia; and, in the mean 
time, each petty prince has little choice but to be a 
partisan of one or the other, or to intrigue with for- 
eign governments against both. 

There are two different modes of organizing a fed- 
eral union. The federal authorities may represent the 
governments solely, and their acts may be obligatory 
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only on the governments as such, or they may hs, 
the power of enacting laws and issuing orders whicu 
are binding directly on individual citizens. The for- 
mer is the plan of the German so-called Confederation, 
and of the Swiss Constitution previous to 1847. It 
was tried in America for n few years immediately fol- 
lowing the War of Independence. The other princi- ' 
pie is that of the existing Constitution of the United 
States, and has been adopted wiihin the last dozen 
years by the Swiss Confederacy. The federal Con- 
gress of the American Union is a substantive part of 
the government of every individual state. Within 
the limits of its attribution!!, ii makes laws which are 
obeyed by every citizen individually, executes them 
through its own officers, and enforces them by its own 
tribunals. This is the only principle which has been 
found, or which is ever likely to produce an effective 
federal government. A union between the govern- 
ments only is a mere alliance, and subject to all the 
contingencies which render alliances precarious. If 
the acts of the President and of Congress were bind- 
ing solely on the governments of New York, Virginia, 
or Pennsylvania, and could only be carried into effect 
through orders issued by those governments to offi- 
cers appointed by them, under responsibility to tlieir 
own courts of justice, no mandates of the federal gov- 
ernment which were disagreeable to a local majority 
would ever be executed. Requisitions issued to a gov. 
crnment have no other sanction or means of enforce- 
ment than war, and a federal Army would have tn I o 
always in readiness to enforce the decrees of the fed 
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eration ugninst any reealciLrant state, subject to 1 
probability tbnt other states, sympathizing with t 
reciisant, and perhaps Bharing its sentiments on ibe 
particular poiut in dispute, would withhold their coa- 
tingenlfi, if not send them to Sght in the ranks of the 
disobedient state. Such a federation is more likely to 
be a cause than a preventive of internal wars; and if 
Buch was not its cScct in Switzerland until tlie events 
of the years immediately preceding 1847, it was only 
because the federal government felt its weakness so 
strongly that it hardly ever attempted to exercise any 
real authority. In America, the experiment of a fed- 
eration on this principle broke down in the first few 
years of its existence, happily while the men of en- 
larged knowledge and acquired ascendency who found- 
ed the independence of tbe republic were still alive to 
guide it through tbe difficult tranaitiou. The "Fed- 
eralist," a collection of papers by three of these emi- 
nent men, written in explanation and defense erf the 
new federal Conatituticm while still awaiting the na- 
tional acceptance, is even now the most instructive 
treatise we possess on federal government. lu Gen^ 
many, the more imperfect kind of federation, j 
know, has not even answered tbe purpose of mainla 
ing an alliance. It has never, in any Europeai 
prevented angle membere of the confederation fro 
allying themselves with foreign imwcrs against I 
rest. Yet this is ibe only federation which eeems p 
sible among monarchical states. A king, who bol 
bis power by inlieritance, not by delegation, and wi^ 
can not be deprived of it, nor made re.<iponsible to a 
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one for its use, is not likely to renounce having a sep- 
arate army, or to brook the exercise of sovereign au- 
thority over his own subjects, not through him, but 
directly by another power. To enable two or more 
countries under kingly government to be joined to- 
gether in an effectual confederation, it seems necessary 
that they should all be under tlie game king. England 
and Scotland were a federation of this description dur- 
ing the interval of about a century between the union 
of the crowns and that of the Parliaments. Even this 
was effective, not through federal institutions, for none 
existed, but because the regal power in both Constitu- 
tions W!i3 so nearly absolute aa to enable the foreign 
policy of both to be shaped according to a single will. 
Under the more perfect mode of federation, where 
every citizen of each particular state owes obedience 
to two governments, that of his own state and that 
of the federation, it is evidently necessary not only 
that the constitutional limits of the authority of each 
should be precisely and clearly defined, but that the 
power to decide between them in any case of dispute 
should not reside in cither of the governments, or in 
any functionary subject to it, but in an umpire inde- 
pendent of both. There must be a Supreme Court 
of Justice, and a system of aubonlinate courts in ev- 
ery state of the Union, before whom such questions 
shall be carried, and whose judgment on them, in the 
last stage of appeal, shall be final. Every state of the 
Union, and the federal government itself, as well as 
every functionary of each, must be liable to be sued 
e courts for exceeding their powers, or for nonr 
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perfurmance of their federal duties, and mast in gen- 
eral be obliged to employ ibosc courts as the instm- 
ment for enforcing their federal rights. This involves 
the remarkable consequence, acttialJy realized in the 
United States, that a court of justice, the highest fed- 
eral tribunal, ia supreme over the various govern- 
ment^ both state and federal, having the right to de- 
clan; that any law made, or net done by them, exceeds 
the powers assigned to them by the federal Consti- 
tution, and, in eonsequcnce, has no legal validity. It 
was natural to feel strong d'jubts, before trial had been 
made, how such a provision would work ; whether 
the tribunal would have the courage to exercise its 
constitutional power; if it did, whether it would ex- 
ercise it wisely, and whether the governments would 
consent to submit peaceably to iia decision. The dis- 
cussions on the American Coiisiilution, before its final 
adoption, give evidence that these natural apprehen- 
sions were strongly felt; but they are now entirely 
quieted, since, during the two generations and more 
which have subsequently elapsed, nothing has occur- 
red to verify them, though there have at times been 
disputes of considerable acrimony, and which became 
the badges of parties, respecting the limits of the au- 
thority of the fefleral and state governments. The 
eminently beneficial working of so singular a provi- 
sion ifl probably, its M. de Tocqueville remarks, in a 
great measure attributable to the peculiarity inherent 
in a court of justice ncting as such — namely, that it 
does not declare the law eo nomine and in the abstract, 
but waits until a case between man and man is brought 
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before it judicially, involving the point in dispute;; 
fvom wbich arises the bappy efftct that it3 declara*-] 
tlons are not made in a very early stige of the con- T 
troversy; that much popular discussion usually pre-ij 
cedes them ; that the court decides after hearing the J 
point fully argued on both sides by lawyers of repa- , 
tation; decides only as much of the question at a time'l 
as is required by the case before it, and its decision,:! 
instead of being volunteered for political purposes, ia J 
drawn from it by the duty which it can not refuse tool 
fulfill, of dispensing justice impartially between £ 
verse litigants. Even these grounds of confidence 
would not have sufficed to produce the respectful sub* 
mission with which all authorities have yielded to the 
decisions of the Supreme Court on the interpretation j 
of the Constitution, were it not that complete reliance I 
has been felt, not only on the intellectual pre-emi- 
nence of the judges composing that exalted tribunal,: . 
but on their entire suixriority over either private or I 
sectional paitialities. This reliance has been in the 
main justified; but there is nothing which more vi- 
tally imports the American people than to guard with 
the most watchful solicitude against every thing which 
has the remotest tendency to produce deterioration i 
the quality of this great national institution. The ' 
confidence on which depends the stability of federal 
institutions has been for the first time impaired by 
the judgment declaring slavery to be of common right, 
and consequently lawful in the Territories while not 
yet constituled as Rtates, even against the will of n 
majority of their inhabitants. The main pillar of the 
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AmericaD Constitulion is scarcely stroog enough to 
bear many more such ahocks. 

The tribunals which act as umpires betweeo 1 
federal and the elate guvcniments naturally also <j 
oide all disputes between two states, or between a cit- " 
izcn of one state and the government of another. 
The usual remedies between nations, war and diplo- 
macy, being precluded by the federal union, it is nec- 
essary that a judicial remedy should supply their 
place. The Supreme Court of the federation dis- 
penses international law^ and is the first great exam- 
ple of what is now one of the most prominent wanU 
of civilized society, a real international tribunal. 

The powers of a federal government naturally e 
tend not only to peace and war, and all questioM 
which arise between the country and foreign g 
menis, but to making any other arrangements whic 
are, in the opinion of the states, necessary to their e 
joyment of the full benefits of union. For example"* 
it is a great advantage to them that their mutual 
commerce should be free, without the impediment <rf 
frontier duties and custom-houses. But this intern^ 
freedom can not exist if each state has tlie power of 1 
fixing the duties on interchange of commodities be- | 
tween itself and foreign countries, since every f 
product let in by one state would be let into all t 
rest; and hence all custom duties and trade i 
tions in the United States are made or repealed I 
the federal government exclusively. Again, it i; 
great convenience to the stiites to have but one c 
age, and but one systenn of weights and measure 
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which can only be insured if the regulation of thesa 
matters is intrusted to the federal govemiiieiit. The 
certainty and celerity of post-office communication ia 
impeded, and its expenao increased, if a letter has to 
pass through half a dozen sets of public officerB, sub- 
ject to different supreme authorities : it is convenient, 
therefore, that all post-offices should be under the 
federal government; but on such questions the feel- 
ings of different communities arc liable to be differ- 
ent One of the American states, under the guidanco 
of H man who has displayed powers as a speculative 
political thinker superior to any who has appeared in 
American politica since the authors of the " Federal- 
ist,"* claimed a veto for each state on the custom laws 
of the federal Congress ; and that statesman, in a post- 
humous work of great ability, which has been printed 
and widely circulated by the Legislature of South 
Caroliua, vindicated this pretension on the general 
principle of limiting the tyranny of the majority, and 
protecting minorities by admitting them to a substan- 
tial participation in political power. One of the most 
disputed topics in American politica during the early 
part of this century was whether the power of the 
federal government ought to extend, and whether by 
the Constitution it did extend, to making roads and 
canals at the cost of the Union. It is only in transac- 
tions with foreign powers that the authority of the 
federal government is of necessity complete. On ev- 
ery other subject tlie question depends on how close- 
ly the people in general wish to draw the federal tief 
■ Mr. Calhotto. 
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what portion of tbeir local freedom of action they are 
willing to surrender, in order to enjoy more fully the 
benefit of being one nation. 

Respecting tbe fitting constitution of a federal gov- 
ernment within itself, much needs not be said. It of 
course consists of a legislative branch and an execi^ 
tive, and tbe constitution of each is amenable to tbe 
same principles as that of representative govemmenta 
rally. As regards the mode of adapting theae 
general principles to a federal government, the provi^ 
sion of the American Congtilution seems exceedingly 
judicious, that Congress Ehoiild consist of two boaaea, 
and that while one of them is constituted according 
to population, each state being entitled to representa- 
tives in the ratio of the number of its inhabitants, the 
other should represent not the citizens, but the state 
govemmenta, and every state, whether large or small, 
should be represented in it by the same number of 
members. This provision precludes any undue pow- 
er from being exercised by the more powerful states 
over the rest, and guarantees the reserved rights of 
the state governments by making it impossible, as far 
as the mode of representation can prevent, that any 
measure should pass Congress unless approved not 
only by a majority of the citizens, but by a majority 
of the states. I have before adverted to the farther 
incidental advantage obtained of raising the standard 
of qualifications in one of the houses. Being nom- 
inated by select bodies, the Legislatures of the vari- 
ous states, whose choice, for reasons already indicated, 
is more likely to fall on eminent men than any popu- 
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]ar election — -who have not only the power of elect- 
ing sucli, but u strong motive to do so, because iLe 
influence of their state in the general deliberation a 
must be materially ufl'ecttid by the personal weight 
nnd abilities of its representatives — the Senate of 
tbe United States, thus chosen, has always contained 
nearly nit the political men of estiblished and high 
reputation in the Union ; while the Lower Ilouse of 
Congress has, in the opinion of competent observers, 
been generally as remarkable for the absence of con- 
spicuous personal merit, as the Upper House for its 
presence. 

When the conditions exist for the formation of ef- 
ficient and durable federal unions, the multiplication 
of such is always a benefit to the world. It has the 
same salutary effect as any other extension of the 
practice of co-operation, through which the weak, by 
uniting, can meet on equal terms with the strong. 
By diminishing the number of those petty states which 
are not equal to their own defense, it weakens the 
temptations to an aggressive policy, whether working 
directly by arms, or through the prestige of euperior 
power. It of course puts an end to war and diplo- 
matic quarrels, and usually also to restrictions on 
commerce, between the states composing the Union; 
while, in reference to neighboring nations, the in- 
creased military strength conferred by it is of a kind 
to be almost exclusively available for defensive, 
scarcely at all for aggressive purposes. A federal 
government has not a sufficiently concentrated au- 
thority to conduct with rauch efficiency any war but 
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one of se!f-defense, in which it can rely on the volun- 
tary co-operation of every citizen; iior is there nny 
thing very flattering to Qational vanity or ambition in 
acquiring, by a successful war, not subjects, 
fellow-citizens, but only new, and perhaps troublesome 
independent members of the confederation. The wai) 
like proceedings of the Americana in Mexico i 
purely exceptional, having been carried on princifw 
ly by volunteers, under the influence of the migra- 
tory propensity which pTompla individual Americi 
to possess themselves of unoccupied land, and 8timU-| 
lated, if by any public motive, not by that of nation 
aggrandizement, but by the purely sectional purp 
of extending slavery. There are few signs in I 
proceedings of Americana, nationally or individually, 
that the desire of territorial acquisition for their coun- 
try as such has any considerable power over them. 
Their hankering after Cuba is, in the same manner, 
merely sectional, and the Northern States, those op- 
posed to slavery, have never in any way favored it. 

The question may present itself (as in Italy at its 
present uprising) whether a country which is determ- 
ined to be united should form a complete or a merely 
federal union. The point is sometimes necessarily] 
decided by the mere territorial magnitude of the wii^ 
ted whole. There is a limit to the extent of couDtrj 
which can advantageously be governed, or even whoe 
government can be conveniently superintended fro 
a single centre. There arc vast countries so govem^'l 
ed; but they, or at least their distant provinces, t 
in general deplorably ill administered, and it is onlj 
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■when the inbabitants are almost savages that they 
could not manage their affairs better separately. This 
obstacle does not exist in the case of Italy, the size of 
which does not come up to that of several very effi- 
ciently governed single states in past and present 
times. The question then is, whether the diflerent 
parts of the nation require to be governed in a way 
BO essentially diiferent that it is not probable the same 
Legislature, and the same ministry or administrative 
body, will give satisfaction to them all. Unless this 
be the case, which is a question of fact, it is better for 
them to be completely united. That a totally difter- 
ent system of laws and very different adminiatrative 
institutions may exist in two portions of a country 
without being any obstacle to legislative unity, ia 
proved by the case of England and Scotland. Per- 
haps, however, this undisturbed coexistence of two 
legal systems under one united Legislature, making 
different laws for the two sections of the country in 
adaptation to the previous differences, might not be 
BO well preserved, or the same confidence might not 
be felt in its preservation, in a country whose legisla- 
tors are more po.ssessed (as is apt to be the case oa 
the Continent) with the mania for uniformity. A 
jjeople having that unbounded toleration which ia 
characteristic of this country for every description of 
anomaly, so long as those whose interests it concerns 
do not fee! aggrieved by it, nffonled an exceptionally 
advantageous field for trying this difficult experiment. 
In most countries, if it was an object to retain differ- 
ent systems of law, it might probably be necessary to 
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which most of nece^itv be eeneral. sach as the sap 
port of an army and navy, should, in the estimates for 
the year, be apportioned among the difiVrent provinces 
according to some general estimate of their resources, 
the amount assi<med to each beine levied bv the local 
assembly on the principles most acceptable to the lo- 
cality, and paid en Hoc into the national treasurj*. A 
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practice appronchiiig to this existed even in the old 
French monarchy, so far as regarded th<i pays d'etals, 
each of which, having consented or being required to 
famish a fixed sum, was left to assess it upon the in- 
habitants by its own ofBcers,thu3 escaping the grind- 
ing despotism of the royal intendanta and subdeUgttes ; 
and this privilege is always mentioned as one of the 
advantages which mainly contributed to render them, 
as they were, the most flourishing provinces of France. 
Identity of central government is corapalible with 
many different degrees of centralization, not only ad- 
ministrative, but even legislative. A people may have 
the desire and the capacity for a closer union than one 
merely federal, while yet their local peculiarities and 
antecedents render considerable diversities desirable 
in the details of their government. But if there is a 
real desire on all hands to make the experiment suo- 
ceasful, there needs seldom he any difficulty in not only 
preserving those diverailies, but giving them the guar- 
anty of a constitutional provision against any attempt 
at assimilation except by tlie voluntary act of those 
who would be affected by the change. 
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CHAPTER SVm 

OF THE OOVBBNMKKT OF UEPENDESCIEa BY A 1 
STATE. 

Fbee staWs, like (ill others, may possess depend« 
cies, acquired either by conquest or by colouizatioi 
and our own is the greatest instance of the kind ia 
modern liistory. It is a most important question how 
Buch dependencies ought to be governed. 

It is unnecessary to diifcuss the case of small posts, 
like Gibraltar, Aden, or Heligoland, which are held 
only aa naval or raililarj positiona The military or 
naval object is in this case panimount, and the inhab- 
itants can not, consistently with il, be adinitled to the 
government of the place, though they ought to be al- 
lowed all liberties and privileges compatible witli that 
restriction, including the free management of munici- 
pal aflairs, and, as a compensation for being locally 
sacrificed to the convenience of the governing state, 
should be admitted to equal rights with its native sub- 
jects in all other parts of the empire-. 

Outlying territories of some size and population, 
which are held aa dependencies, that is, which are sub- 
ject, more or less, to acts of sovereign power on the 
part of the paramount country, without being equally 
represented (if represented at all) in its Legislature, 
may be divided into two classes. Some are composed 
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of people of similar civilization to the ruling country, 
capable of, and ripe for rcpreaenlalive governm 
sucli as tlie British posseesions in America and Aiia- 
tralia. Others, like India, are stiU at a great distanci! 
from that state. 

In the case of dependencies of the former claaa, thia 
oouDtry haa at length realized, in rare completeness, 
the true principle of goveniniL'ut. England has al- 
ways felt under a certain degree of obligsition to be- 
stow on such of her outlying populations as were of 
her own blood and language, and on some who were 
not, representative institutions formed in imitation of 
her own ; but, until the present generation, she hM 
been on the same bad level with other countries as 
to the amount of self-government which she allowed 
them to exercise through the representative institu- 
tions that she conceded to them. She claimed to be 
the supreme arbiter even of their purely internal con- 
cerns, according to her own, not their ideas of how 
those concerns could be best regulated. This practice 
was a natural corollary from the vicious theory of co- 
lonial policy — once common to all Europe, and not 
yet completely relinquished by any other people — 
which regarded colonies as valuable by affording mar- 
kets for our commodities that could be kept entirely 
to ourselves; a privilege we valued so highly that we 
thought it worth purcha.sing by allowing to the colo- 
nies the same monopoly of our market for their own 
productions which we claimed for our commodities in 
theirs. This notable plan of enriching them and our- 
selves by making each pav enormous sums to the otb- 
'P 
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er, dropping the greatest part by tlio way, hna beeii for 
Bome time abandoned. But the bad habit of meddling 
ill the internal government of the colonies did not at 
once die out when we relinquished the idea of mak- 
ing any profit by it. We continued to torment them, 
not for any benefit to ourselves, but for that of a sec- 
tion or faction among the colonists ; and this pereisl- 
tnoe in domineering cost U3 a Canadian rebellion be- 
fore we had the happy thought of giving it up, En- 
gland was like an ill brought-up elder brother, who 
persists in tyrannizing over the younger ones from 
mere habit, till one of them, by a spirited resistance, 
though with unequal strength, gives him notice to de- 
sist We were wise enough not to require a second 
■warning. A new era in the colonial policy of nations 
began with Lord Durham's Report; the imperishable 
memorial of that nobleman's courage, patriotism, and 
enlightened liberality, and of the intellect and practi- 
cal sagacity of its joint authors, Mr. Wakefield and the 
lamented Charles Buller,* 

It is now ft fixed principle of the policy of Great 
Britain, profes.sed in theory and faithfully adhered to 
in practice, that her colonics of European race, equal- 
ly with the parent country, possess the fullest measure 
of internal self-government. They have been allowed 
to make their own free representative constitutions by 
altering in any manner they thought fit the already 
very popular constitutions which we had given them. 

* I MU >pc«kiDg here of iho aJnption of ibis imprcirtil policy, nw, 
of Manv, uf in uriginnl siiKt^Miion. Tlie hanor of hsnng bcm jm 
MjUcu cb«iB|uon betunttt naqaesiiouUjt lo Mr. Soebock. 
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Each ia governed by ita own Legislature and execu- 
tive, constiluled on highly democratic principles. The 
veto of the crown and of Parliament, though nominal- 
ly reserved, ia only exercised (und that very rarely) 
on questions which concern tlie empire, and not sole- 
ly the particular colony. How liberal a construction 
has been given to the distinction between imperial and 
colonial questions ia shown by the fuct that the whole 
of the unappropriated lands in the regions behind our 
American and Australian colonies have been given 
up to the uncontrolled disposal of the colonial com- 
munities, though they might, without injustice, have 
been kept in the hands of the imperial government, 
to be administered for the greatest advantage of fu- 
ture emigrants from all parts of the empire. Every 
colony has thus as full power over its own afEaire as 
it could have if it were a member of even the loosest 
federation, and much fuller than would belong to it 
under the Constitution of the United States, being free 
even to tax at ita pleasure the commodities imported 
from the mother country. Their union with Great 
Britain is the slightest kind of federal union ; but not a 
strictly equal federation, the mother country retaining 
lo itself the powers of a federal government, though 
reduced in practice to their very narrowest limits. 
This inequality is, of course, as far as it goes, a disad- 
vantage to the dependencies, which have no voice in 
foreign policy, but are bound by the decisions of the 
superior country. They are compelled to join En- 
gland in war without being in any way conaulled pre- 
vious to engaging in it. 
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Those (now happily not a few) who tbink that ju» 
tice 13 as binding on communities as it is on individu- 
Ills, and that men are not warranted in doing to other 
countries, for the supposed benefit of their owd coun- 
try, what they would not be justified in doing to oth- 
er men for their own benefit, feel even this limited 
amount of constitutional subordination on the pan of 
the colonies to be a violation of principle, and have 
often occupied themselves in looking out for means 
by which it may be avoided. With this view it has 
been proposed by some that the- colonica should re- 
turn representatives to the British Legislature, and by 
others that the powers of our own, as well as of their 
Parliaments, should be confined to internal policy, and 
that there should be another representative body for 
foreign and imperial concerns, in which last the de- 
pendencies of Great B-ritain should be represented in 
the same manner, and with the same completeness as 
Great Britain itself. On Uiis system there would be 
a perfectly equal federation between the mother coun- 
try and her colonies, then no longer dependencies. 

The feelings of equity and conceptions of public 
morality from which these suggestions emanate are 
worthy of all praise, but the suggestions themselves 
are so inconsistent with rational principles of govern- 
ment that it is doubtful if they have been seriously 
accepted as a possibility by any reasonable thinker. 
Countries separated hy half the globe do not present 
the natural conditions for being under one govern- 
ment, or even members of one federation. If they 
had sufficiently the same interests, they have not, and 
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never can have, a sufficient habit of taking council to- 
gether. Tbey are not part of the same public; they 
do not discuss and deliberate in the same arena, but 
apart, and have only a most imperfect knowledge of 
what passes in the niinda of one another. They nei- 
ther know each other's objects, nor have confidence 
in each other's principles of conduct. Let any En- 
glishman ask himself how he should like his desliniea 
to depend on an assembly of which one third was 
British American, and another third South Africaa 
and Australian, Yet to this it must come if there 
were any thing like fair or equal representation ; and 
would not every one feel that the representatives of 
Canada and Australia, even in matters of an iin]>erial 
character, could not know or feel any sufficient concern 
for the interests, opinions, or wishes of English, Irish, 
and Scotch? Even for strictly federative purposes 
the conditions do not exist which we have seen to be 
essential to a federation. England is sufficient for her 
own protection without the colonies, and would be in 
a much stronger, as well as more dignified position, if 
separated from them, than when reduced to be a single 
liber of an American, African, and Australian con- 
federation. Over and above the commerce which she 
might equally enjoy after separation, England derives 
little advantage, except in presliye, from her depend- 
encies, and the little she does derive is quite outweigh- 
ed by the expense they cost lier, and the dissemina- 
tion they necessitate of her naval and military force, 
which, in case of war, or any real apprehension of it, 
requires to be double or treble what would be needed 
for the defense of this country alone. 
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But, though Great Britain could do perfectly well 
without her colonies, and though, on every principle 
of morality and justice, she ought to consent to their 
Beparation, should the time come when, after full trial 
of the best form of uniun, they deliberately desire f 
btj dissevered, there are strong reasons for raainta 
ing the preaent slight bond of connection so long ] 
not disiigreeable to the feelings of cither party. It is 
a step, as far as it goes, toward universal pence and 
general friendly co-operatiou among nations. It ren- 
ders war impossible among a large number of otB 
erwise independent communities, and, moreover, hil 
ders any of them from being absorbed into a fordgl 
state, and becoming a source of additional aggnsssive 
strength to some rival power, either more despotic or 
closer at hand, which may not always be bo unamlut. 
tious or 80 pacific as Great Britain. It at least ke< 
the markets of the different countries open to one a 
other, and prevents that mutual exclusion by hoc 
tariffs which none of the great communities of n 
kind except England have yet outgrown. And in ti 
case of the British possessions it has the advanta 
specially valuable at the present time, of adding I 
the moral influence and weight in the councils of tl 
world of the power which, of all in existence, best n 
derstands liberty — and, whatever may have been ) 
errors in the past, has attained to more of a 
and mora! principle in its dealings with foreignera 
than any other great nation seems either to conceive 
as possible or recognize na desirable. Since, then, the 
union can only continue, while it does continue, on 
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the fooling of an unequal federation, it is important 
to Goiisiiler by whnt means this small amount of ine- 
quality can be prevenUid from being either onerous 
or humiliating to the communities occupying the less 
exalted position i 

The ouly inferiority neceasarily inherent In the 
case is that the mother country decides, both for the 
colonies and for herself, on questions of peace and war. 
They gain, in return, the obligation on the mother 
country to repel aggressions directed against them; 
but, except when the minor community iB so weak 
that the protection of a stronger [rawer is indispensa- 
ble to it, reciprocity of obligation is not a full equiva- 
lent for non-admission to a voice in the deliberations; 
It is essential, therefore, that in all wars, save those 
which, like the Caffre or New Zealand wars, are in- 
curred for the sake of the particular colony, the colo- 
nists should not (unless at their own voluntary re- 
quest) be made to contribute any thing to the expense 
except what may be required for the specific local de- 
fense of their own ports, shores, and frontiers against 
invasion. Moreover, aa the mother country claims 
the privilege, at her sole discretion, of taking meas- 
ures or pursuing a policy which may expose them to 
attack, it is just that she shoald undertake a consid- 
erable portion of the cost of their military defense 
even in time of peace ; the whole of it, so far aa it de- 
pends upon a standing army. 

But there is a means, still more effectual than these, 
by which, and in general by which alone, a full equiv- 
alent can be given to a smaller community for sink- 
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^H ing \xs iodividuality, as a Bubstantire power among 

^^K imlious, in tlic greater iniliviJuulily of a wide and 

^H powerful empii-e. This one indispensable, and, at the 

^H same time, sufficient expedient, which meets at once 

^H the demands ofjustice and the growing exigencies of 

^H ' policy, is to open the service of government in all its 

^B departments, and in every part of the empire, on per- 

H| feclly equal t«nu8, to the inhabitants of the colonies, 

^P Why does no one ever bear a breath of disloyalty 

^P from the islnnda in the British Channel? By race, 

^^K religion, and geographical position they belong less to 

^H England than to France ; but, while they enjoy, like 

^r Canada and New South Wales, complete control over 

their internal affairs and their taxation, every office or 
dignity in the gift of the omwn is freely open to the 
native of Guernsey or Jeiscy. Generals, admiralp, 
peers of the United Kingdom are made, and there is 
nothing whiuh hinders prime ministers to be madu 
from those insignificant islands. The same system 
was commenced in reference to the colonics generally 
by an enlightened colonial secretary, too early lost, 
Sir William Molesworth, when he appointed Mr. 
Hinckes, a leading Canadian politician, to a West In- 
dian government. It is a very shallow view of the 
springs of political action in fi community which 
thinks such things unimportant becanse the number 
of those in a position actually to profit by the conces- 
sion might not be very considerable. That limited 
number would be coinpoaed pi'ecisely of those who 
have most moral power over the rest; and men are 
not so destitute of the sense of collective degradatioQ 
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as not to feel the witbholding of an advantage from 
even one pereon, because of a circumstance which ihey 
all have id common with him, an aflVont to all. If we 
prevent the leading men of a community from stand- 
ing forth to the world as its cliiefe and rei^resentativca 
in the general couiieila of mankind, we owe it both to 
their legitimate ambition and to the just pride of the 
community to give thcra in return an equal chance of 
occupying the same promiueiit position in a nation of 
greater power and importance. Were the whole serv- 
ice of the British crown opened to the natives of the 
Ionian Islands, we should hear no more of the desire 
for union with Greece. Such a union is not desirable 
for the people, to whom it would be a step backward 
in civilization; but it is no wonder if Corfu, which 
lias given a minister of European reputation to the 
Bussian Empire, and a president to Greece itself be- 
fore the arrival of the Bavariaofi, should feel it a 
grievance that its people are not admissible to the 
highest posts in some government or other. 

Thus far of the dependencies whose population is 
in a sufficiently advanced state to be fitted for repre- 
aentative government; but there are others which 
have not attained that state, and which, if hold at all, 
must be governed by the dominant countrj-, or by 
persona delegated for that purpose by it. This mode 
of government is as legitimate as any other, if it is 
the one which in the existing state of civilization of 
tile subject people most facilitates their transition to a 
higher stage of improvement. There are, ns we have 
ali'eady seen, conditions of wicicty in which a vigorous 
P2 
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despotism is in itself the beat mode of government f 
tmining the people in what is specifically wanting to 
render them capable of a higher civilization. There 
are othera in which the mere fact of despotism has 
indeed no beneficial effect, the lessons which it teaches 
having already been only too completely learned, but 
in which, there being no spring of spontaneous im- 
provement in the people themselves, their almost only 
hope of making any steps in advance depends on the 
chances of a good despot Under a native despotism, 
a good despot is a rare and transitory accident; but 
when the dominion they are under ia that of a more 
civilized people, that people ought to be able to sup- 
ply it constantly. The ruling country ought to be 
able to do for its subjects all that could be done by a 
succession of absolute monarchs, guaranteed by irre- 
sistible force against the precariousoeas of tenure at- 
tendant on barbarous despotisms, and qualified by 
their genius to anticipate all that experience has 
taught to the more advanced nation. Such is the 
ideal rule of a free people over a barbarous or semi- 
barbarous one. We need not expect to see that ideal 
realized ; but, unless some approach to it is, the rulers 
are gutky of a dereliction of the highest moral trust 
which can devolve upon a nation ; and if they do not 
even aim at it, they arc selfish usurpers, on a par in 
criminality with any of those whose ambition and ra- 
pacity have sported from age to age with the destiny 
of masses of mankind. 

As it is already a common, and is rapidly tending 
to become the universal condition of the more \ 
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■ward populations to be either lield in direct aubjectioa 
by the more advanced, or to be under their complete 
political ascendency, there are in this age of the world 
few more important problems than how to organize 
this rule, so as to make it a good instead of an evil 
to the subject people, providing them with the best 
attainable present government, and with the condi- 
tions most favorable to future permanent improve- 
ment. But the mode of lilting the government for 
this purpose is by uo means so well understood as the 
conditions of good government in a people capable of 
governing themselves. We may even say that it is 
not understood at all. 

The thing appears perfectly easy to superScial ob- 
servers. If India (for example) is not fit to govern 
itself, all that seems to them required is that there 
should be a minister to govern it, and that this min- 
ister, like all other British ministers, should be re- 
sponsible to the British Parliament. Unfortunately 
this, though the simplest mode of attempting to gov- 
ern a dependency, is about the worst, and betrays in 
ila advocates a total want of comprehension of the 
conditions of good government To govern a coun- 
try under responsibility to the people of that country, 
and to govern one country under responsibility to the 
people of another, are two very different things. What 
makes the excellence of the first is, that freedom is 
preferable to despotism ; but the Inst m despotism. 
The only choice the case admits is a choice of despot- 
isms, and it is not certain that the despotism of twen- 
ty millions is necessarily better than that of a few or 
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of one; but it ia quite certain that the despotism of 
those who neither hear, nor see, nor know any thinji 
about their subjects has many chances of being worse 
than that of ihost: who do. It is not usually thought 
that the immediate agents of authority govern better 
because they govern in the name of an absent master, 
and of one who has a thousand more pressing inter- 
ests to attend to. The master may hold them to a 
strict responsibility, enforced by heavy penalties, but 
it is very questionable if those penalties will often fall 
in the right place. 

It is always under great difficulties, and very imper- 
fectly, that a country can be governed by foreigners, 
f ven when there ia no extreme disparity in habits and 
ideas between the rulers and the ruled. Foreignera 
do not feel with the people. They can not judge, by 
the light in which a thing appears to their own minds, 
or the manner in which it affects their feelings, how 
it will affect the feelings or appear to the minds of the 
subject population. What a native of the country, 
of average practical ability, knows as it were by in- 
stinct, they have to learn slowiy, and, after all, imper- 
fectly, by study and experience. The laws, the 
toms, the social relations for which they have to leg- 
islate, instead of being familiar to them from child- 
hood, are all strange to them. For most of theii 
t.-iiied knowledge they must depend on tlie infonna- 
tion of natives, and it is difficult for them to know 
whom to trust. They are feared, suspected, probably 
disliked by the population; seldom sought by them 
except for interested purposes ; and ihey are prone ta 
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think that the servilely submissive arc the trustwor- 
thy. Their dauger ia of despising the natives ; that 
of the iialives is, of disbelieviug lliat any thing the 
strangers do can be intended fi)r their good. These 
are but a part of the diffiuaitics that any rulers have 
to struggle with, who honestly attempt to govern well 
a country in which they are foreigners. To overcome 
these difficulties in any degree will always be a work 
of much labor, requiring a very superior degree of ca- 
pacity in the chief administrators, and a high average 
among the subordinates; and the best organization 
of sueh a government is that which will best insure 
the labor, develop the capacity, and place the highest 
specimens of it in the situations of greatest trust. Re- 
sponsibility to an authority which has gone through 
none of the labor, acquired none of the capacity, and 
for the most part is not even aware that either, in any 
peculiar degree, is required, can not be regarded as a 
very effectual expedient for accomplishing these ends. 
The government of a people by itself has a mean- 
ing and a reality, but such a thing as government of 
one jwople by another docs not and can not exist. 
V One people may keep another as a warren or preserve 
for its own use, a place to make money in, a human 
cattle-farm to be worked for the profit of its own in- 
habitants; but if the good of the governed is the 
projter business of a government, it ia utterly impos- 
sible that a people should directly attend to it. The 
utmost they can do is to give some of their best men 
a commission to look after it, to wliom the opinion of 
their owa country can neither be much of a guide in 
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the performance of their duty, nor a competent judgi 
of the mode in which it has been performed. 
any one consider how the English themselves would ' 
be governed if they knew and cared no more about 
their own affairs than they know and care about the 
affairs of the Hindoos, Even this comparison gives 
no adequate idea of the state of the case ; for a people 
thus indifl'ercnt to politics altogether would probably 
be simply acquiescent, and let the government alone; 
whereas in the case of India, a politically active peo- 
ple like the English, amitl habitual acquiescence, are 
every now and then interfering, and almost always in 
the wrong place, 'The real causes which dcterniiae 
' the prosperity or wretchedness, the improvement or 
1 deterioration of the Hindoos, are too far off to be 
I within their ken. Tlicy bave not the knowledge nee- 
; essary for suspecting tbo existence of those causes, 
* much less for judging of their operation. The moat 
essential interests of the country may be well ad- 
ministered without obtaining any of their approba- 
tion, or mismanaged to almost any excess without at- 
tracting their notice. Tbe purposes for which they 
are principally tempted to interfere, and control tin 
proceedings of their delegates, are of two kinds. O 
is, to force English ideas down the throats of the i 
tives ; for instance, by measures of proselytism, or acts 
intentionally or unintentionally offensive to the relig- 
ious feelings of the people. This misdirection of opin- 
ion in the ruling country is instructively exemplifiee 
{the more so, because nothing is meant but justice a 
ia'irness, and as much impailiality as can be expecte 
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from persons really convinced) by tbe demand now so 
general in England for having tbe Bible taught, nt 
tbe option of pupils or their parents, in the govern- 
ment schools. From tbe European point of view 
nothing can wear a faJrer aspect, or seem less open to 
objection on the score of religions freedom. To Asi- 
atic eyes it is quite another thing. No Asiatic peo- 
ple ever believes that a government puts its paid offi- 
cers and official machinery iiito motion unless it ia 
bent upon an object; and when bent on an object, no 
Asiatic believes that any government, except a feeble 
and contemptible one, pursues it by halves. If gov- 
ernmeiil schools and schoolmasters taught Christian- 
ity, whatever pleflges might be given of teaching it 
only to those who spontaneously sought it, no amount 
of evidence would ever persuade the parents that im- 
proper means were not used to make their children 
Christians, or, at all events, outcasts from Hindooism. 
If they could, in the end, be convinced of the contrary, 
it would only be by the entire failure of the schools, 
BO conducted, to make any converts. If the teaching 
had the smallest effect in promoting its object, it would 
compromise not only the ■utility and even existence 
of the government education, but perhnps the safely 
of the government itself. An English Protestant 
would not be easily induced, by discliiimcra of prose- 
lytism, to place his children in a Homan Catholic s< 
inary; Irish Catholics will not send their children to 
schools in which they can be made Protestants; and 
we expect that Hindoos, who believe that the privi- 
leges of Hindooism can be forfeited by a merely phys- 
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ica] act,wiIlexpose theirs to the danger of being mads' I 
Christians I 

Such is one of the modes in which the opinion of 
the dominant country teiida to act more injuriously 
than beneficially on the conduct of its deputed guv- 
crnora. In other respects, its intei'ference is likely to 
be oflenest exercised where it will be most perlina- 
ciouflly (leinanded, and that is, on behalf of some in- 
terest of the English settlers. English settlers have 
friends at home, have organs, have access to the pub- 
lic ; they have a common language, and common idei 
with their countrymen ; any complaint by an Englislt- 
man is more aym pathetically heard, even if no unjui 
preference is intentionally accorded to it. Now i 
there be a fact to which all experience testifies 
that, when a country holds another in eubjeclion, tbi 
individuiils of the ruling people who resort to the fopj 
eign country to make their foitunes are of all ot'ieni 
those who most need to be held under powerful 
straint They are always one of the chief difficu'tlsa 
of the governmenL Armed with the pi-eslige .uhV 
filled with the scornful overbearingness of the I'O'V^ 
qupfing nation, they have the feelings inspirei.1 bj'l 
absolute power without its sense of responsibilityjj 
Among a people like that of India, the utmost effort* ' 
of the public authorities nre not enough for the effect- 
ual protection of the weak against the strong; and 
of all tl]0 strong, the Euro]iean settlers nre the etrott* a 
gest. Wherever the demoralizing effect of the situaJ 
tion is not in a most remarkable degree correcled I 
the personal character of the individual, they vhinlq 
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tte people of the couutry mere dirt under their feet: 
it seems to them monslroua that nny rights of the na- 
tives should stand in the way of their Hinallest pre- 
teiisiocs; the simplest act of protection to the inhab- 
itants against auy aet of power on their part which 
they may consider useful to their commercial objects 
they denounce, and sincerely regard as an injury. 
So natural is this state of feeling in a situation like 
theirs, that, even under the diseoumgcmeiit which it 
has hitherto met with frono the ruling authorities, it 
is imjwssible that more or less of the spirit should not 
perpetually break out. Tlie govemnient, itself free 
from this spirit, is never able auffieiently to keep it 
down in the young and raw even of its own civil and 
military officers, over whom il has so much more con- 
trol than over the independent residents. As it is 
with the English in India, so, according to trustworthy 
testimony, it is with the French in Algiers; so with 
the Americans in the countries conquered from Mex- 
ico; so it seems to be with the Eiirojwans in China, 
and already even in Jnpan: there is no necessity to 
recall how it was with the Spaniards in South Amer- 
ica. In all these cases, the government to which these 
private arlventurera are subject is better than they, 
and does the most it can to protect the natives against 
them. Even the Spanish government did ihia, sin- 
cerely and earnestly, though ineffectually, ns is known 
to every render of Mr. Helps' instrnetive history. 
Had the Spanish government been directly accounta- 
ble to Spanish opinion, we may question if it would 
have made the attempt, fox the Spaniards, donbtlees, 
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would have taken part witU tbeir Christian frienda 
and relations rather than with pagans. The settlers, 
not the natives, have the ear of the public at hoi 
it is they whose representations are likely to pass f< 
truth, because they alone have both the means i 
the motive to press them, perseveringly upon the in- 
attentive and uninterested public mind. The dis- 
trustful criticism with wbich Englishmen, more than , 
any other people, are in the habit of scanning the c 
duct of their country toward foreigners, they usually I 
reserve for the proceedings of the ))u'Dlic authorities, t 
In all questions between a government and an indi- [ 
vidual, the presumption in every Englishman's mindJ 
is that the government is in the wrong, And wheQ I 
the resident English bring the batteries of EnglisHl 
political action to bear upon any of the bulwarks ' 
erected to protect the natives against their encroach- 
ments, the executive, witli their real but faint vellei- 
ties of something better, generally find it safer to their 
Parliamentary interest, and, at any rate, less trouble- J 
some, to give up the disputed position than to de*a 
fend it. 

What makes matters worse is that, when the publia j 
mind is invoked (as, to ils credit, the English mind ii 
extremely open to be) in the name of justice and phi- I 
lanthropy in behalf of the subject community or race, | 
there is the same probability of its missing the mark; 
for in the subject community also there are oppress- 1 
ora and oppressed — jtowerful individuals or classes, .] 
and slaves prostrate before them ; and it is the foi^ I 
mer, not the latter, who have the means of access U>-m 
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s Euyliali public. A tyrant or sensualist who Liis 
been deprived of the jwwer lie bad abused, and, in- 
stead of pmiishmont, is supported in us great weaitb 
aiid splendor aa he ever enjoyed; a knot of privi- - 
leged landholders, who demand that the state should 
relinquish to them ita reserved right to a rent from 
their lands, or who resent as a wrong any attempt to 
protect the masses from their extortion — these have 
no difficulty in procuring interested or sentimental 
advocacy in the British ParHarocnt and press. The 
silent myriads obtain none. 

The preceding observations exemplify the operation 
of a principle — which might be called an obvious one, 
were it not that scarcely any body seems to be aware 
of it — that, while responsibility to the governed is the ,' 
greatest of all securitiea for good government, respon-\ 
sibility to somebody else not only has no such tend- 1 
ency, but is as likely to produce evil as good. The | 
responsibility of the British rulers of India to the 
British nation is chiefly useful because, when any acta 
of the government are called in question, it insures 
publicity and discussion ; the utility of which does 
not require that the public at large should compre- 
hend the point at issue, provided there are any indi- 
viduals among them who do ; for a merely moral re- 
sponsibility not being responsibility to the collective 
people, but to every separate person among them who 
forms a judgment, opinion* may be weighed as well 
as counted, and the approbation or disapprobation of 
one person well versed in the subject may outweigh 
that of thousands who know nothing about it at all 
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It is doubtless a useful restraint upon the iimnediate 
rulers lliat ihej can be put upon tbeir defense, and 
that one or two of the jury will form an opinion wort 
having about llieir comluct, though that of the ] 
mainder will probably be several degrees worse t 
none. Such as it ia, this is the amount of benefit to 
India from the control exercised over the Indian gov- 
ernment by the British Parliament and people. 

It is not by attempting to rule directly a countrt 
like India, but by giving it good rulers, that the EiP 
glisli people can do their duty to that country; 
they can scarcely give it a worse one than an English 
cabinet minister, who is thinking of English, not In- 
dian politics; who does not remain long enough in 
office to acquire an intelligent interest in so compli- 
cated a subject; upon whom the factitious public 
opinion got np in Parliament, consisting of two ( 
three fluent speakers, acts with ns much force as ifif 
were genuine; while he is under none of the in6i 
cnces of training and position which would lead < 
qualify him to form an honest opinion of hia own. 
free country which attempts to govern a distant c 
pendency, inhabited by a dissimilar people, by meai 
of a branch of its own executive, will almost in* 
tably fail. The only mode which has any chance 
tolerable success is to govern through a delegate 
body of a comparatively permanent character, allow 
ing only a right of inspection and a negative voice i 
the changeable administration of the state. Such i 
body did exist in the case of India; and I fear tha^ 
both India and England "will pay a severe penalty £ 
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6 shortsiglited poHcj by which thia intermediat 
strumerit of government was done away with. i 

It is of no flvail to say that aucli a delegated body 
can not have all the requiaitea of good government; 
above all, can not have that complete and over-opera- 
tive identity of interest with the governed which it is 
BO difficult to obtain even where the people to be ruled 
are in some degree qnalifled to look after their own 
offaira. Real good govern mentis not compatible with 
the conditiona of the case. There is but a choice of 
imperfections. The problem is, so to construct the 
governing body that, under the difficaltiea of the po- 
sition, it shall have as much intci-est as possible in 
good government, and as little in bad. Now these 
conditiona are best found in an intermediate body. A 
delegated administration has always this advantage 
over a direct one, that it "has, at all events, no duties 
to perform except to the governed. It has no inter- 
ests to consider except theirs. Its own power of de- 
riving profit from misgoveniment may be reduced — 
in the latest Constitution of the East India Company 
it was reduced — to a singularly small amount; and it 
can be kept entirely clear of bias from the individual 
or class interests of any one else. When the homo 
government and Parliament are swayed by such par- 
tial influences in the exercise of the power reserved 
to them in the last resort, the intermediate body is the 
certain advocate and champion of the dependency be- 
fore the imperial tribunal. The intermediate body, 
moreover, is, in the natural course of things, chiefly 
composed of persons who have acquired professional 
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knowledge of this part of tbeir country's concerns ; 
who have been trained to it in the place itself, and 
have made its adminiatration the main occupation of 
their lives. Furniahed -with these qualifications, and 
not being liable to lose their office from the accidents 
of home politics, they identify their character and co» 
siderutioti with ibeir special trust, and have a muc]^ 
more permanent interest in the success of their i 
ministration, and in the prosperity of the country 
which they administer, than a member of a cabinet 
under a representative constitution can possibly bav^ 
in the good government of any country except tU 
one which he serves. So far as the choice of tho( 
who carry on the management on the spot devolvea 
upon this body, their appointment ia kept out of ibe 
vortex of party and Parliamentary jobbing, and freed 
from the influence of those motives to the abuse of 
patronage for the reward of adherents, or to buy off 
those ■who would otherwise be opponents, which are 
always stronger with statesmen of average honesty 
than a conscientious sense of the duly of appointing 
the fittest man. To put this one class of appointments 
as far as possible out of harm's way ia of more conse- 
quence than the worst which can happen to all other 
offices in the state ; for, in every other department, if 
the officer is unqualified, the general opinion of the 
community directs him in a certain degree what to 
do; but in the position of the administrators of a de- 
pendency where the people are not fit to have the 
control in tbeir own hands, the character of the gov- 
ernment entirely depends on the qualifications, n 
and intcllectu,il, of the individual functionaries 
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It can not be too often repeated tbat, in a country 
like India, every thing depends on the personal qual- 
ities and capacities of the agents of government. 
This truth is the cardinal principle of Indian admin- 
istration. The day when it comes to be thought that 
the appointment of persons to situations of trust from 
motives of convenience, already so criminal in En- 
gland, can be practiced with impunity in India, will 
be the beginning of the decline and fall of our em- 
pire there. Even with a sincere intention of prefer- 
ring the best candidate, it will not do to rely on 
chance for supplying fit persona. The system must 
be calculated to form tbera. It hiifl done this hither- 
to; and because it has done so, our rule in India has 
lasted, and been one of constant, if not very rapid 
improvement in prosperity and good administration. 
As much bitterness is now manifested against this 
system, and as much eagerness displayed to over- 
throw it, as if educating and training the officers of 
government for their work -were a thing utterly un- 
reasonable and indefensible, an unjustifiable inter- 
ference with the rights of ignorance and inexperience. 
There is a tacit conspiracy between those who would 
like to job in first-rate Indian offices for their con- 
nections here, and those who, being already in India, 
claim to be promoted from the indigo factory or the 
attorney's office to administer justice or (ix the pay- 
ments due to government from millions of people. 
The "monopoly" of the civil service, so much m- 
veighed against, is like tlie monopoly of judicial of- 
fices by the bar ; and its abolition would be like open- 
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JDg ibe bench in Westminster Hall to tlie first eomer 
whose friends certify tljnt he Las now and then look- 
ed into Biacksloue. Were the course ever adopi 
of sending men from tbia country, or encouragii 
them in going out, to gel themselves put into hi 
nppointmcntfl without having learned their business 
by passing through tlielower ones, the most important 
offices would be thrown to Scotch cousins and adven- 
turers, connected by no professional feeling with the 
country or the work, held to no previous knowledge, 
and eager only to make money rapidly and reti 
borne. The safety of tbe country is, that those 
whom it is administered are sent out in youth, 
didates only, to begin at the bottom of the ladder, 
ascend higher or not, as, after a proper interval, tl 
are proved qualified. The defect of the East Im 
Compauy's system was that, though the best meti 
were carefully sought out for the most important 
jioata, yet, if an officer remained in the service, pro- 
motion, though it might be ddayed, come at last in 
some shape or other, to the least as well as to the most 
competent. Even the inferior in qualifications among 
such a. corps of functionaries coDsisted, it must be 
membered, of men who had been brought up to theif-' 
duties, and bad fulfilled them for many years, at low* 
eat without disgrace, nnder the eye and authority of 
a superior. But, though this diminished the evil, it 
was nevertheless considerable. A man who never 
becomes fit for more than an assistant's duty should 
remain an assistant all bis life, and his juniors should 
be promoted over him. With this exception, I 
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iu)t aware of any real defect in tlie old syatem of In- 
dian appointments. It had already received the great 
est other improvement it was susceptible of, the choice 
of the original candidates by competitive examina- 
tion, which, besides the advantage of recruiting from 
a higher grade of industry and capacity, has the rec 
ommendation that under it, unless by accident, there 
are no personal ties between the candidates for of- 
fices and those who have a voice in conferring them. 
It is in no way unjust that public officers thus se- 
lected and trained should be exclusively eligible to 
offices which require specially Indian knowledge and 
experience. If any door to the higher appointments, 
without passing through the lower, be opened even 
for occasional use, there will be such incessant knock- 
ing at it by persona of influence that it will be impos- 
sible ever to keep it closed. The only excepted ap- 
pointment should be the highest one of all. The 
Viceroy of British India shoald be a person selected 
from all Englishmen for his great general capacity for 
government. If he have this, he will be able to dis- 
tinguish in others, and turn to hia own use, that spe- 
cial knowledge and judgment in local affairs which 
he has not himself had the opportunity of acquiring 
There are good reasons why the viceroy should not 
be a member of the regular service. All services 
have, more or less, their class prejudices, from which 
the supreme ruler ought to be exempt. Neither are 
men, however able and experienced, who have passed 
their lives in Asia, so likely to possess the most ad- 
vanoed European ideas in gen&ral Btatesmanship, which 
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llic cliief rulor alioiiid carry out witL liim, and blq 
with tbc results of Indian experience. Again,! 
of a different class, nnd especially if chosen by a dif- 
ferent authority, he will seldom have any personal 
partialities to warp his appointments to office. This 
great security for honest bestowal of palronnge exist- 
ed in rare perfection under tbe mixed government o( 
the crown and the East India Company. The su- 
preme dispensers of office — the governor general nnd 
governors — were appointed, in fact though not formal- 
ly, by the crown, that ia, by the general government, 
not by the intermediate body, nnd a great officer of the 
crown probably h;id not a single personal or political 
^b connection iu the local service, while the delegated 

^B body, most of whom had themselves served in the 

^V country, had, and were likely to have, such connec- 

^B tions. This guaranty for impartiality would be much 

^H impaired if the civil servants of government, even 

^1 though sent out in boyhood as mere candidates for 

^M employment, should come to be furnished, in any con- 

^B siderable proportion, by the class of society which 

^H supplies viceroys and governors. Even the tnitiato- 

^H ry competitive examination would then be an insuffi- 

^H cicnt security. It would e.Kelude mere ignorance and 

^V incapacity; it would compel youths of family to start 

^M m the race with the same amount of instruction and 

^H _ ability as other people; the stupidest son conld not 

^H be put into the Indian service, as he can be into the 

^H Church; but there would be nothing to prevent un- 

^H due preference afterward. No longer, all equally un- 

^H " known and unheard of by the arbiter of their lot, a 
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portioD of tbe service would be personally, and a still 
greater number politically, in close relation with bitn. 
Members of certain families, aud of the liigher classes 
and influential connections generally, would rise more 
rapidly than their eompetitore, and be often kept in 
situations for which tliey were unfit, or placed in those 
for which others were fitter. The same influences 
would be brought into play which affect promotions 
in the army; and those alone, if such miracles of sini- 
plicity there be, who believe that these are impartial, 
would expect impartiality in those of India. This 
evil is, I fear, irremediable by any general measures 
which can be Liken under the present system. No 
such will afford a degree of security comparable to 
that which once flowed spontaneoualy from the so- 
called double government. 

What is accounted so great an advantage in tbe 
case of the English system of government at home 
has been its misfortune in India — that it grew up of 
itself, not from preconueivcd design, but by successive 
expedients, and by the adaptation of machinery orig- 
inally created for a different purpose.. As the coun- 
try on which its maintenance depended was not the 
one out of whose necessities it grew, its practical ben- 
efits did not come home to the mind of that country, 
and it would have required theoretic recommendations 
to render it acceptable. Unfortunately, these were 
exactly what it seemed to be destitute of; and un- 
doubtedly the common theories of government did 
not furnish it with such, framed as those theories have 
been for slates of circumstances differing in all the 
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most important features from tbe case concerned. Big 
in govemmeiit ds \u other departmeiits of hiimw 
agency, almost all priuciplea whicb have been dura- 
ble were first suggested by observation of some par- 
ticular case, in which the general laws of nature anted 
in some new or previously unnoticed combination of 
circumstances. The institutions of Great Britain, and 
thoae of the United States, have had the distinction a 
suggesting most of the tlicoriea of government whidl 
through good and evil fortune, arc now, in the coun 
of generations, reawakening political life in the i 
tiona of Europe. It has been the destiny of the gain 
ernment of the East India Company to suggest I 
true theory of the government of a semi-barbaroQl 
dependency by a civilized country, and after bavioj 
done this, to perish. It would be a singular fortui 
if, at the end of two or three more genem^OQ8,ti 
speculative result should be the only remaining fj 
of our ascendency in India; if posterity should e 
of us that, having stumbled accidentally upon better 
arrangements than our wisdom would ever have de- 
vised, the first use we made of our awakened reason 
was to destroy them, and allow the good which had 
been in course of being realized to fall through and 
be lost from ignorance of the principles on which it 
depended. Zf meliora ; but if a fate so disgraceful to 
England and to civilization can be averted, it must be_ 
through far wider political conceptions than i 
English or European practice can supply, and tt 
a much more profound study of Indian exp« 
and of the conditions of Indian government than c 
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ther English politicians, or those who supply the En- 
glish public with opinions, have hitherto shown any 
willingness to undertake. 



TH£ END. 



